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THE COUNSELLOR’S FAMILY. 


A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF GERMAN SWITZERLAND. 


BY MADAME WOLFENSBERGER, * 


Ir was the last day in June, when, with many 
tears, and an infinite deal of pleasure, I bade adieu 
to my schoolfellows at a German boarding-school, 
where I had passed two years in learning, under 
a sort of military discipline, every variety of ac- 
complishment, from the making of artificial 
flowers and paste-board boxes, to philosophy, 
ballet-dancing, and metaphysics, with good Ger- 
man and tolerable French. In the two last I had 
alone made any considerable progress, when I was 
recalled to my home at Z , one of the prin- 
cipal towns of German Switzerland ; for my father 
thought he had already spent too much money on 
my education, and my mother was impatient to 
clasp me again in her arms. For my part I soon 
forgot my schoolfellows in the joyful hope of meet- 
ing her, and my favourite brother Albert, and my 
little sister Cleopha on the morrow. 

Of my father I had no very distinct idea, for, 
according to the usual habits of most of his fel- 
low-citizens, he was all day, except at dinner, in 
his office, and all the evening in a cofiee-house, or 
aclub. I knew that he did not belong to one of 
the five or six rich families who consider them- 
‘eives the chiefs of our little world, and, priding 
themselves on a certain indefinable kind of nobi- 
ity, devote their principal energies to maintain 
their money undiminished, which they have 
mostly gained by trade, and their blood, without 
the contamination of inferior alliances. But still 
he was a town-counsellor, and one of the most 
respectable and wealthy citizens of Z His 
father had been burgomaster, or chief magistrate, 
and he had inherited a property of not less than 
five thousand pounds, with a handsome old house 
ue Principal street, near the outskirts of the 
town, with a pretty garden, court-yard, and run- 
—s fountain. It contained two flats, or apart- 
ments, besides that occupied by his family, which 
a: —— let for sixty pounds a year, so that, 
is teed een of his business as a silk merchant, 
‘Seng nw tich even the five or six noble fami- 

engaged), and his place of town-counsellor, 


Which brought him somewhat less than twenty 
2 eee 











pounds a year, my father was arich man. Yet, 
excepting the extraordinary effort he had made 
in sending me, to please my mother, to a German 
academy, he rigidly maintained the customs of 
his ancestors, like the rest of his fellow-citizens ; 
which, I had learned enough from my schoolfel- 
lows to know, were very different from the habits 
of great towns in other countries. 

My brother Albert, a handsome youth of se- 
venteen, came to meet me as far as Strasbourg; 
and I shall never forget my joy, when, at the end 
of my journey, I sprang from the Diligence, and 
was clasped in my mother’s arms. My father had 
left his office an hour sooner than usual, to ac- 
company her and my little sister Cleopha to re- 
ceive me in the great yard of the post-house, and 
his broad happy face was bright with smiles as 
he kissed me in his turn; and even our maid Rosa, 
who was there to carry my baggage, shook ine 
like an old friend by the hand. 

I thought our white-washed house had never 
looked so bright and gay, as when, surrounded by 
my family, all laughing and talking together, we 
approached it, and entered its old paved passage. 
The wails of the staircase were only white-washed, 
but though it was common to three families, the 
walnut tree steps and huge linen closets on the 
landing-places were all bright with hard rubbing. 
Nor did the extraordinary cleanliness of our 
dwelling-house on the third story strike me less 
forcibly. My German school had been clean and 
orderly, but my father’s house was the perfection 
of neatness, and tears filled my mother’s eyes 
when I admired it—for all the niceties of the 
household resulted from the labour of her own 
hands. She, and a charwoman, and her servant, 
had all been busily employed for more than a 
week in putting things in order for my reception. 

‘* Now I have got you to help me in my house- 
hold affairs, dearest,” she said; “ I need no longer 
get up at five o’clock in the morning.” 

] looked at my mother anxiously. Pale, deli- 
cate, and prematurely old, she seemed little equal 
to labour of any kind, and yet her small hand 





* Late Miss Burdon, authoress of “ the Forresters,” “ the Ward of the Crown,” &c. &e. 
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was spoilt by toil. [Ler sweet unpretending man- 
ner, though it could not be called graceful, was 
as decidedly that of a gentlewoman as any one | 
had seen since my absence. I remembered she 
was gifted with an extraordinary talent for music, 
which, as no singing societies existed in her time, 
had never been cultivated; and, even as achild, I 
had venerated her for the calm good nature with 
which she had ruled our rebellious humours. I 
kissed her, and told her “ it was pleasant to me 
to think the time was at last come when I could 
be useful, I hoped, to her in many ways.” 

As I looked around me, it seemed not a day 
had passed since my departure, All things re- 
mained the same. Our household consisted only 
of one maid, and a lad, who, when not employed 
in the office, kept the garden in order, Rosa was 


a native of Aargan, and wore the white linen 





sleeves, black boddice, and two long tresses of | 


plaited hair down her back, which are the cos- 
tume of her canton, 
my brother nor I had ever known the imprison- 
ment of a nursery, nor the tyranny of a nursery- 
maid; and I found my little sister was allowed 
to run alone to and fro to the town day-school, 


Whilst I was a child, neither | 


and to play on the street during holidays with her | 


companions, or to do little errands for her mother, 


just as L and all my playfellows had done half a 


dozen vears before. Her hands and arms had 


lost their beauty for want of gloves, but nobody | 
cared for that, for she was the best knitter and | 


reader of her class, and the merricst little creature 
living, 

The walnut tree chairs and 
bright a polish as formerly—the stull-covered 


tables wore as 


sofa, and the small square carpet, spread under | 
the table before it, were still as good as new—the | 


geraniums and cactus were in blow, as in former | 


years, in the window—my father’s spitting-box 


stood in its accustomed corner—and the huge old | 


blue and white stove, which had warmed our fore- 
fathers, still oeeupied nearly a quarter of the 
rooin, My father’s mother, an old lady in a elean 
lace cap, cotton gown, and silk apron, who arose 
to weleome me, held the same eternal stocking 
in her hand which she had been knitting ever 
since | remembered her. It was her custom to 
sit all day in a little projecting window, command- 
ing a view up and down the street—nor did she 
leave it till my mother told us that supper was 
She then led the way 
through the adjoining bed-rooms, which were 
those of the family; though the curtainless beds, 
covered down flat, with white eoverlids, trimmed 
with lace and embroidery, had no appearance of 
ever being occupied, and no other evidence ap- 
peared of the chambers being used as dormitories, 
In fact, I well knew that in my mother’s esta- 
blishment the affairs of the toilet were conducted 
with the utmost simplicity, and that all the bed- 
rooms were open as passage rooms to all the fa- 
mily from an early hour of the day. 

We spent a merry evening; though our supper 
only consisted of soup and a fried omelette—and 
we were all in bed and asleep before haltf-past ten 
o'clock. 


ready in the dining-room. 


The following day was my father’s name, 
which it was the custom to celebrate as q féte, be 
giving what is called a family party, to whic) 
none but relations are invited. <As eating and 
drinking are the principal amusements on gy¢), 
occasions, we were all very busy during the day 
in making the necessary culinary preparation, 
My little sister was sent into the town on differey; 
commissions, which greatly delighted her, beegys. 
the pastry-cook gave her a tart, and the grocer 4 
handful of raisins. Itwas my task to goin search ¢: 
the most important articles, and especially wg 
tain little cakes resembling wafers, called huppli, 
which are an indispensable part of a desert. They 
are sold for ten a halfpenny: and a good womay 
who made them was in the habit of COMIN onge 
a fortnight to fill the little tin bex in whieh my 
mother kept them on her stove to preserve their 
crispness; but for some reason she had delayed 
her visit, and at the last moment I was sent jp 
quest of her. The great difficulty in Swiss house. 
keeping is to know where things can be purchased, 
if you want a piece of roast pig you must clamber 
up a dozen flights of dark stairs, where your now 
is regaled by a combination of refreshing odours, 
till, after knocking at half a dozen wrong doors, 
you arrive at a bed-room, heated to suffocation by 
an enormous stove, where an old woman in a 
night-cap will undertake to furnish you not only 
with the pig in question, but with every variety 
of wild swine, and tame swine, of venison, game, 
and poultry, hot and cold, with sauces, or without; 
and in spite of the stairs, and the smells, and the 
stove, and the night-cap, when the old woman's 
productions arrive on your table they would tempt 
the appetite of the most fastidious epicure. 
Though I saw shoals of fish in our lake basking 
happily in the sunshine, I began to imagine that 


_hot a single fish out of water was to be found 





throughout the whole town, when I discovered by 
accident that an ample supply was to be procured, 
not at a fishmonger’s, for that with us is an un 
known trade, but in a shipmaster’s cellar. Mush 
rooms I purchased at a milliner’s ; whilst, in ano- 
ther shop, I found pens and candles, oil colours, 
and Parmisan cheese on the same shelves; and 
though the grocer would have supplied me to By 
heart’s content with tea and Bologna sausages 
he could not furnish me with an ounce either ¢ 
barley or rice. Almonds and raisins he conde- 
scends to sell, but dates and figs he leaves to the 
apothecary, who likewise keeps a plentifal supply 
of pot herbs, which are not to be discovered @ 
any other corner of the town. The varieties 
bread are without end, and every individual baker 
excels in some particular kind. One has a rep® 


tation for short bread, another for long; one makes 


tea cakes, another twist; the conductor of & Dili- 
gence sells the best white bread in the town, 
the depot for country brown loaves is in 4 tailor’s 
front parlour. My last task was to purchase the 
huppli. I naturally concluded they were ® 
found inashop. But in vain I walked up 
down the steep old narrow street to which I 
been directed—no visible traces either of the 
woman or her huppli were to be found. Ind 
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rLapplied to a man sawing fire-wood before | examining these, the company invited for the even- 


an open door—and my hopes revived when, though 
| did not know her name, I found she had a town 
reputation, and the woodeutter laid down his 
caw to point out her dwelling. Great was my 
astonishment when, instead of a pastry-cook 3, I 
was directed to a barber’s shop in quest of the 
favourite eakes. Undismayed, however, by the 
image of the bewigged and mustachioed gentle- 
man in the window, [ ventured to put my head in 
at the door, and pronounce the magie word hup- 
pli, which had so far proved my passport on this 
yovage of discovery. In answer to my inquiry, a 
pretty Birnese maid, with two long tails like a 
Chinese, directed me to the third story of the 
mansion. ! was forthwith forwarded into a dark 
passage, from whence led a yet darker staircase. 


2 


after knocking at a door and repeating my pass- 
word, a little girl ushered me into a very gloomy, 





Atthe summit of this almost perpendicular ascent, | 


i 


but remarkably clean kitchen; a wood fire was 
blazing on the hearth—a most unusual sight in this | 


land of stoves—betore which stood paste of vari- 
ous descriptions. Im an inner room [found my 
worthy cake merchant, not behind a counter, 
but seated at around table with her sister and 
her servant, with great cups of coffee before 
them, and a huge dish of fried potatoes in the 


ing arrived. 

Everybody entered unannounced ; for our maid, 
Rosa, knew nothing about such ceremonies. The 
company consisted of my father’s sister and her 
husband, Mr. Staatsrath Schindler, a worthy 
man, and a state counsellor, with a salary of a 
hundred a-year. The lady was a little, thin, 
peevish woman, without a tooth in her head. My 
mother’s brother, a president of some council or 
another, with his wife, Mrs, President Grossman, 
came next; and then a retired director of some- 
thing and his lady, a first cousin of my grand- 
mother’s, whom we all called Frau Base, and 
everybody else honoured with the title of Frau 
Alt Direetor, All the gentlemen wore their sur- 
touts, except my father, who appeared in his 
The ladies 


dressing-gown without anv apology. 


(had brought the stockings they were knitting, 


which, after carefully depositing their gloves in 
their pockets, they had just produced, when Rosa 
made her appearance with a tea-kettle and a 
burning lamp under it. We displayed the luxury 


| of a silver tea-pot and sugar-basin on this ocea- 


middle of the uncovered table, from which they | 


were verv amicably eating in coneert with their 


vegetable to their mouth without the interven- 
tion of a plate. 

I was most joyfully received. A great tin box 
fall of huppli was quickly produced, and the por- 
tion I desired enveloped, with many pins and 
much difficulty, in two odd bits of paper. I then 
took my departure with my own parcel down the 
mysterious labyrinth by which I had ascended, 
no longer astonished at the cheapness of my cakes, 
when I found no money was to be added to their 
intrinsic value either for shop rent, or errand boy, 
or paper, or twine—and thus, though there is no 
want of elegant shops in Z——, hundreds of 
Lonest people gain a livelihcod by their industry, 
Without the risk of eapital, or the necessity of 
making an appearance, 


| the room. 
respective iron spoons, which conveyed the ve- | 


I found everything in order for our party when | 


Treached home. The drawing-room was opened 
on this extraordinary occasion. It was the largest 
chamber in our suite ofapartments, Its doors were 
of solid walnut tree ; its stuecoed ceiling, and the 


‘rimson satin damask on its walls, to match the 


stif-backed sofa and chairs, were all in the old | 


French taste. Its boarded floor had no carpet, 


Santa . . ° . P 
‘ofa; but its white muslin curtains, a handsome 


sion, but sugar-tongs there were none. My mother 
made the tea. It was very weak, and all green. 
None of the gentlemen drank it; and after a 
little laughing about ‘ October tea,” my mother 
gave me a sign to follow her, and we both left 
To my surprise, | found we were to 
go down to the cellar, in search of wine, which, 
as my father liked it cool, he insisted should never 
be brought up till the last moment. This done, 
we re-entered the drawing-room in state with our 
bottles; the maid following with a basket of bread, 
a dish of sliced Bologna sausage, and a tray of 


| large glasses, which my mother went round and 


filled tor each gentleman, not only at first, but 
every time they were empty. 

Whilst my father and his friends were drink- 
ing wine, and talking over the politics of the 
Canton, at one side of the room, the ladies, when 
their tea was finished, sat, every one with a little 
plate of sweetmeats before her, discussing the 
private affairs of the same community. To have 


judged by their comments, the morals of their 


neighbours were in a very lax condition. 

** Have you heard this terrible business of Mrs. 
Oberrichter Hotz? Everybody declares there 
must be a divorce,” said Mrs. President Gross- 
man, ® 

“| always knew how it would be,” returned 
Mrs, Staatsrath Schindler, with a malicious smile. 

“She is an intimate friend of Mrs. Mang’s, is 


, 


she not ¢ inquired my mother. 
*xeept & square piece under the table before the | 


Mirror, with a time-piece beneath it, and a few | 


pietures by the Swiss landscape painters, Gessner, 
W vest, and Hiss, now all dead, gave it an air of 
falety and comfort. The tea things were placed 
ready on the table, and a dumb waiter near was 
Well furnished with China plates and little dishes 
“weetmeats. Several pretty presents, worked 
for my father on his name-day, by his female re- 


latives |. hi 
tives, lay on a little table; and, whilst we were 


of 


“Qh yes,” returned Mrs, Staatsrath ; ‘‘ they 
suit each other perfectly. They are both learned 
ladies—both so clever—they do nothing but spend 
their husbands’ money for dress, and sit on a 
sofa and read all day long.” 

‘‘Irau Mang wrote me some verses on my 
little dog that died, and they were very pretty 
indeed,” said the good-natured Frau Base; “ they 
were all about moonshine and dew, and some- 
thing about angels and roses at the end, I could 
not quite understand.” 
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“Indeed!” rejoined my mother; ‘‘she is a charm- 
ing woman; and if she is cleverer than other 
people, she has no pretension.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Frau Meyer,” said the 
sour Mrs. Staatsrath ; ‘‘I quite forgot you were 
an advocate for all the modern improvements in 
female education, and schools where German 
professors give lectures on history, and young 
ladies learn gymnastics, and everything but what 
our mothers thought useful. For my part, I am 
sorry I eannot be of your opinion ; for I am sure 
the men don’t like it. My husband would never 
have married a woman that was not a good cook 
for all the gold in the Canton.” 

‘¢ And I never see much good in wasting money 
for music masters,” said Mrs. Grossman, who 
could not distinguish a waltz from a dead march: 
‘‘when the girls have nobody to play to but one 
another. It is different in Paris and London, 
where they say men and women meet in large 
parties; but with us, I am sure such accomplish- 
ments are all lost time, except a young woman 
means to give lessons at sevenpence an hour to 
buy her own clothes.” 

My mother made no reply, but took the first 
opportunity of leaving the room, when | had to 
support a thorough cross-questioning from all 
the ladies present, as to all I had seen, done, 
and heard, during my absence. I was at first 
somewhat disconcerted ; but I soon learnt that it 
is the universal practice to fill up all pauses in 
conversation by asking questions. In about ten 
minutes, this was put a stop to by my mother’s 
returning and announcing supper. 


then made its appearance, flanked by two dishes 
of sweet cakes and pastry, which excited loud ex. 
clamations of delight from my little sister, wig, 
out her parents thinking it at all necessary ty 
check her mirth; and finally, when all other 
ables were removed, two plates of the Huppli, it 
had cost me so much trouble to find, and two 
plates of segars, were placed on the table, 

The Staatsrath said something about hoping 
smoking was not disagreeable to my mother, y 
which my father and all the ladies laughed, ang 
then every gentleman lighted a segar, and com. 
menced puffing away in good earnest, till it was 
soon scarcely possible to see across the room, 
The company was then very merry, and began to 
drink toasts, the first of which was my father’s 
health. At this everybody arose, and everybody 
knocked their glass against everybody else’s glass: 
and as the tables were very long, there wag, 
considerable crowding, and stretching, and con. 
fusion, before it was perfectly accomplished. This, 
however, was scarcely done, when the President 
thought it necessary to propose my mother's 
health, in consequence of which my father had 
again to proceed to the drawing of corks, and the 
same knocking of glasses ensued, only with mor 
noise and confusion than before. A good many 
bottles of wine were drank, and a considerable 
number of segars disappeared in smoke, but I do 
not remember that anything particularly witty 
or amusing was said by anybody during the whole 
evening. At eleven o’clock, the company arose 
to depart. The ladies being then duly enveloped 
in bonnets and shawls, each gentleman slippeda 
shilling for himself and his wife into our maid 





My father immediately gave his arm to Mrs. 
Staatsrath, and the rest of the company followed | Rosa’s hand. If he had been a bachelor, he 
in due order. A prettily arranged glass basket | would only have been expected to give sixpenee. P 
of fruit and flowers in the middle of the table, | After which they all trotted off home—a inaid and ‘ 
with plenty of silver spoons and forks, made all | a lantern leading the way before each couple, ‘ 
look gay, though everything was served on com- After my residence in Germany, nothing ap- ‘ 
mon white ware. A light soup was first served | peared to me so extraordinary during the whole " 
round, and then a deep dish of stew, called Spanish | evening, as the coarse old German dialect in which ‘ 
soup—composed of beef and cabbage, and sau- | the conversation was carried on. I understood | 
sages and ham—was presented to everybody by | it, because it was the language of my childhood; s 
the maid. It was the business of my little sister | yet it grated with unpleasant harshness on my 
and myself to change the plates—it is not the | ears. But of this I dared not say a syllable ; for 7 
custom in our town to change the knives and forks. | I well knew everybody was proud of it, and that 
Everybody wipes them on their bread. My mother | the ladies would rather have spoken French than fi 
ne several times disappeared into the kitchen, which | good German. 
at nobody remarked, and when she had resumed her The ground floor of my father’s house was 0 re 
i place, a large flat cold patty, of someWhat solid | cupied by a certain Dr. Keller, a druggist he 
hs 8 paste, filled with a cold savoury jelly, made its | Though a druggist cannot enter the first society lo 
ene 4 appearance on one dish, and four roast ducks, | in our town, and holds a very inferior place # th 
f i i ete stuffed with potatoes, on another. the scale of gentility compared to my father, stil, ay 
| ihe el My father cut up the birds on a pewter dish | if he has good connexions and is rich, he 18 co ve 
he + beside him, and they were then handed round. | sidered in some measure as a gentleman. Bt to 
a | Ly Everybody cat as if it was the first meal in the day, | Dr. Keller did not strive to make the most of hi a 
F Hf Fe it, and drank in proportion. Each gentleman had | position. His wife only associated with a few old ar 
be $i ‘5 a bottle of common wine beside him, but after the | women of no particular class, and he kept 20 # lo« 
f ie roast, it was my father’s duty to draw the corks | ciety at all, except in a beer-house, or 4 
ae of various superior sorts, such as fine Winterthur | We saluted them when we met, and that was al ~ 
¢ J wine of 1834, wine from the Lake of Geneva, and | but my brother had formed an intimacy with s 
fs, : lastly, Champagne, and then to go round and fill | young student from the country, who bo B of 


the glasses of all the company as fast as they 
were emptied. <A great dish of whipped cream, 
fashioned into the form of a hen upon its nest, 


the family. of 
One lovely summer evening, I walked with mY | co 
mother to a rustic tea garden, kept by a pleasa# § hi 
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sankeeper, on a beautiful point of the mountain 
abore the town, to drink our coffee, and eat a 
certain kind of cake made of fried butter. By 
accident, we found my brother already there with 
his friend, Ulmer, sitting under the trellised vines, 
where there were more than fifty other people 
assembled, enjoying the prospect, with each a 
ar in his mouth, and a large bottle of beer be- 
tween them. They could not avoid making room 
for us at their table, as all the others were full. 
Ulmer was then about seventeen, and one of the 
handsomest, noblest looking youths I had ever 
beheld. He entered at once without awkward 
difidence into an agreeable conversation with my 
mother. I said little ; but I listened attentively, 
and I soon discovered with delight that his mind 
was amply stored with the knowledge of which I 
had only caught glimpses during the last two 
years of my life. 
* He walked home with us by the clear light of 
the moon that summer evening, and my mother 
was so pleased with the young man’s company, 
that she invited him to visit us sometimes with 
her son. Two days afterwards, Albert brought 
him to breakfast. This meal with us was very 
simple, consisting of nothing but good hot coffee 
and boiling milk, with a loaf of bread, from which 
every one could cut at pleasure, all served in the 
commonest utensils, without a table cloth ; but 
Ulmer declared it was quite a feast. 

“1 was always used to coffee at home,” he said 
laughing, “‘ but Dr. Keller is not so extravagant.” 

“What does he give you then?’ was my 
mother’s simple question. 

“Oh, you know he has a country house,” re- 
turned the young man, “ and he grows wild En- 
dive enough there, to make what he calls coffee 
enough for a whole regiment ; but we have that 





only as a treat in the afternoon. In the morning | 
we have a soup of water thickened with flour | 
burnt brown, with fat bacon, or onions fried in | 
grease, to give a relish to bread and hot water.” | 

‘“T would protest against such treatment,” said | 
my brother impetuously. , 

“It is no use ; it is the custom of the house,” | 
was Ulmer’s reply. 

“T hope your dinner is better than your break- 
fast,” demanded my mother. 

“Every day, since I have been there, we have | 
regularly had two pounds of beef, cooked three 
hours in two gallons of water, which, when co- 
loured with bread crusts, is called soup; and as 
the two servant maids and the farming lad dine 
at the same table with us, in the old Swiss style, 
you may suppose the portion of meat that falls 
to my share is not very large. Luckily, we have 
4 great dish of potatoes and fried onions, and 
another of chopped spinach, swimming in black 
looking grease, to make up for deficiences.”’ 

f * But, of course, on a Sunday,” said my mother, 
you have better fare ?”’ 

ie the Doctor then regales us with a piece 

country-fed pork, dried in the wood smoke 

of the kitchen chimney, till it is as black as a 

coal, with the addition of sour kraut, made from 


| societies, complain of their stupidity. 





own cabbages, and half decayed, or a dish of 
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last year’s French beans dried in the oven for 
winter consumption, and which, when stewed in 
grease, have all the appearance of half tanned 
leather.” 

We all laughed heartily at this description, 
and my mother declared she was astonished to 
hear that the Doctor, with his fortane, kept such 
a bad table, as many of our little shopkeepers 
lived much better. Out of compassion for Ulmer, 
my brother frequently invited him for the future; 
for, though we lived simply, our boiled beef, and 
bacon, and sour kraut, were all good of their kind, 
and such fare was frequently varied by roast 
meat, or delicate fried sausages. During many 
of his visits, he found me alone, for my mother 
had her society, or kind of club, which met once 
a-week, and the members of which had been se- 
lected by her parents in her childhood. My 
grandmother had also her society, on another 
day, and not only were all strangers excluded 
from both assemblies, but no other member of 
the family was permitted to appear inthem. So 
far is this division of society carried, that two 
sisters have never the same acquaintances. If 
a morning visiter came to me, or my grand- 
mother, my mother left the room; and we, in 
our turn, didthe same. My father had his society, 
or Gesellschaft, also, which met at a coffee-house, 
and though he sometimes invited one or two 
gentlemen to dinner, they never called afterwards. 
My mother’s Gesellschaft was what is called a 
mixed Gesellschaft—that is, the husbands of the 
ladies formed a part of it; but 1 invariably re- 
marked, these gentlemen never made their ap- 
pearance in the weekly assemblies, except on the 
occasion of some féte, when they were sure of 
getting a good solid supper, as they probably 
preferred their segar and their wine, in a coffee- 
room, to the tea and sweetmeats with which their 
ladies refreshed themselves. In fact, I heard 


every one, young or old, who belonged to these 


Those who 
are intimate cannot talk familiarly in the presence 


| of others, and the conversation is commonly con- 


fined to dress or scandal. As such a system ex- 
tends from the highest to the lowest classes, and 
most of our ladies have an absolute horror of 
female strangers, it cannot be expected that so- 
ciety should make any progress. As I had full 
liberty to dispose of myself as I pleased, several 
evenings in the week, | saw a great deal of Ul- 
mer, and our acquaintance gradually ripened into 
love. One of my old schoolfellows, who lived 
opposite to us, was always ready to join me in a 
walk, and either she or my brother easily con- 
trived to let Ulmer know where he was to meet us. 

Our next step was to organise a Gesellschaft 
for ourselves. My mother made nat the slightest 
objection to this, though it was composed of five 
young gentlemen and five young ladies, all under 
eighteen, and some of the former were known to 
be the most dissipated in the town. But their 
families were of the same standing, or rather su- 
perior to mty own; and we had all been at the 
same town day-school, and had been partners at 
our juvenile balls, I was not yet fifteen, but, 
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were very much mistaken! Oh, 


dine, or pass the evening, at one of those inns 
which, in every part of Switzerland, have pub- 
lic and private apartments ever ready for such 
parties. 
anniversary, is generally celebrated by a dinner 
at a country inn ; and to us such a festival was 
the summit of felicity. I shall never torget one 
party which was given by myself and my com- 
panions in honour of a member of our society, 
who was about to leave us to join a Swiss mer- 
eantile house in Milan. The expenses were 
equally divided amongst our parents. The two 
open carriages that were to convey us stood 
ready before our doors at six o’clock ona bril- 
| liant sunny morning in August. Our mothers 
were up to give us our coflee before our depar- 








and that was all the care they took about us, 


2 es Rh i ee : Wee 
iteeensaiieete: aideeanteetinameie i: ea ee 


ne 


Moreover, Ulmer sat opposite to me in the car- 
' riage ; and, though he never told me I was very 
i pretty, he looked as if he thought so, 

| We arrived at our place of destination about 
nine o’clock. It was a large, old, gable-ended 
house, which, in the last century, had been the 
country residence of a burgomaster; but, at this 


S.., 


inn. It stood on the banks of the Lake 
Zurich, in the midst of the most highly eulti- 
vated scenery, yet surrounded by old forests, 
that reached to the edge of its orchards, then 
laden with fruit, and from whence there was a 
superb view of the upper lake, and a long range 
of Alps eternally covered with snow. 

an excellent breakfast of cottee, rich new milk, 

delicious butter, bee and pear honey, and several 
table in 


tai 





a 
b varicties of bread, awaiting us on a long 
the garden, to which we did honour, with much 
mirth and admirable appetites. The sun 
very hot ; and, when our repast was finished, we 
all agreed to wander in the neighbouring forest 
Fela till dinner was ready at one o'clock. Sometimes 
we beguiled the time by singing in chorus, some- 


vas 


if : ; times by different games, and, at last, we hap- 
ha 4 pily discovered a large bed of hurtle berries, and | 
! pet found ample occupation in gathering the fruit for 
tet one another, Yet this did not spoil our appe- 
, ’ ¥t tites for dinner, which we ate in what had been 
3 3 fae the old burgomaster’s best parlour. The voung 
Pe g: men drank, at least, a bottle of wine and a bottle 
f he ; Te of beer each ; yet, as both were very weak, their 
id x! 4a : spirits were only agreeably elevated. We then 
t Bi i% had coffee, and the gentlemen smoked and play- 
eee ed at bowls without their coats, whilst the young 
Ey a ladies admired their skill. 
a f. It was near sunset when wo re-entered the 


carriages to return home, and a merry drive we 


But I believe none had been so truly. so 


time, it belonged to a peasant, who used it as an | 
ot | 


had, for our esquires sang in chorus the whole | 
’ ] & 
way, 


if my parents considered me still a child, they | 
those were | 


happy days, when, without fathers or mothers to | 


restrain our mirth, we made an excursion to was to be thoroughly in love. 


A betrothal, a wedding, or any family | 
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entirely happy, as Ulmer and myself. He had 
found an opportunity of openly declaring his at. 
tachment, and I, for my part, first knew what it 


My mother never sought my confidence ; hg 
mind was fully occupied by her household egg, 
cerns. She never seemed to remember that , 
young daughter might have need of her gyi. 
ance and her counsel. In fact, 1 was left e. 
tirely to follow my own pleasure, when [ hag 
fulfilled certain duties that were expected of me 
One of these was the boiling down about ty, 
hundred pounds of fine fresh butter, for Winter 
consumption in the cooking of vegetables, ang 
the frying of all kinds of cakes, meat, and ome. 
lettes, 

lt is a dangerous operation, even above oy 
close kitchen fire-places, and is usually perform. 
ed in enormous kettles over a fire in the open 


air, when it is necessary to ladle the liquid 


ture, and to be sure that we were nicely dressed ; | 


_court-yard, on the morning after 


an [ had been up at dawn, to arrange my hair in 
i the nicest order, and thought | was as elegant 
43; 2 * . . 

: as a Parisian belle, in a new white muslin dress, 
i 

if. 


black silk scarf, and transparent straw bonnet, | 


butter perpetually up and down, to prevent its 
boiling over. My grandmother and I were by. 
sily employed in this occupation, with each a 
great pan before us, at separate fires in the 
Ulmer had 
confessed his love, when | was suddenly startled 
by his approaching us. My grandmother coldly 
returned his salutation ; and, though 1 blushed 
redder than the fire had already made me, | 
could seareely answer his inquiries concerning 
my health after the fatigues of the previous day, 

‘*Lam going to the theatre this evening,” he 
whispered at length ; ‘ do contrive to come.” 

| Jooked erandmother, to ascertain it 
had heard his proposal : I looked at Ulmer, 
Whilst he pressed me to comply with his wishes 
lt certainly was a most unlucky moment t 
choose for making love. 1 forgot my cauldron, 
the butter boiled over: in one moment the flames 


at mv 


shy 


sprang up like a burning mountain, and witha 


We found | 





i 


‘ 


| or any thing else to smother the flames: 


scream I called to my grandmother to eseape 
But she had the presence of mind to prevent fur 
ther mischief, by ladling away at her own kettle 
as indefatigably (imer dragged me 
back from the tlames, which in another moment 
would have caught my dress ; and, seizing 6 
bucket of water that stood near, he was about 
to empty it on the blazing butter, when my 
grandmother screamed out, * No water, no water, 
or it will fly out on all sides! Take your coat, 


‘os 


als ever, 


Ulmer probably did not admire this altermm 
tive, but, tearing down trom a neighbouring lime 
an armful of my grandmother's winter quilted 
petticoats, whieh, with fifty pairs of knit worsted 
stockings, were hung out to take the air, b 
threw the whole into the middle of the flames 


|The fire was extinguished ; but the screams of 


the old lady were more violent than ever, Poor 
Ulmer offered many apologies, till, perceiving 
they only made matters worse, he left me, 


/a malicious smile, to get out of my difficulties # 


well as [ could. All idea of escaping to the 
theatre for that night was at an end. 

[ observed that, whenever Ulmer afte 
made his appearance in the house, my 
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mother regarded him with a very unfriendly eye. 
She frequently, likewise, gave my mother hints 
about the precocity of girls brought up in fo- 
reign boarding schools. ‘ It was different in 
her days,” she said, ‘‘ when girls staid at home, 
and Jearnt their duty, and nothing but their 
duty.” 

“Ah,” answered my sweet mother, with a 
sigh 
I been taught music at least.” 

“And what good would it have done you ?” 
inquired the old lady peevishly. ‘ I am sure 
vour husband wanted nothing but a pretty, obe- 
dient housekeeper, and an honourable, well- born 


mother for his children, when he married; so | 


’ 


music would have been quite thrown away.’ 

“It would have been a comfort to myself in 
many sad and solitary hours,’’she returned gently. 

* And would have taken up time you might 
have employed much better,” said my grand- 
mother, sharply. ‘* | am sure a good mistress 
of a family has enough to do, to wash and dress 
her children, and look after her maid, and keep 
her silver and all her glass and china in order, 
and attend to the cellar, and receive the interest 
from the peasants who have borrowed her hus- 
band’s money, and keep the aceounts, and see 
to the cooking, and the linen, and the beds, to 
say nothing of darning and knitting stockings, 
or of the great wash, which is a serious affair.” 

I soon learnt that, as my grandmother said, 
the great wash was indeed a very serious affair. 
Luekily, it happened only twice a-year, for it oc- 
cupied at least a fortnight, and threw the whole 
household into confusion, My father was the 
only one in the establishment who escaped with- 
out some share of the labour, but even he was 
uot allowed to receive a visiter during the pe- 
riod -it lasted. As there were often more than 
two thousand articles in the wash, three washer- 
women and three ironing women were kept con- 
‘tantly busy. My grandmother, my mother, and 
inyself laboured as if our bread depended upon 
getting up fine linen, whilst my littke sister, to 
her great delight, staid at home from school, to 
“ang up small articles to dry in the garret, 
which, in every Swiss house, is appropriated to 
this purpose, 

Yet there can be no economy in such a prac- 
lice ; for, to say nothing of the large provision 
ot clothes and linen necessary for six months’ 
use, the vast consumption of the helpers on these 
®eeasions must likewise be taken into account. 
Every woman brings a huge bundle of her own 
clothes to wash at her employer's expense ; they 
“ave spirits and bread during the night, as much 
“s they please, and each woman has six meals 
and three bottles of wine a-day. In addition to 
all this, they steal without merey ; and one old 
voman . 
happening to slip her foot, the basket hidden 


under her shaw 
, der her shawl came to the ground, and sundry 


¢ . 
iar and Wide, 


aa father, who had long vowed vengeance 
eMinst the great wash, was in a terrible rage ; 





_ “it would have made me truly happy had | 
home agreeable or amusing. 
had never been out of her native town, in spite 


» iM passing my father on the door step, | 





, and soap, and candles, &c., rolled | 
‘the town decided, and their private weaknesses 
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| and, had it not been for my grandmother, would 


at once have put an end to the nuisanee, as he 
always called it. But he had not courage to in- 
flict such a stroke upon her in her old age, and 
he left matters to take their course, only keeping 
more than ever from home, and gemg more than 
usual to the wine houses, Young as | was, I 
could not help remarking that such is an ine- 
vitable consequence of a man’s not finding his 
My mother, who 


of her gentle character and natural talents, was 
incapable of rendering it so. She did not know 
how to set about it, and could have found no as- 
sistance from her neighbours. In fact, the men 
find it irksome, when not seeking to make love, 
to be obliged to make themselves agreeable in 
female society, and the women consider the pre- 
sence of men a disagreeable restraint. 

At first, after my return home, I tried to 
amuse my brother by music and singing, so as to 
keep him at home in an evening; and Ulmer 
came to practise trios; and I taught my little 
sister to waltz with them; and even my poor 
mother, who was a delighted spectator, sometimes 
joined in a chorus or dance with her son, But 
though all seemed delighted, it did not last long, 
Albert’s comrades laughed at him, when they 
heard he spent his evenings with his mother and 
sister, and dragged him off, night after night, to 
some coffee or beer house, till he gradually lost 
the habit of returning at all to his house, in his 
leisure hours, and his manners acquired a negli- 
gent rudeness, the consciousness of which made 
him shrink from entering all polished society. 
His absence likewise kept Ulmer much away ; and 
as winter approached, I rarely saw him, except 
on Sunday evenings, in our Gesellschaft, or when 
by accident he joined me in my box when I went 
to the theatre with my friend Meena, whose com- 
pany was thought sufficient protection. He never 
failed on these occasions to walk home with me, 
when his attendance was sanctioned by the pre- 
sence of our maid Rosa, and her luminous lan- 
tern. 

But maids will make their observations ; and 
moreover in our town, they are famous for an- 
nouncing such observations as soon as possible to 
their acquaintance in general, Many a reputa- 
tion depends on their good word. In fact, a so- 
litary servant, who with us is commonly on very 
familiar terms with her mistress, and is too old to 
hope to marry, has little to amuse her but the af- 
fairs of the family where she serves, which it is 
her chief relaxation to recount to all the maids of 
the neighbourhood, whom she meets when she 
goes to wash her salad or her linen, at the public 
fountain. The fountain, without exaggeration, 
may be called the maids’ coffee-house, for there 
the affairs of the whole town are discussed with- 
out respect to persons, the most petty scandal is 
eagerly recounted and greedily devoured, the 
characters of all the masters and mistresses in 


and real qualities better understood, than by 
their most intimate friends of their own class, 
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And poor Rosa, without thinking she was doing 
any harm, felt particularly proud in announcing 
to her most intimate friend that her young mis- 
tress had got a lover; her intimate friend an- 
nounced it to the whole town; and the whole 
town, anxious to ascertain the truth of the report, 
offered their congratulations to my father and 
mother wherever they went. They both posi- 
tively denied it, but nobody believed them ; and 
my mother began to have serious suspicions of 
the state of the ease, when the same story was 
repeated to her bymy grandmother, who had heard 
it from Rosa, whilst they were knitting and chat- 
ting together during my mother’s absence in her 
Gesellschaft. 

She was very thoughtful for several days, but I 
only imagined she shared in my anxiety as to my 
appearance at our first winter ball. I had more 
than a dozen times admired my clear, white 
muslin dress, and the roses for my hair, and 
thought the time would never arrive for Ulmer to 
tell me how well I looked in them ; when, the 
evening before this important assembly, as [ sat 
working a pair of slippers as a new-year’s gift for 
my brother, my mother suddenly broke silence by 
asking me if any young man had yet offered to 
escort me to the ball ¢ 


“ Yos, mother,” I replied, “ Ulmer is coming 
to fetch me.” 


I knew there was nothing wrong in this, for 
it was only in accordance with a universal custom, 
and yet I blushed deeply. ‘* I feared so,’’ was 
her soft reply, and she then again continued her 
knitting in silence. 

‘* Mother,” I ventured to say at length, “ you 
don’t seem to like Ulmer so well as formerly ; yet 
no one speaks ill of him.” 


* 1 know nothing against him, dearest Lisa,’’ 
she replied; “ but your father does not like him 
for his daughter’s husband, and he is very angry 
that all the town speaks of him as your lover ; 


to 


yet you have never told me a word of this! 


‘** My dear, dear mother, you never asked me 
anything till now,” I returned, “ and Ulmer 
thought, as we are so young, we had better let 
our attachment remain a secret till his studies 
and examinations are over.” 

** Yet everybody knows it except your parents,” 
was the reply. ‘ But, indeed, my child, I was 
wrong never to think of such a thing, when I 
knew you were so much together ; for your father 
will never consent to your marrying a young man 
of a country family, and whose parents have 
nine other sons and daughters to divide their in- 
heritance with him.” 

“But Ulmer is very clever, and will make a 
fortune,” I ventured to observe. 

** Perhaps so, when you are an old woman,”’ 
she said ; “ but a physician without an inheritance 
must be a clever man indeed, to keep a wife and 
children as you have been brought up, not to 
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speak of making a fortune, when only paid thi, 
teen pence, or, at most, two shillings a-visit,” 

“ But Dr. Snell keeps his carriage, and hy, 
built a fine house,” I timhidly rejoined. 


“ Yes, my dear, because he is the first operaty 
in the country, has married a rich wife, and iy 
old enough to be Ulmer’s father, But a y 
student is another affair, and the sooner you fop. 
get him the better.” 


‘* My dear kind mother, do not say so,” [ re. 
plied, bursting into tears; ‘ we are both yor 
young, let us at least hope.” ; 


‘“‘ No, Lisa,” she said, taking my hand tender; 
in hers, ‘* I would comfort you if [ could, by 
there is no hope. Your father has a rich frien 
to whom he has long promised you, and he qj 
never hear of any one else for your husband 
But do not ery, dearest Lisa, [ too had a fir: 
love, whom I was obliged by family reasong 
give up—and yet—you see—I have been yep, 
happy with your father.” 


[ looked at my poor mother, and in spite of 
her faded cheek and lustreless eye, I felt, for the 
first time, that she had once had young feelings 
like my own. But they had been crushed ; and 
the broken heart, which had been capable of th 
tenderest sympathies and the most devoted at. 
tachment, had been left to learn, by habit, to sup. 
port with meekness a conventional marriage, wp. 
hallowed by a unity of sentiment or one of 
tastes. = 


Her eyes were full of tears. Though her long 
attention to the petty cares of her household 
without even the occasional refreshment of any 
nobler pursuit, had deadened both her thought 
and her feelings, she could not assist to sacrifice 
her daughter as she had been sacrificed without 
self-reproach. Yet she knew it must be done, 
and she succeeded at length in persuading m 
of the folly of attempting to resist my father's 
will. I sent my brother to Ulmer, to tell him 
what had passed ; to forbid his coming to escort 
me to the ball, or dancing with me on the follov- 
ing evening. Few women who have ceased ¥ 
dance think of going to a ball in my native tows 
and mothers rarely accompany their daughters ® 
such assemblies, to which a partner’s escort, @ 
that of a male relative, is sufficient. My fatherwest 
with me that night ; but still Ulmer found meas 
once unobserved to approach me, and to & 
change a few hurried words. It was for the lat 
time. | 

I learnt, a month afterwards, that instead #f 
pursuing the medical profession, he had been sue 
denly invited to join a relative, who had a laf 
cotton manufactory in the neighbourhood. .# 
Naples. I have heard once since, that he 
grown suddenly rich ; but it was only when # 
was too late for any change of his fortunes oo 
fluence mine. : 


Such was the termination of my first love! 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF A ‘‘ GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.” 


Tur subject of the following sketch seems a 
example of the intimate relation which 
sometimes exists between original genius, and a 
shrinking, sensitive, and morbid nature. We 
see in all his writings the struggle of a strong in- 
tellect to “ tarn and wind the fiery Pegasus,” of 
a most capricious, volatile, and dream-driven ima- 
gination. Tennyson is a curious combination 
of impulse, strength, and delicacy approaching 
to weakness. Could we conceive, not an Kolian 
harp, but a grand piano, played on by the swift 
fingers of the blast, it would give us some image 
of the sweet, subtle, tender, powerful, and change- 
ful movements of his verse, in which are wedded 
artificial elegance, artistic skill, and wild, impe- 
tuous impulse. It is the voice and lute of Ariel ; 
but heard not in a solitary and enchanted is- 
land, but in a modern drawing-room, with beau- 
tiful women bending round, and moss-roses 
breathing, in their faint fragrance, through the 
half-opened windows. Here, indeed, lies the 
adox of our author’s genius. He is haunted, 

on the one hand, by images of ideal and colossal 
grandeur, coming upon him from the isle of the 
Syrens, the caves of the Kraken, the heights of 
Ida, the solemn cycles of Cathay, the riches of 
the Arabian heaven ; but, on the other hand, his 
fancy loves, better than is manly or beseeming, 
the tricksy elegancies of artificial life—the “ white 
sofas” of his study—the trim walks of his gar- 
den—the luxuries of female dress—and all the 
tiny comforts and beauties which nestle round an 
English parlour, From the sublime to the snug, 
and vice versa, is with him but a single step. 
This moment toying on the carpet with his cat, 
he is the next soaring with a roe over the valley 
of diamonds, We may liken him to the sea-shell 
which, sitting complacently and undistinguished 
amid the commonplace ornaments of the mantel- 
piece, has only to be lifted to give forth from its 
smooth ear the far-rugged boom of the ocean 
breakers, In this union of feminine feebleness and 
imaginative strength, he much resembles John 
Keats, who at one time could hew out the vast 
figure of the dethroned Saturn, “quiet as a stone,”’ 
with the force of a Michael Angelo, and, again, 
With all the gusto of a milliner, describe the 
undressing of his heroine in the “ Eve of St. 
Agnes,” Indeed, although we have ascribed, 
and we think justly, original genius to Tenny- 
son, there is much in his mind, too, of the imita- 
tive and the composite. He adds the occasional 
langour, the luxury of descriptive beauty, the 
feminine tone, the tender melancholy, the grand 
“*pirations, perpetually checked and chilled by 
the access of morbid weakness, and the manner- 
isms of style which distinguish Keats, to much of 
- ao and the philosophic tone of Words- 
Caloris the peculiar rhythm and obscurity of 
age, and a portion of the quaintness and 
*gorizing tendency which were common with 





the Donnes, Withers, and Quarleses, of the 
seventeenth century. What is peculiar to himself 
is a certain carol, light in air and tone, but pro- 
found in burden. Hence his little lyries—such as 
‘* Oriana,”’ ‘‘ Mariana at the Moated Grange,”’ the 
* Talking Oak,”’ the ‘‘ May Queen”—are among 
his most original and striking productions. They 
tell tales of deep tragedy, or they convey lessons 
of wide significance, or they paint vivid and com- 
plete pictures, in a few lively touches, and by a 
few airy words, as if caught in dropping from the 
sky. By sobs of sound, by half hints of meaning, 
by light, hurrying strokes on the ruddy chords 
of the heart, by a ringing of changes on certain 
words and phrases, he sways us as if with the 
united powers of music and poetry. Our readers 
will, in illustration of this, remember his name- 
less little song, beginning 
‘* Break, break, brenk, 
On thy cold gray crags, O sea !’’ 

which is a mood of his own mind, faithfully ren- 
dered into sweet and simple verse. It is in com- 
position no more complicated or elaborate than a 
house built by a child, but melts you, as that 
house would, were you to see it after the dear in- 
fant’s death. But than this he has higher moods, 
and nobler, though still imperfect aspirations. In 
his ‘* Two Voices,” he approaches the question of 
allages—Whence Evil? And if he, no more than 
other speculators, unties, he casts a soft and mel- 
low light around this Gordian knot. This poem 
is no faney piece, but manifestly a transcript 
from his own personal experience. He has sunk 
into one of those melancholy moods incident to 
his order of mind, and has become “ aweary of 
the sun,” and of all the sun shines upon—espe- 
cially of his own miserable idiosyneracy. There 
slides in at that dark hour a still small voice : how 
different from that which thrilled on Elijah’s ear 
in the caves of Horeb! It is the voice of that 
awful lady whom De Quincey calls Mater tenebra- 
rum, our lady of darkness. It hints at suicide as 
the only remedy for human woes. 


‘¢Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be ?’’ 


And then there follows an eager and uneasy 
interlocution between the “dark and barren 
voice,” and the soul of the writer, half spurning, 
and half holding parley with its suggestions. 
Seldom, truly, since the speech by which Despair 
in Spenser enforces the same sad argument, did 
misanthropy breathe a more withering blight 
over humanity and haman hopes; seldom did 
unfortunate, by a shorter and readier road reach 
the conclusion, “‘ there is one remedy for all,” 
than in the utterances of this voice, Death in 
it looks lovely ; nay, the one lovely thing in the 
universe. Again and again the poet is ready to 
yield to the desire of his own heart, thas seconded 
by the mystic voice, and, in the words of one who 
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often listened to the same accents to “lie down 
like a tired child, and weep away this life of 
care.” But again and again the better element 
of his nature resists the temptation, and beats 
back the melancholy voice. At length, raising 
himself from his lethargy, he rises, looks forth— 
it is the Sabbath morn, and, as he sees the peace- 
ful multitudes moving on to the house of God, 
and as, like the Anciente Mariner, he ‘ blesses 
them unaware,” straightway the spell is broken, 
the “dull and bitter voice is gone,” and, hark! 

‘* A second voice is at his ear, 

A little whisper, silver-clear,’’ 
and it gives him a hidden and humble hope, which 
spreads a quict heaven within his soul. Now he 
can go forth into the fields, and 


‘¢ Wonder at the bounteous hours, 
The slow result of winter showers, 
You scarce can see the grass for flowers.’ 


’ 


All nature calls upon him to rejoice, and to the 
eve of his heart, at least, the riddle is read. 
Nay, we put it to every heart if this do not, more 
than many elaborate argumentations, touch the 
core of the difficulty. ‘ Look up,” said Leigh 
liunt to Carlyle, when he had been taking the 
darker side of the question, and they had both 
come out under the brilliance of a starry night, 
“look up, and find your answer there!” And 
although the reply failed to convinee the party 
addressed, who, looking aloft at the sparkling 
azure, after a pause, rejoined, with a deep sigh, 
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and in tones we can well imagine, so melancholy | 


and far withdrawn, “Oh! it’s a sad sight ; 
apart from the divine discoverics, it was the true 
and only answer. The beauty, whether of Ten- 
nyson’s fields—where we “searce can see the 
grass for flowers,”’—-or of Leigh Hunt's skies, 
‘‘ whose unwithered countenance is young as on 
creation’s day,” and where we find an infinite 
answer to our petty cavils—is enough to soothe, 
if not to satisfy, to teach us the perfect patience 
of expectancy, if not the full assurance of faith. 
Tennyson, in some of his poems as well as this, 
reveals in himself a current of thought tending to- 
wards very deep and dark subjects. This springs 
partly from the metaphysical bias of his intellect, 
and partly from the morbid emotions of his heart. 
\nd yet he seems generally to toy and trifle with 
such tremendous themes, to touch them lightly and 


**% yet, | 





hurriedly, as one might hot iron, at once eager and | 


reluctant to intermeddle with them. Nevertheless, 
there is a perilous stuff about his heart, and upon 
his verse lies a “melancholy compounded of 
many simples.” He is not the poet of hope, or 
of action, or of passion, but of sentiment, of pen- 
sive and prying curiosity, or of simple stationary 
wonder, in view of the great sights and mysteries 
of Nature and man. He has never thrown him- 
self amid the heats and hubbub of society, but 
remained alone, musing with a quiet but obser- 
vant eye upon the tempestuous pageant which is 
sweeping past him, and concerning himself little 
with the political or religious controversies of his 
age. There are, too, in some of his writings, 
mild and subdued vestiges of a wounded spirit, of 











a heart that has been disappointed, of an am}. 
tion that has been repressed, of an intellect thet 
has wrestled with doubt, difficulty, and disease, 
In Locksley Hall, for instance, he tells a tale of 
unfortunate passion with a gusto and depth of 
feeling, which (unless we misconstrue the mar} 
of the branding iron) betray more than a f& 
titious interest in the theme. It is a 
breathing the spirit, and not much inferior % 
Byron’s “ Dream,” in all but that clear concep. 
tration of misery which bends over it like a bar 
and burning heaven over a bare and burning de. 
sert. Locksley Hall, again, is turbid and 4. 
scure in language, wild and distracted in feeling, 
The wind is down, but the sea still runs high. 
You see in it the passion pawing like a lion who 
has newly missed his prey, not fixed as yet ing 
marble form of still and hopeless disappointment, 
The lover, after a season of absence, returns to 
the scene of his early education and _ hapless 
love, where of yore he 
‘¢ Wandered, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long resalt 
of time.’’ 


A feeling, cognate with, and yet more impe. 
rious than those his high aspirations, springs up 
in his mind. It arises in spring like the crest of 
a singing bird. It is the feeling of love for Amy 
his cousin, sole daughter of her father’s house 
and heart. The feeling is mutual, and the eur. 
rent of their true love flows smoothly on, till in- 
terrupted by the interference of relatives. Thus 
far he remembers calmly ; but here recollection 
strikes the fieree chord of disappointment, and 
he bursts impetuously forth— 
‘*O, my cousin, shallow-hearted. ©, my Amy, mine ne 

more, 
Q, the dreary, dreary moorland. 
ren shore.’’ 


O, the barren, bar- 


Darting then one hasty and almost vindietive 
glance down her future history, he predicts that 
she shall lower to the level of the clown she 
has wedded, and that he will use his victim 4 
little better than his dog or his horse. Nay, she 
will become 
‘* Old and formal, suited to her petty part ; 


With her little hoard of maxims, preaching down 4 
daughter’s heart.” 


But himself, alas! what is to become of him? 
Live he must—suicide is too base a back door out 
of existence for his brave spirit. But what to do 
with this bitter boon of being 2? There follow some 
wild and half-insane stanzas expressive of the am 
bitions and uncertainties of his soul. It is the 
Cyclops mad with blindness, and groping at the 
sides of his cave. He will hate and despise 
women, or, at least, all British maidens. He 
will return to the orient land, whose “ large 
constellations” saw a father die. He will, in his 
despair, take some savage woman who shall reat 
his dusky race. But no—the despair is momen: 
tary—he may not mate with a squalid savage; 
he will rather revive old intellectual ambitiom 
and renew old aspirations, for he feels wi 
him that the “ crescent promise of ‘his spirit ba 
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n ambj. not set.” It is resolved—but, ere he goes, let | out the sentiments of millions of thankful hearts, 
ct thas ogery ray of remaining love and misery go forth We feel in it what a noble thing was the Arabian 
sease, in one last accusing, avenging look at the scene mind—like the Arabian soil, ‘*all the Sun a” up 
. tale o "f bis disappointment and the centre of his woe. | like the Arabian climate, fervid, golden—like the 
epth of 4 Tlowsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locks- Arabia n horse, light, elegant, etherial, swift as 
© mark lew Hall. the wind, ‘QO, for the golden prime of good Ha- 
n & fie. Sow, for me, the woods may wither ; now, for me, the | roun Alras-chid!” © for one look —though it 
h poem roof-tree wg nS eae were the last—of that Persian maid, whom the 
erior ty Comes s vapour, rom the margin, blackening over hea Mi poet has painted in words vivid as colours, pal- 
“one cise all the blast before it, in its breast a thunder- pable almost as sense, Palk of enchantment! 
> a bare bolt. rhe * Thousand-and-one Nights” is one enchant- 
ling de. tet it fallon Locksley Hall, with rain, or hail, or fire, | ment—more powerful than the lamp of Alladin, 
and dh wh wulplt | arises, roaring seaward, and I go.’’ or the Open Sesame of Ali Baba. The author, 
feeling. For a mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and * go. were he oxe—not many—is a magician—a genii 
8 high. And thus the ballad closes, leaving, however, | —greater than Scott, than Cervantes, equal to 
ion who jth us the inevitable impression that the unfor- | Shakespere himself. What poetry, passion, pa- 
vet ina ‘ynate lover is not done with Locksley Hall nor | thos, beauty of sentiment, elegance of costume, 
ntment, -. bitter memories, that Doubting Castle is not | ingenuity of contrivance, wit, humour, farce, in- 
urns to jown, nor giant Despair dead—that the calls of | terest, variety, tact in transition, sunniness of 
hapless the eurlews around it will still resound in his | spirit, dream-like wealth of imagination, inci- 
ears, and the pale face of its Amy, still unutter- | dental but precious light cast upon customs, man- 
ably beloved, will come back upon his dreams— | ners, history, religion—everything, in short, that 
ng result that the iron has entered into his soul—and that | can amuse or amaze, instruct or delight, the 
his life and his misery are henceforth commen- | human spirit! Like the Pilgrim’s Progress— 
© impe. surate and the same. . devoured by boys, it is adevout study for bearded 
‘ings wp Among the more remarkable of Tennyson $] men. 
ale poems, besides those already mentioned, are “The ) Tennyson has expressed, especially, the moon- 
or Amy Poet,” “ Dora,” ** Recollections of the Arabian | light voluptuousness of tone and spirit which 
fi house Nights,” “(Enone,” The Lotos Eaters,” “ Ulys- | breathes around those delicious productions, as 
the ak ws,’ “ Godiva; and * The Vision of Sin.” | well as the lavish magnificence of dress and de- 
till in. “The Poet” was written when the author was | coration, of furniture and architeeture, which 
Thus voung, and when the high ideal of his art was | were worthy of the witch element, the sunny cli- 
Tbetiea ‘ust dawning upon his mind. It is needless to | mate, and the early enchanted era, where and 
nt, and “ay that his view of the powers and influences of | when they were written, But we doubt if he 
wetry is different with what prevails with many | mates adequately with that more potent and 
nour era, Poetry is, with him, no glittering | terrible magic which haunts their higher regions, 
_ mine no toil to be wielded gaily on gala days. It is, or | as in the sublime picture of the Vrince’s daughter 
i ought to be, a sharp two-edged sword. It is not | fighting with the Enchanter in mid air, or in the 
? a Faton in the hand of coarse authority—it is a | mysterious grandeur which follows all the Adven- 
aig magie rod, It is not a morning flush in the sky | tures of Aboulfaouris, With this, too, indeed, he 
ndietive fyouth, that shall fade in the sun of science—it | must have sympathy; for it is evident that he 
sts that sa consaming and imperishable fire. It is not a | abundantly fulfils Coleridge’s test of a genuine 
wo she mere amusement for young love-sick men and | lover of the Arabian Nights. ‘ Do you admire,’ 
etm ‘ womnen—it is as serious as death, and longer | said the author of Kubla Khan to Hazlitt, “the 
vay, she than life. It is tuned philosophy—winged science | Thousand-and-one Nights?’ No; was the an- 
—fact on fire—* truth springing from earth’— | swer. ‘ That’s because you don’t dream.”’” But 
high thought—voluntarily moving harmonious surely, since the “ noticeable man, with large 
down 4 numbers, llis “ Poet’ is “ dowered with the | grey eyes,’ awoke in death from his long life- 
nate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love,” | dream, no poet has arisen of whom the word were 
¢ him? und his words “* shake the world.” more true than of Tennyson, whether in reproach 
oor out The author, when he wrote ** The Poet,” was | or commendation, asleep or awake —*“ Behold 
at to do irosh from school, and from Shelley, his early | this dreamer cometh.” 
yw some dol, Ere writing * Dora” he had become con-| In * CEnone,” we find him up on the heights of 
the aor " ‘sant with the severer charms of Wordsworth ; | Ida, with the large foot-prints of gods and god- 
t is the and that poem contains in it not one. figure or | desses still upon its sward, and the citadel and 
at the me is bare, literal, and pathetic as the book | town of Troy, as yet unfallen, as yet unassailed, 
spise al hy ‘uth, Its poetry is that which lies in all | visible from its summit. Here the poet sees a 
1s. He hatural life, which, like a deep quiet pool, has | vision of his own—a vision which, recorded in 
‘ larget a ” be disturbed in the slightest degree to verse, forms a high third with Wordsworth’s 
1, in his ™ up - dance those bells and bubbles which | ** Laodamia” and Keats’s ** Hyperion,” in the elas- 
ll reat > tinstantly ideal beauty and interest, and lo! | sical style. Less austere and maguificent than the 
momen 7 ies “ eae a poem: . 7 __ | poem of Keats, which seems not so much a torso 
savage; we AR  egienee of the Arabian Nights’ is | of earthly art as a splinter fallen from some other 
bitions Rae , that species which connects itself per- | exploded world—less chaste, polished, and spiri- 
~ within i y, in feeling and memory, with the original | tual, than Laodamia, that Elgin marble set in 
virit bas 4K, whose quintessence it collects. It speaks | Elysian light, it surpasses both in picturesque 
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distinctness and pathetic power. The story is 
essentially that of ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” but the scene 
is not the flat and sandy moorland of Lincolnshire, 
but the green gorges and lawns of Ida. The de- 
ceived lover is Ginone, daughter of a River God. 
She has been deceived by Paris, and her plaint is 
the poem. Melancholy, her song as that of a 
disappointed woman—melodious, as that of an 
aggrieved goddess, It is to Ida, her mother 
mountain, that she breathes her sorrow. She 
tells her of her lover’s matchless beauty—of her 
yielding up her heart to him—of the Deities 
descending to receive the golden apple from his 
hands—of his deciding it to Venus, upon the 
promise of the “ fairest and most loving wife in 
Greece ’’—of his abandonment of Gnone, and of 
her despair. Again and again, in her agony, she 
cries for Death; but the grim shadow, too busy 
in hewing down the happy, will not turn aside at 
her miserable bidding. Her despair at last be- 
comes fury ; her tears begin to burn; she will 
arise ; she will leave her dreadful solitude— 
‘*T will rise, and go 

Down into Troy, and, ere the stars come forth, 

Talk with the wild Cassandra; for she says 

A fire dances before her, and a sound 

Rings ever in her ears of armed men. 

What this may be I know not; but I know 

That, wheresoe’er | am, by night and day 

All earth and air seems only burning fire.’’ 
And fancy follows C£none to Ilium, and sees the 
two beautiful broken-hearted maidens meeting, 
like two melancholy flames, upon one funeral 
pile, mingling their hot tears, exchanging their 
sad stories, and joining, in desperate exultation, 
at the prospect of the ruin which is already 
darkening, like a tempest, round the towers and 
temples of Troy. It is pleasant to find from such 
productions that, after all, the poetry of Greece is 
not dead—that the oaks of Delphos and Dodona 


have not shed all their oracular leaves—that the | 
lightnings in Jove’s hand are still warm—and the | 
snows of Olympus are yet clear and bright, | 


shining over the waste of years—that Mercury’s 
feet are winged still—and still is Apollo’s hair 
unshorn—that the Mythology of Homer, long 


dead to belief, is still alive to the airy purposes of | 


poetry—that, though the ‘* dreadful Infant’s 
hand” hath smitten down the gods upon the 
capitol, it has left them the freedom of the Par- 
nassian Lill ; 
‘Lennyson, may even now, by inclining the ear of 
imagination, hear the River God plunging in 
Scamander—C:none wailing upon 
Triton blowing his wreathed horn ; for never was 
a truth more certain than that 
‘** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

Wehad intended to say somethingof his “ Lotos- 
eaters,”’ but are afraid to break in upon its charmed 
rest—to disturb its sleepy spell—to venture on 


that land “in which it seemed always afternoon” | 


—or to stir its melancholy, mild-eyed inhabitants. 
We will pass it by, treading so softly that the 
* blind mole may not hear a footfall.” We must 
beware of slumbering, and we could hardly but 
be dull on the enchanted ground. 


and that a Wordsworth, or a | 


Ida—Old | 
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| of luxurious repose, and seems, to apply his 
words, a perfect poem in “ perfect rest,” “ Ulysse” 
is the incarnation of restlessness and in 
activity. Sick of Ithaca, Argus, Telemacha 
and (sub rosa) of Penelope too, the old mug. 
enduring Mariner King, is again panting for yy, 
tried dangers and undiscovered lands, 
‘* My purpose holds, 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die.’’ 
Tennyson, with his fine artistic instinct, saw thy 
the idea of Ulysses at rest was an INCongruoys 
thought, and has chosen rather to picture hi, 
journeying ever onwards toward Infinity » 
Death— 

‘«Tt may be that the gulphs will wash us down 

It may be, we shall reach the happy isies, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we know."’ 
And with breathless interest, and a feeling ap. 
proaching the sublime, we watch the grey-heade 
Monarch stepping, with his few aged follower, 
into the bark, which is to be their home till death, 
and stretching away toward Eternity. And ever, 
heart and imagination cry out after him—“ Go, 
and return no more.” 

** Godiva” is an old story newly told—a delicaty 
business delicately handled—the final and illuni- 
nated version of an ancient and world-famou 
tradition. Its beauty is, that, like its heroine, i 
is “clothed on with chastity.’ It represses th 
imagination as gently and effectually as her nakel 
virtue did the eye. We hold our breath, ani 
shut every window of our fancy, till the gresi 
ride be over. And in this trial and triumpa of 
female resolution and virtue, the poet would hare 
us believe that Nature herself sympathised—tha 
the light was bashful, and the sun ashamed, aud 
the wind hushed, till the great pilgrimage wa 
past—and that, when it ended, a sigh of sati- 
faction, wide as the circle of earth and heaves, 
proclaimed Godiva’s victory. 

The ‘* Vision of Sin” strikes, we think, upon 4 
stronger, though darker, chord than any of hi 
other poems, There are in it impenetrable ob 
securities, but, like jet black ornaments, some may 
think them dearer for their darkness. You cat 
not, says Hazlitt, make “an allegory go ona 
fours.” A vision must be hazy—a ghost s 
| surely bea shadow. Enough, if there be a meat 
_ing in the mystery, an oracle speaking throug? 
the gloom. The dream is that of a youth, whos 
| seen riding to the gate of a palace, from which 
‘* Came a child of Sin, 
| And took him by the curls, and led him in.” 


| He is lost straightway in mad and wicked reve, 
| tempestuously yet musically described. Mea* 

while, unheeded by the revellers, a ‘ vapos 
(the mist of darkness!) heavy, hueless, formless 
cold,” is floating slowly on toward the palact 
At length it touches the gate, and the dre 
changes, and such a change! 

‘*T saw 
A grey and gap-toothed man, as lean as Death, 


Who slowly rode across a withered heath, 
And lighted at a ruined inn.”’ 








While the “ Lotos-eaters” breathes the very spirit | And lighted there, he utters his bitter and blast 
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in lines, for which we have not room ; but 


eos us, from their fierce irony, their misan- 
ee their thrice-drugged despair, of Swift’s 


etic Club;” and—as in that wicked, wondrous 


Bou light sparkle of contemptuous levity 
mmers with a ghastly sheen over the putrid 
lof malice and misery below, and cannot all 
rkings of that remorse, which is 
not repentance. At length this sad evil utterance 
jies away in the throat of the expiring sinner, 
and behind his consummated ruin there arises a 
“ mystic mountain range,” along which voices 
are heard lamenting, or seeking to explain the 
causes of his ruin. One says— 

‘* Behold, it was a crime 

Of sense, avenged by sense, that wove with time.”’ 


gli 


disguise the wo 


Another— 
‘The crime of sense became 
, eee oy 
The crime of malice, and is equal blame. 


A third— 
‘¢ He had not wholly quenched his power— 
A little grain of conscience made him sour.”’ 
And thus at length, in a darkness visible of mys- 
tery and grandeur, the “ Vision of Sin’’ closes:— 
‘«« At last I heard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to the summit, Is there any hope ? 
To which an answer pealed from that high land, 
Bat ina tongue no man could understand ; 


And on the glimmering limit, far withdrawn, 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn.”’ 


A reply there is; but whether in the affirmative 
or negative we do not know. A revelation there 
is; but whether it be an interference in behalf of 
the sinner, or a display, in ruddy light, of God’s 
righteousness in his punishment, is left in deep 
uncertainty. Tennyson, like Addison in his “ Vi- 
sion of Mirza,” ventures not to withdraw the veil 
from the left side of the eternal ocean, He leaves 
the curtain to be the painting. He permits the 
imagination of the reader to figure, if it dare, 
shapes of beauty, or forms of fiery wrath, upon 
the “awful rose of dawn,’’ as upon a vast back- 
ground. It is his only to start the thrilling sug- 
gestion, 

After all, we have considerable misgivings about 
placing Tennyson—for what he has hitherto done 
—among our great poets. We cheerfully accord 
him great powers; but he is, as yet, guiltless of 
great achievements. His genius is bold, but is 
waylaid at almost every step by the timidity and 
weakness of his temperament. His utterance is 
hot proportionate to his vision. He sometimes 
reminds us of a dumb man with important tidings 
within, but only able to express them by gestures, 
‘tarts, sobs, and tears. His works are loopholes, 
het windows, through which intense glimpses 
eome and go, but no broad, clear, and rounded 
Prospect is commanded. As a thinker, he often 
“ems like one who should perversely pause a 
hundred feet from the summit of a lofty hill, and 
refuse to ascend higher. ‘Up! the breezes call 
thee—the clouds marshal thy way—the glorious 
Prospect waits thee, as a bride for her husband— 
angels or gods may meet thee on the top—it may 
be thy Mountain of Transfiguration.” But, no; 

’ Pensive or wilful poet chooses to remain below. 
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Nevertheless, the eye of genius is flashing in 
Tennyson’s head, and his ear is unstopped, whe- 
ther to the harmonies of nature, or to the still sad 
music of humanity. We care not much in which 
of the tracks he has already cut out, he may 
choose to walk; but we would prefer if he were 
persuaded more frequently to see visions and 
dream dreams—like his ‘‘ Vision of Sin”—imbued 
with high purpose, and forming the Modern Me- 
tamorphoses of truth. We have no hope that he 
will ever be, in the low sense, a popular poet, or 
that to him the task is allotted of extracting music 
from the railway train, or of setting in song the 
‘fairy tales of science’’—the great astronomical 
or geological discoveries of the age. Nor is he 
likely ever to write anything which, like the 
poems of Burns, or Campbell, can go directly to 
the heart of the entire nation. For no “ Song of 
the Shirt’ even, need we look from him. But 
the imaginativeness of his nature, the deep vein 
of his moral] sentiment, the bias given to his mind 
by his early reading, the airy charm of his versi- 
fication, and the seclusion in which he lives, like a 
flower in its own peculiar jar, all seem to prepare 
him for becoming a great spiritual dreamer, who 
might write not only “ Recollections of the Ara- 
bian Nights,” but Arabian Nights themselves, 
equally graceful in costume, but impressed with 
a deeper sentiment, chastened into severer taste, 
and warmed with a holier flame. Success to 
such pregnant sluinbers ! soft be the pillow as 
that of his own “ Sleeping Beauty ;” may every 
syrup of strength and sweetness drop upon his 
eyelids, and may his dreams be such as to banish 
sleep from many an eye, and to people the hearts 
of millions with beauty! 

On the whole, perhaps Tennyson is less a pro- 
phet than an artist. And this alone would serve 
better to reconcile us to his silence, should it turn 
out that his poetic career is over. The loss of 
even the finest artist may be supplied—that of a 
prophet, who has been cut off in the midst of his 
mission, or whose words some envious influence 
or circumstance has snatched from his lips, is 
irreparable, In the one case, it is but a painter's 
pencil that is broken; in the other, it is a magic 
rod shivered. Still, even as an artist, Tennyson 
has not yet done himself full justice, nor built up 
any structure so shapely, complete, and living, as 
may perpetuate his name. 

Alfred Tennyson is the son of an English eler- 
gyman in Lincolnshire. He is of a retiring dis- 
position, and seldom, though sometimes, emerges 
from his retirement into the literary coteries of 
London. And yet welcome is he ever among 
them — with his eager physiognomy, his dark 
hair and eyes, and his small, black tobacco pipe. 
Some years ago, we met a brother of his in Dum- 
fries, who bore, we were told, a marked, though 
miniature resemblance to him—a beautiful painter 
and an expert versifier, after the style of Alfred. 

The particulars of his literary career are fa- 
miliar to most. His first production was a small 
volume of poems, published in 1831. Praised in 
the Westminster elaborately, and extravagantly 
culogised in the Englishman's Magazine \a perio- 
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dical conducted by William Kennedy, but long 
since defunct, and which, according to some ma- 
licious persons, died of this same article)—it was 
sadly mangled by less-generous critics. Black- 
wood’s Magazine doled it out some severely-sifted 
praise ; and the author, in his next volume, 
rhymed back his ingratitude in the well-known 
lines to “ Rusty, musty, fasty, crusty Christo- 
pher,” whose blame he forgave, but whose praise 
he could not. Meanwhile, he was quietly form- 
ing a small but zealous cohort of admirers ; and 
some of his poems, such as “ Mariana,” &c., were 
universally read and appreciated. His second 
production was less successful, and deserved to 
be less suecessful, than the first. 
with wilful impertinencies and affectations. His 
critics told him he wrote ill, and he answered 
them by writing worse. His third exhibited a 
very different spirit. It consisted of a 
tion from his two former volumes, and a num- 
ber of additional pieces—the principal of which 
we have already analysed. In his selection, 
he winnows his former works with a very sa- 
lutary severity ; but what has he done with 
that delectable strain of the “ Syrens”% We 
think he has acted well in stabling and shutting 
up his “ Krakens” in their dim, ocean mangers ; 
but we are not so willing to part with that beauti- 


asclee- 


ful sisterhood, and hope to see them again at no | 


distant day, standing in their lovely isle, and 
singing— 

‘¢ Come hither, come hither, and be our lords, 

For merry brides are we. 
We will kiss sweet kisses and speak sweet words, 
* * * * * 
Ye will not find so happy a shore, 
Weary mariners all the world o’er. 
Oh fly, oh fly no more.’’ 

The name of Tennyson always suggests to us 
those of Browning and Bayley. Of the works of 
Browning, with the exception of his brilliant 
Dut 
and who that has read 
has ever forgotte a that prodigious poem ¢ It is 

say rather it is the work of a 
Everything reels around you. 


** Paracelsus,” we are shamefully ignorant. 


we have read “ Festus” 


a Giant’s Dream 
Lunatic Angel. 

As you enter, you find yourself in the centre of a 
tumultuous dance, in which Comets, Planets, and 
It is the “ Faust” dreamed 
over again—with dread or ludicrous variations, 
You find in it all contradic- 


Stars are confounded. 


all the poet’s own. 


It was stuffed | 








—all opposites paired—all formulas swallowed— | 


all darings of thought and language attempted. 
“ What can come next 2” is your incessant ques- 
tion, as you turn over its prodigious pages, “Is 
it we, or is it the author that ismad ?’ is another 
and rather ticklish inquiry, that irresistibly sug- 
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gests itself; for madness, we feel, thero jg 
where. It is, however, the madness of wening 
It proclaims a furnace of soul heated seven time, 
hotter than even that of commonly-gifted mop 
And whether the author lays the scene in Rast 
or Hades, or Hell, or “ Anywhere ;” and wha, 
ever monstrous extravagancies of imagery an 
language he perpetrates, (as when he speaks » 
* feeding on buttered thunder,” ) you feel you hays 
to do with a powerful, capricious, ungovernable 
fearless, and original spirit, who has dashed t 
pieces all the tables of common criticism, ayy 
whose only literary law is the great and ayy 
soul within himself. 

With Bavley, “ silver is of no account.” Golde 
images are even more plentiful than words, Hs 
figures rush out impetuously, like the pent dregs 
of a diver, in thick, tumultuous succession, Hy 
pictures of nocturnal scenes, of the glories of ¢ 
stars, are, in our judgment, unsurpassed in th 
compass of poetry. Lis soul and song swell yp 
uniformly, and seem to fill the concave of th 
skies. It is as though a star were to break fort) 
into singing, and proclaim the praises of he 
sister-orbs, So, with “ harp, with harp, and 
voiee of psalms,” does Bayley’s genius hymn th 
heavens, 

A deep religion there is in “ Festus,” notwith. 
standing all his theoretical crotchets, and artist 


absurdities. It is a boy of twenty wrestling wit 


| the mystery of the universe ; and it is our wonder 


that he wrestles so faithfully and so nobly, We 
have no sympathy with his sentiments, but evers 
sympathy with the spirit which animates ané 
adds beauty to all. 

Still, “* Festus” is a perilous pledge—a glove 
too gigantic for a youth to throw down. If 
he redeem it fully, he will prove himself to be, 
as Coleridge said of Shakspere, “ if he had 
grown to his full height, whieh he never did, 
he had not been a man, but a monster.” If) 
do not redeem it, we may be compelled to cal 
him (in another sense) a monstrous, not & Mat 
like, birth ; and his greatness may, after all, omh 
be that of a huge hydrocephalic head—the toker 
of powerful disease, and not of vigorous life ané 
health. But we hope better things. We tres 
that, by stern self-culture, self-denial, and mil¢ 
strong exercise given to his powers, he may ravi 
—nay, does he not rank already ¢—with those 


tions reconciled—all improbabilities accomplished | whom Keats speaks— 


** Hut other spirits there do stand apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come ; 
These, these will give the world another heart 
And other pulses. 
HIear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings ¢ 
Listen awhile, ye nations, and be dumb.”’ 


--—_- 
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AN ESSAY, 


“ Man’ siller,* Jock—honestly if you ean ; but 
mak’ siller, Jock,” is the advice said to have 





* Silver, money. 


BY JOHN ROBERTSON. : 


been given by a Scotch laird to his son. Thi 
story could not have become trite if it had 
been true. No doubt, it faithfully represents * 
class of men existing in Scotland and ever} 
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vice they give their sons. 

— ce bape many years and many men, and 
forth anxiously for his son upon the wide 
wild world. Before the boy there lies an in- 
ted island, full of sirens which are devils—a 
ue wilderness—a treacherous battle-field— 
e fairies—the halls of Eblis, where 


f th 
the caves ° The boy 


whirl the victims of the burning hearts. 


is setting out alone on the sunlit isle of film called | 


life, on which he floats amidst the infinitudes of 
’ . : jee 
and time, ani grey-haired exp rience sup 
ies paternal solicitude with the advice, anyhow 
j » 

« Mak’ siller, Jock. 

Disappointment, misery, and madness may be 
revented by showing youth what money will and 
| not do for them in the present day, in this 
There are 


wil 
commercial country. 


¢ruct their lives on a disregard of money. Such 


The 
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ee ee 


men who con- | 


men are often made to feel much suffering from | 


the lofty but hardy career they have chosen, But 
the staple men and women of society seek only to 
test themselves by success in life—suecess as 


understood by the average opinion of their age | 


and generation. 


Thousands of parents impress | 


nothing on their children more than the glory of | 


making their fortunes. They do not discriminate 
the limits to the powers of new-made fortunes. 


There is a far loftier test of success in life than 


j 
| 


of the best travelling. 


| 


public opinion, as expressed by the reception and | 


consequence awarded to a man in socicty. 
ever, it may be well to show how fatally the 
power of money may be over-estimated even in 
reference to this test. The advice of the laird to 
his son is a joke which the E:nglish people have 
against their brothers the Scotch, and is just as 
nationally true as the account of the origin of the 
new half-farthings, which says they were invented 
to provide Seotchmen with a coin which they 
would give away in charity. A discriminating 


( 
estimate of what money really cannot do for a 


man was perhaps never more needful than to 
the present generation of English youth. VPer- 


How- | 


haps some observant and thoughtful young men _ 


may be prevented from venturing on the sea of 
commercial speculation—a sea in which sharks 
swim, and over which cormorants hover — by 
learning that, after all, gold is not an all- 
powerful god. 

Great Britain contains an immense number of 
self-raised men. They are so numerous, as all 
men who have an extensive acquaintance know, 
that it is searcely a distinetion, and never ought 
to be made a boast. They are the men in the 
ascendant in this country at this hour. Among 
the country squires, who read little beyond their 
county newspapers, there prevails a mythos of 
the day. They believe that Richard Cobden and 
George Hudson served behind the same counter 
at York, They see the old families vanishing 


nto insignificance before Factory Lords and Rail- 
way Kings, 
oo presence of the counter and the till. Most 
self-raj : 
f-raised men are silent about themselves ; but 
t . . . 
89 into the haunts of men, with companions who 


have been in active life thirty years. 


The baronial eastle moulders in the | 





} 


| 
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Inverness to Penzance. In the Inverness wool 


market, they show you shrewd and ruddy-faced 


men who were common shepherds, and now hold 
farms measured by scores of miles, and own flocks 
numbering more thousands of sheep than make 
the boast of Prince Esterhazy. In the Seotch 
and English manufacturing towns, you are intro- 
duced to men who kept stalls in the market-place, 
and now own splendid mansions and huge manu- 
factories. With a tone which has long ceased to 
be used in reference to the owners of ducal coro- 
nets with their strawberry leaves, men tell you 
that Jones or Smith can say “ My Railway.” 
Such is the sublime of this age of iron. In science 
and in letters, as in commerce, everywhere the 
lions are self-raised men, It would be hazardous 
to say that all the men of real, as distinguished 
from conventional, consequence of the present day 
are themselves self-raised men, or the sons of men 
who have owed everything to themselves; but 
this observation is not very far from the truth, 
The men who seem most important are very dif- 
ferent from the men who are, and they generally 
are the builders of their own fortunes, Our 
countrymen are, for the first time in the history 
of the world, making a mile in a minute the rate 
The workers of tho 
wonder are men of personal and individual enter- 
prise and skill. The nobility of a Watt, a 
Stephenson, or a Hudson—the first, the repre- 
sentative of sublime genius; the next, of enter- 
prising talent; the last, of commercial shrewd- 
ness—cannot be put by a royal hand upon the 
outsides of their heads, but has been infused by 
Ileaven into the structures of their brains. Com- 
mercial freedom, which proclaims that all men 
shall produce what they can produce best, and 
exchange with all around the globe for what they 
need most—the law of nature—has become the 
ascendant law of commercial nations, and the 
nen who have wrought the revolution are all men 
who owe everything to themselves. Truth has 
made the thoughts of Adam Smith stronger than 
the sceptres of Kings; and though dead he still! 
reigns. Richard Cobden was a bagman, and yet, 
strengthened by the truths of Adam Smith, 
premiers and legislators have been his clerks. 
A weaver boy, and a coflee-house keeper, have 
been nobly distinguished among the pens and 
tongues which won the beneficial change. The 
function of the bar is merely one of routine in 
the great work of civilisation, yet it derives a 
dignity from the splendours of gladiatorial intellect 
which it exhibits. With few exceptions, the 
splendid intellects of the bar are men self- 
edveated and self-advanced ; or men who could 
never have entered their profession without the 
aid of the fellowships of the universities. The 
Army and Navy have little to do with what is 
noblest and highest in the work of the age. How- 
ever this may be, their real power is wielded 
much more than is supposed by the men of per- 
sonal qualities. In science, we learn the same 
tale. This best of geological deseribers tells us 


| 
Anecdotic | his observations as a journeyman stone-mason— 


by tells the same tales in every town from | that profound investigator into electricity was a 
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bookbinder’s apprentice. The last half-century 
has witnessed one of the holiest feats in the re- 
cords of time. Missionaries have encircled the 
whole earth, teaching the divine doctrine of self- 
sacrifice in the Cross of Christ. Amidst the 
darkness of the human lot, this cross is lifted up, 
and the sun gleams on no land where it is not. A 
Godlike work this! Of course, we all know that 
the missionaries were ‘‘ cobblers, and ploughmen, 
and such like fellows.” The largest share of the 
work of advancement is done by the Press— 
meaning by this word the writers of books as 
well as the writers of leaders. In the present 
day, we have seen a revolution effected in the 
whole aspect of English history —the work of 
writers who are sons of the people. A pam- 
phleteer has made correspondence accessible to 
the poor. All our statesmen profess the elevation 
of the labouring classes to be the chief end of 
their efforts, and they were taught this beneficent 
lesson by the Press. In Philosophy, great things 
have been done to give clearness to the methods 
of seeking truth—a revolt has been proclaimed 
from the materialistic systems of the eighteenth 
century—a distressed cry has been raised for 
higher spiritual truths; and the sway in this 
grand empire of mind can never be wielded by 
any but great and clear spirits. In short, the 
men who have emancipated the slave, taught 
temperance to nations, started thought on electric 
wings on a race with light, brought correspon- 
dence and literature within the reach of the 
poorest, and practically annihilated the barriers 
of space and time —the nobility of fact — are 
the children of the people. They are our greatest 
proprietors. They own the ships whose white 
sails shine in the sun on every sea. Their’s are 
the roads of iron, the laboratories of the arts, 
the sanctuaries of skill, the shrines of labour, 
and the books which ennoble the living race of 
men, and hold the seeds of the glories of the com- 
ing time. 

Most of the men who raise themselves hold 
their tongues about it. Next in paltriness to the 
meanness of being ashamed of a lot and origin 
from the oppressed and not the oppressing classes, 
is the vanity which induces some self-raised men 
to hold up themselves as wonders. It is nothing 
wonderful for a man in this country and age to 
be able to say he kept a shop, or drove a cart, 
and is an author, a landlord, or a member of 
Parliament. Men who, finding themselves pro- 
vosts or mayors, brag of having been errand-boys 
~—editors, who tell us they once were packmen— 
“‘ representatives of the press,’ who once were 
tailors—law lords, who formerly were newspaper 
reporters—merchants worth a million, who began 
life with half-a-crown—should know that in these 
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crown to pleasure. There is a rest in the diguig, 
of the judicial bench peculiarly felt by the », 
who swept a shop every morning for years in his 
boyhood. Honours from the hand of foyaj 
must be greatly heightened to the man’ y, 
has been much kicked about in the kenng of 
poverty. 

People exaggerate very much the advantap, 
derived from being born to the beginnings of ey, 
cation and capital. People over-estimate the dis. 
advantages of being born to a humble look-out, 
Many men—of whom it is said “ Ah! 
fathers were born before them”—would have done 
quite as well had they come into the world by Sir 
Thomas Brown’s favourite process of sproutj 
like trees. Men who hold their tongues for 
years about their early day, find themselves gy. 
rounded by a generation who honour them with 
the respect given to old-established, hereditary 
and time-honoured importance. The huge ad 
tory, with its square bulk, tall chimneys, ang 
countless windows, has been seen by the new 
neration all their days. Every day, in childhood 
and youth, they have seen the old grey-headed 
gentleman to whom it belongs trotting past, fa. 
lowed by his liveried servant, or driven in }js 
stately carriage. Few know, and none realig 
the fact, that this dignified personage was one 
a keen-eyed boy, selling hanks of worsted from 
his stall in the market place of his native town, 

Vanity is garrulous, and pride is silent; most 
autobiographies tell best by a man’s own family 
fireside. Wise men will not detract from the im. 
pression of their energy, produced by their success, 
by an exposure of their vanity. 

Money is power—and so is beauty, talent, not 
to name knowledge. But they mistake hugely, 
who make money—honestly if they can, but 
make it at all events. Some men found their 
lives on the observation that poor men are of no 
account. They think the poor man is the oly 
real nobody. Money, as power, becomes their ob- 
ject. To make money, it is only needful to post 
pone enjoyment. Once five pounds a-head of the 
world, a man is rich; and, if he has sense, may 
make every sovereign work for him. However, 
they make a great mistake who, in their eagerness 
to acquire wealth, allow the least suspicion of uw 
scrupulousness or of selfishness to be associated 
with their names. What chastity is to womey 
integrity is to men. No man ever recovers 4 
suspicion of his integrity. At the bar and in the 
senate, the man who has made a sJip of memory 
in reference to a document, a bargain, or aai 
cident in an election, finds himself, however tel 
shunned—his juniors in standing, and his, it- 
feriors in talents, are promoted over his 
—and his advancement up the natural steps 
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ni feats, in this country and age, there is nothing | his career is a generation behind his contempr 
o' marvellous. Of course, there are pleasant con-| raries. An atmosphere of cold suspicion @& 
4 trasts in their lives which these gentlemen must | rounds him. His words never reach the heat# 
: enjoy. Alfred Tennyson says truly— of others. On leaving his lips they become itt 


so cold is the air in which he lives. Whatew# 
the wealth of a man may be, if he is ge 
deemed selfish and sharp, he is made to 

scorn, and his sky rains rotten eggs. Some 


—— ‘‘ This is truth, the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 


things.’ 
However, it is also true that contrast supplies the 
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| 4yealthiost men in the City of London are 
“440. named without contempt, beeause they 
have ing in them but money and the qua- 
~ which make it. A considerable and osten- 
outlay in charity is necessary to prevent 
such men from being pelted with moral mud. 


Generous minds regard them as essentially of | 
| days. 
his way, deemed himself an established man, and 


creatures of prey, and the sharks, vultures, and 
harpies of the zoology of man. 
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saw poets and peers at his table. . However, 
somehow his guests were a very changeable sez ; 
the poets forgot to call, and the peers tried to 
borrow money of him. Nothing could be morp 
condescending than their familiarity im calling 





him Pritchard, only it was disagreeable their 
being in want of a hundred pounds for a few 
However, James Pritchard, Esquire, felt 


The making of a fortune enables a man to | had his name proposed at some of the most fa- 


cross the chasm which separates too widely the 
entle from the handicraft classes. His money 
jast does this, and no more. But the newly en- 


riched man stores the future with mortifications | 
doubly and trebly black-balled. 


for himself, who fancies his mere wealth will gain 
him distinction in the cireles of gentlemen, The 
tone of good society is equality. Birth, wealth, 


beauty, talents, may constitute cligibility for so- | 
_culture which adapts a man for the society of 


ciety ; but to be distinguished in it, persons must 
be admired for admirable, and liked for agreeable 
qualities. Inferiority of manners would cause 
Plutus to be cut, and Creesus to be sent to Co- 
ventry. There are very rich people who are never 
asked anywhere. There are many people, of the 
oldest families, who are never asked into the best 
houses of their own party, in their own county. 
(lever men and beautiful women there are in 
hundreds, who are courted everywhere. Success 
in society depends on nothing so much as agree- 
ableness. It is recorded that, at a country house 
in Roxburghshire, one of the richest women in 
England, and enjoying the rank of a Duchess, 
was received by the lady guests with “the cold 
shoulder.” To the interference of the son of an 
Edinburgh attorney—a poet and novellist—in- 
solvent at the time, she owed it, if she obtained 
tivility and courtesy. The parties were the 
uchess of St. Albans and Sir Walter Seott. 


| shionable elubs. 
_ be a mistake. 





A man can scarcely come among gentlewomen 
and gentlemen more disadvantageously than 
shaking his purse in their faces. When a 
newly enriched lady enters a room, her head 
gleaming with diamonds, the emotion she inspires 
isvery different from respect, regard, or reverence. | 

James Pritchard was the son of a farmer, 





Shrewd and energetic, he raised himself from 
hing a shop-boy to have freehold properties in | 
half-a-dozen countics. His name figures as a 
director on railway and insurance companies. 
The walls of the rooms and stairs of his mansion, 
near Portman Square, were covered with good 
pictures. His equipage cut a dash in the Parks. 
He travelled about among the watering-places at 
home, or over the Continent, during the autumn. 
In the spring, he occupied his mansion, and gave 
good dinners and gay quadrille parties. At the 
public dinners of charities, his name figured 
“mong the list of stewards—an honour which 
aan some ten or twenty guineas. He had been | 
aed wa several learned societies, which 
-ball any obscure and unknown man; 

the name of Mr. James Pritchard was sure 


and he was elected into a first-rate club. 





w : . 
ppear in the lists of those present at the en- 
~inments of their presidents. Ie never met | 
any man of real importance of any kind 


he did not immediately ask to dinner. Ile | 
VOL, 
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He was black-balled. It must 
Ile had been unfortunate in his 
proposers, He was proposed again by a noble: 
man, and seconded by a great banker. Ile was 
He was struck 
down in his hour of pride. Nothing was alleged 
against him, The sole reason was, he was nothing 
but a man of wealth. Destitute of the refined 


educated men, they would not receive his wealth 
as a qualification for it. There was nothing noble 
about him, and they did not respect him ; he pos- 
sessed merely the economical, and was rejected 
for the want of the intellectual and social qualifi- 
cations. Thus James Pritchard became a da- 
maged man. 

lorty years ago and more, there was seen on 
the streets of a great manufacturing city, a smart 
boy driving a milk cart. Energetic, resolute, 
persevering, and vain, the boy became a clerk, a 
manufacturer, a squire. But the gentry of his 
neighbourhood were slow to visit him. The lord- 
lieutenant of the county did not back his applica- 
tion for admission to the magistracy. The pre- 
tensions of the upstart milk-boy were scotled at 
by his rivals. Robert Anderson was not a man 
to bear a slight. He would enter parliament. 
lie would scale a height from which he could re- 
pay scorn with seorn. Robert Anderson stood 
several unsuccessful contests. At length, by fee 
ing lawyers, treating electors, and expending 
thousands of pounds, Robert Auderson, Esquire, 
of Twisthall, saw on his letters the affix, M.V. 
His proud step and lofty gait made people who 
looked after him on the streets, in the first days 
of his triumph, say—“ that man thinks he has no 
equal.”” He entered the House of Commons, 
His 
dream of greatness was soon over. The dis- 
tinguished men of the House, the chiefs of his 
party, did not condescend to know him, His 
leader would ask him questions on commercial 
subjects in conversation in the House, and, meet- 
ing him half an hour afterwards in the street 
would cut him. Robert Anderson, Esq., of Twist- 
hall, Member of Parliament, sat in his club alone 
over his wine, a nobody. The hum of cheerful 
parties filled the coffee-room, and he was solitary. 
All the gentlemen around him were his equals ; 
many of them his superiors ; none of them his 
dependents. On the topics all were discussing, 
he could throw no light. Why should any one 
listen to him? He could not give zest to the 
cookery, and flavour to the wine, with flashes of 


wit and humour ; and the lovers of pleasure would 


not waste their time with him. Us manners 
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were not vulgar, but they were not attractive, 
Robert Anderson found himself in the House a 
vote, and in the club, if not a bore, a nothing. 
A feeling of his insignificance flashed scathingly 
on the quivering pride of Robert Anderson. Mere 
wealth would not do; mere wealth could not 
bring even worldly success. His brain gave way 
under the perception. In his insanity he fancied 
his wealth had flown. A cloud must always rest 
on what it would be too painful to look upon, his 
sudden death and untimely grave. 

To conclude, after the manner of Marmontel 
in his tales, and the old divines in the sermons, 
with a moral lesson, or practical application. 
For the mere ends of a worldly ambition, money 
alone will not do, Our age has many vices, and 
there are numerous votaries of Mammon addicted 
to this sordid vice. But they are aclass by them- 
selves, like the gamblers, the tuft-hunters, the 
profligates. They are only a portion of the peo- 
ple of this generation. When a Joseph Somes 
dies, the greatest of shipowners, the signals of 
mourning are seen on every vessel from London 
Bridge to Blackwall. However, he was the hero 
of none but the money makers of the shipping 
interest. When met at a west-end dinner table, 
he was merely arich unknown. At the stations of 
his iron kingdom, the Railway King is saluted with 
royal honours, Every hat is taken off to him, 
and the train stops at a wave of his hand. In a 
committee of the House of Commons, he is merely 
2 curious specimen of the commercial class. 
True it is that twenty thousand pounds are sub- 
seribed as a testimonial to him ; justly, because 
the subscribers owe many thousands to his talents 
as an administrator of railway companies. How- 
ever, he again is only a favourite of a class. His 
testimonial is deemed a disgrace to the age. 
While he lived, Thomas Clarkson had no testi- 
monial, His appearance was not a signal for un- 
covering, and there were no fleets in mourning on 
the day of his interment. But in the whole of 
the shipping, or of the railway interests, perhaps 
there is not to be found a man who would even 
compare their most successful representatives 
with the hero of a generous cause. Admiration 
is the due of the man who knows, to a voyage, 
how long a ship will be serviceable, or him who 





IN LIFE. 





can combine two or three bad railways into opp 
good one, But it is the hero who devotes himgey 
to something nobler than the gilding or crowy; 
of his own selfishness--who makes light wher, 
there was darkness—and righteousness wher, 
there was oppression, at whose name disinterested 
hearts swell reverently. The conception of , 
man devoting himself in youth a living sacrific, 
to a benevolent end, forces from the faltering lips 
of all the best spirits the epithet yodlike, 

Men admire in classes, The votaries of gol 
worship the most successful money-grubbers 
People of literary tastes admire the builders of 
the most beautiful fabrics of words. The money 
lovers pity the men of letters as poor fellows, why 
cannot give dinners. The taste of the admirer 
dictates the object of his admiration. Hundreds 
make the wealth ofthe man their first inquiry after 
his name, and thousands never think of people in 
reference to their money. Many nover realise to 
themselves at all the fact that a man is wealthy, 
All they think about is, whether they like him, 
The acquisition of wealth helps a man into the 
society of those who care more for his manners 
than his money. The reason is obvious, He 
who has nothing but his money to give has no- 
thing to bestow but that which can seldom be 
offered without insult, and scarcely ever accepted 
without degradation, The well-bred man is ap- 
parelled in a robe of gracefulness, His gentle 
bearing, his chivalrous courtesies, his beautiful 
kindnesses, exalt and delight the giver and the 
receiver. Well-to-do people need to ward off the 
painsof life; they have plenty of dinners, carriages, 
mansions, parks. They need their ignorance 
lessened ; and the man who gives them an idea 
they had not, truly adds to the only riches they 
want. The sum of the whole matter is, the ip- 
telligent, the sordid, the generous, all admire the 
chiefs of their own orders. No man can be the 
hero of all. Analyse society, and you find in it 
everywhere sordid, quackish, noble spirits. Itis 
for a man to determine whose abuse he would 
prefer, whose praise he will seek ; for he cat- 
not serve both the bad and the good ; and they 
alone are successful in life above all abus, 
and all praise, who live for the celestial—wel 
done ! 





MRS. THORNTON’S TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD.* 


Were Mrs. Thornton aware of the storm of 
indignation which, from various quarters, has 
burst upon our devoted heads, for stopping short 
in the middle of her Romance, she could not fail, 
if literary fame be dear to her, to be highly gra- 
tified. For the abrupt termination of ‘* Truth 
and Falsehood” in the pages of Tuit, we have 


of the conclusion of a story which proved # 
attractive to many of our readers as to provok? 
their ire by a temporary interruptien. + 
truth is, that we were bound to insert Mrs. Gort! 
Tale, entitled “ Temptation and Atonemett 
as early as possible, in order that it might 


brought out in volumes by Mr. Colburn, a 


now to offer such explanation as must, we hope, | beginning of the season; and, as one oF 
be quite satisfactory ; preliminary to a sketch | of the Tales must needs give way, Mrs. Gore's 


ae 





*“ Truth and Falsebood,” a Romance, by Elizabeth Thornton, anthoress of “ The Marchioness,” “ Lady Alice,” & 


&e. three volumes. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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MRS. THORNTON'S TROTH AND FALSEHOOD, 


were it but for her seniority as an author, seemed 
entitled to precedence, independently of her 
stipulation with her London publisher. — And 
now for the close of a Romance most hopefully 
n, and long continued in this Magazine ; and 
which, by those who like to see handsome books 
in large type on their tables, may now be obtained, 
in three volumes, from the publishers. rt 

Our readers will remember the critical cir- 
cumstances in which we left the principal per- 
sonages of the story ; the mysterious murder of 
the villain De Sablons, the husband of the Lady 
Felsenberg ; the dreadful suspicions which haunt- 
ed the mind of that unhappy lady’s son, Her- 
man; and the friendly warning given by Queen 
Katharine to the whole family of an impending 
arrest by the French Government for “ great 
harm done to a subject of France’’—or, in other 
words, a suspicion of their being concerned in the 
murder of De Sablons. 

Yet, as some of our readers may not have secn 
the commencement, it may be necessary, as brief- 
ly as possible, to recapitulate the leading inci- 
dents of the story :—About the beginning of the 
16th century, Herman, a young soldier of Ger- 
many, who, as a vassal of the empire, had been 
serving in Spain, under Charles V., found himself, 
on a cold, stormy November night, in a miserable 
inn, between Pampeluna and Oleron. He was here 
joined next day by a certain Pedrillo, a muleteer, 
well known on the road and in the house, who, 
though he looked very like the rogue which he real- 
ly was, proved lively and amusing, and gaily sped 
the time, by singing love romances to his guitar. 
Later in the day, another party of travellers 
reached the venta—mysterious characters, but, 
evidently, of high consideration ; and to the prin- 
cipal personage, who was no other than Mar- 
garet of Valois, a daughter of France, and the 
Queen of Navarre, the young soldier was after- 
wards able to render the most invaluable service. 
A plan had been laid by the emissaries of the 
Emperor to capture and carry her back to Madrid, 
and she was now flying to the frontiers of France. 

In this scheme, the muleteer was an instrument, 
though baffled by the superior address of Torna- 
lina, the beautiful and clever niece of the moun- 
tain hunter, to whose cabin Pedrillo had wiled 
them, and by the bravery and gallantry of Her- 
man; though as yet he knew nothing whatever of 
the high rank of the lady whose queenly bearing 
and evident distress had so deeply interested his 
feelings. After a hard chase, and at great peril, the 
unknown lady and her attendants safely reached 
the frontiers of France, and Herman tock a re- 
Spectful leave of the “ Lady Marguerite,” as he 
tow heard her named. At parting, she pre- 





‘ented him with a ring, requesting him if he 
ever needed a friend at the Court of France, to | 
inquire for her in the household of the Duchess | 
@’ Alencon, when he might find the ring a_ 
Powerful talisman. Iferman, half in love with | 


the all-accomplished mysterious stranger, has. | 


tened, nevertheless, to join his family at Felsen- | 
» In Germany—his widowed mother, still a | 
and lovely woman, his young sister, Ger- | 


young 
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trade, and Blanche, his cousin and betrothed. 
Sad change had been in his home. His mother, 
who, with many noble and amiable qualities, was 
more the creature of impulse than of reason, had, 
in his absence, been induced to contra¢t a seeret 
marriage with a young and very handsome and 
fascinating, but thoroughly worthless adventurer, 
whose only object was her great wealth. The pro- 
fligate character and villanous schemes of her 
husband, De Sablons, could not long be concealed 
from the unhappy lady, who soon saw that in 
ruining the prospects of her children, she had 
allied herself to a wretch whom she now hated 
and despised ; and whose heart, if heart he had, 
had been given to her niece, Blanche, even before 
her ill-omened and secret marriage. On the re- 
turn of Herman—an event which should have dif- 
fased unbounded joy through the household—the 
hidden anguish of his mother increased. Every 
member of the family shunned the others, Confi- 
dence was destroyed ; everything went wrong ; 
a curse seemed to have fallen upon the house. 
The marriage had never been avowed by Lady 
Felsenberg ; and upon the sudden death of the 
officiating priest, who with two servants, Esther 
and Barneck, devoted to their lady from her in- 
fancy, had been the only witnesses of her mar- 
riage, she formed the bold design of denying it, 
and braving her husband. And by the sephis- 
try of passion, she justified herself in every 
means which might enable her to protect the in- 
terests of her children, and break her galling 
chains. This resolution gave rise to many trying 
scenes ; but, for the moment, Lady Felsenberg 
triumphed, and the villain-husband awaited his 
time. Once the lady was waylaid, carried off 
by him and his associates, and rescued from im- 
prisonment by her son. But her distress speedily 
became more complicated. In a few months, she 
must give birth to the child of this detested man. 
Her wretched condition was made known only to 
her maid, Esther, and to Blanche, her niece; and 
the infant, as soon as born, was sent to be nursed 
in a distant village. The family, from this time, 
lived almost in a state of siege, and took every 
precaution that the lady might evade the at- 
tempts and stratagems of De Sablons to get her 
again into his power.—Esther was a leading spirit 
in the household, and a native of England ; and, 
by her suggestion, it was finally agreed that, 
under a feigned name, the family should seek a 
refuge in that country, while Herman returned 
to the army. Their English home, the old manor- 
house of Fenmoor, was situated on a high moor, or 
down, on the coast of Devonshire. Thither Her- 
man escorted them, and here for a time they en- 
joyed quiet ; but again De Sablons appeared. He 


had been reported killed in a duel; but now he 


was too surely seen lurking in disguise about the 
grounds, and his first act was to steal away the 
child whom he suspected to be his own, and who 
now, two years old, was living im the family as 
the protegée of Lady Felsenberg. The misery of 
the bereaved mother discovered to Herman and 
his sister, Gertrude, what Blanche alone certainly 
knew—viz., that the little Betta was the child of 
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their unfortunate mother, and the daughter of the | 
basest of mankind. Here is distress enough. | 
But that same night, the mangled body of De 
Sablons, the cause of so much misery, was found 
at the bottom of the cliff, near the dwelling of 
Lady Felsenberg ; and Herman, who had been 
wandering on the shores was the secret witness of 
things which filled his mind with the most agonis- 
ing suspicion. His mother—his wretched mother! 





—was she a murderess ¢ 

To this length the story had proceeded in Tait’s 
Magazine ; and to its pages the reader may look 
back for those full details and high-wrought 
dramatic scenes which we have barely indicated, 
and with which most of our readers must already 
be familiar. 

The warning of Queen Katharine came too 
late to prevent the capture of Lady Felsenberg, 
Blanche, and Gertrude ; but Herman, who had 
fortunately been absent, escaped, and speedily 
inade every arrangement to discover whither they 
had been carried, and to follow them. 

After a few hours of sleep, the party, consist- 
ing now of Herman, the servants Barneck and 
Fritz, with the little Betta, who had been re- 
stored—in the manner afterwards to be seen— 
were early astir, on their way to London, and 
en route for Paris, whither the prisoners had been 
taken. 

Herman was charged by Queen Katharine with 
a private letter to the King of France ; and also 
with a message and letter for his native sovereign 
the Emperor. The unfortunate Queen was at 
this time in the extremity of distress—her rival 
Anne bBoleyn triumphant, and, as she believed, 
every one leagued against her and the true 
Church. Her cause and that of the true faith 
were identical ; and both were menaced with de- 
struction. 

Leaving the little Betta under the care of a 
lady of the Court, Herman and his attendants in 
safety reached Paris, and found that the prisoners 
were confined in the Chatelet. To that prison 
he found means of admittance, and saw the whole 
beloved group; mother, sister, and his shy cousin, 
the cold-mannered though warm-hearted Blanche. 
They occupied a long, low-ceiled room, decently 
furnished ; nor resembling a prison, save in the 
inassy iron bars of the windows. 


‘* An oaken table stood at the farther end, round which 
sat his mother, Blanche, and Gertrude; Esther on the 
tiled floor at their feet. At his appearance a joyful ex- 
clamation burst simultancously trom the whole group, 
who sprung up to greet a visiter so weleome. Even 
Blanche, the cold, shy Blanche, apparently obeying an 
involuntary impulse, with sparkling eyes rushed to meet 
the astonished young man, whose arms seemed also in- 
voluntarily stretched forth to enfold her; but, checking 
herself, she resumed her gravity, and with a deep blush 
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ous Durochet has accused us of the crime! the better 
doubtless, to screen himself; for I firmly believe he him. 
self murdered him.’ 

‘«*For shame, Gertrude!’ said Lady Felsenberg 
sharply. ‘ How often must I say to you, ‘ Judge not. 
lest ye be judged?’ You have no proof whatever, 
you rashly dare to assert his guilt. (God knows the sad 
secret,’ she added gravely. ‘ The name of the guilty on 
will be published, and the crime punished, when His wjy 
shall ordain its disclosure. You will know the fatal truth 
but too soon.’ ”’ 


From farther conversation, Herman learned that 
Durochet, the infamous friend or associate of Do 
Sablons, was bringing witnesses from England to 
establish the charge of murder against them, 
while a kind-hearted priest, who visited them jp 
prison, was seeking out able lawyers to defend 
them in the criminal court. Nothing more could 
meanwhile be done; and Herman, disengaged 
from his first duty, was proceeding to deliver 
the letters with which he had been charged, when, 
to his great vexation, he found that the one ad. 
dressed to the King of France had disappeared, 
He had understood that it recommended him 
to the protection of the King, so that this was 
doubly vexatious. Lest the letter to the Em. 
peror might also be lest, Herman at once gave it 
to the care of the Count de Preville, to whom he 
related the unhappy circumstances of his family, 
The Count gave him good hopes of defeating the 
machinations of Durochet, a man whom he de. 
scribed as a needy adventurer. Herman, he said, 
“belonged to a noble family; he had money in his 
purse.” Had he been poor and obscure, as cer- 
tainly would the Count have predicted that the 
decision of the criminal court would be against 
him. The hopes of Herman revived ; nor could 
he quarrel with an administration of justice 
which, however partial or iniquitous, might bene- 
fit his mother, and defeat the nefarious schemes 
of Durochet. 

Next morning, Herman was refused admit- 
tance to the Chatelet; and almost distracted and 
at a complete stand when he found that his only 
friend, De Preville, had left Paris for some weeks. 
He rambled on unheeding, until he accidentally 
found himself in the precincts of the palace ; and 
this brings us back to the spirited opening of the 
romance, and the adventure on the frontier of 
Spain, when the young soldier had performed 
such gallant and signal service to the mysterious 
Lady Marguerite. 

The ring which she had presented to him at 
parting, with such memorable words, at this mo 
ment accidentally caught his eye, and recalled 
the lady’s voluntary promise, just as he was 
racking his brain to devise means of introducing 
himself to the presence of the royal F rancis with- 
out the credentials of the Queen of England. 





retreated behind the others. Short as their separation 
had been, there was nevertheless much to ask and to tell. 
‘* Many and eager were the questions respectively put 
nd answered. Foremost among them were those that 
related to the little Betta, whose bestowal in safety and 
comfort was a beam of sunshine amid the gloom which 
now enveloped the family, and tended much to calm and 
cheer them. 
*** Would you believe, [Terman, 
we are accused of the death of De Sablons ? That villan- 


senid Gertrude, ‘that | 


‘< Suddenly as he looked at it, his eye brightened, aaé 
hope awoke in his heart. With a light and quick step 
| returned again to the palace, soliloquising as he 
‘] will ask for the Lady Marguerite! Who knows but 
that she may be able to aid me ¢ She said she had som 
influence at the French Court. Who knows, as said 
but the ring may prove a talisman to serve me at my 
need ” 

‘‘IIe erossed the great court, filled with a bustling 
crowd hastily moving i different directions, entered the 
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ce, and proceeded until he was stopped, when he 
aired for the Lady Marguerite, and, to invite civility, 
at the same time offered a piece of money. 
« * What Lady Marguerite ? said the man. _ 
«+ 4 lady in the service of, aud living with, the King’s 
’ replied Herman. 
Bey ri no such person ; but pass on!’ He did so, 
crossed another court and entered a hall, from which 
arose 3 broad staircase, guarded by a massive marble 
nalustrade. At the foot of it stood two sentinels, who, 
on his approach, crossed their halberds to bar his passage. 
Again he made a demand to see the lady he was in 
quest of, presenting the samme golden passport. After 
some hesitation they also suffered him to proceed. Ile 


mounted the broad stairs, and saw before him the open 
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door of the guard chamber, in which a small number of 


officers were lounging. There seemed no end to his ditf- 
culties, for here he was rudely repulsed with an assurance 
that there was no Lady Marguerite in the service of the 
King’s sister. 

‘« Herman, with bitter feelings of grief and indignation 


ewelling in his heart, at the deceit and ingratitude of the | 


woman he had so well served in the hour of danger and 
ditheulty, turned away, and was about to retreat in 


despair, when the figure of the lady presented itself to | 


his memory as she had then appeared, grateful, gracious, 
and dignified. 

‘He recalled the whole of her conduct during that 
eventful day and night, and he finished his reverie on the 
top of the stairs by exclaiming aloud, ‘ It is in:possible! 
she could not—would not have deceived me "’ 

‘The officer appeared to be watching him, probably 
rendered curious by the eager yet embarrassed manner of 
the applicant. As Herman uttered this ejaculation, he 
said, ‘ How old is the lady you wish to find? She is of 
course young and handsome ? I am afraid she has jilted 
you, sir!’ he added with a smile. 

‘Spite of his smile of derision and his mocking mien, 
Herman turned again to him, described the lady, and 
repeated, ‘’ Tis impossible that she should have deceived 
me. ‘Truth and honour were stamped on her noble brow. 
She was a woman such as one seldom sees. She said she 
had influence at the court, and gave me this ring as a 
token of her gratitude, for a small service I had the good 
fortune to render her.’ 

“*Wa? said the officer, as he looked at the ring, ‘I 
hegin to comprehend this affair. We have a Lady Mar- 
guerite, of whom we—of whoin France is proud. She is, 
indeed, such a woman as one seldom sees. Good and 
creat as she is beautiful. Follow me, sir. Had you 
“oner shown the ring, it would have saved you much 
trouble. You would have found it a passport no one 
would have dared to disobey !” 

“Herman gladly followed him. They traversed the 
guard-room, passed through a long gallery into a saloon, 
where he requested him to wait, disappearing by a door 
on the opposite side. In a few minutes a young and ele- 
“aut lady entered, arrayed in the singular but picturesque 
ons ofa Navarrese gentlewoman. The deep black and 
avid fringe swinging round her slender ankles and white 
amas, from the ample folds of the satin petticoat and the 
‘auging sleeves of the tight bodice, which set off to the 
“most advantage the slender and graceful form it 
covered ; aided in its effect by the light and transparent 
vee fastened to the comb at the back of the head, and 
“ming to the ground in shadowy folds. 

‘As this graceful lady advanced, she fixed her large 
cark eyes on Herman, and said with a eurtsy, ‘ You 
request an audience of her Hlighness the Queen of Na- 
Varre, sir?’ 

Pa No, madam,’ he replied in his turn, earnestly re- 
oa the handsome creature who stood before him, 
Ne andy Marguerite, who is in the service of the 

Alencon. I had the pleasure some two years 
sihte te —_’ 

‘ , 
nil ~~ was interrupted by the dark-eyed lady, who, 
aivets 7 re. ver hands, exclaimed with all the original 

ny ver character, ‘It is—it is our master of the 
Wve. our knight of the mountains, about whom we have 
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‘¢* Tornalina !’ said the astonished young man. ‘Is 
it, indeed, the handsome Spanish maiden transformed 
into a court lady ?” 

‘¢ « Indeed it is,’ she replied, laughing. ‘ Don’t you see 
that I was born to grace a court‘ How proudly I bear 
my gay plumage ?’ 

‘** Yes, truly! you are at once so like and so unlike 
what you were, that I was greatiy puzzied, until your 
veice, and, above all, your laugh recalled to my memory 
the mountain maiden.’ 

‘* He was about to say more, but she hastily left him. 

‘* Returning again, after a short absence, with a gay 
and laughing tace, she said, ‘ Advance, noble knight of 
the galloping steed! I have orders to present you to her 
Lighness the Duchesse D’ Alencon, now Queen of Navarre. 
Advance, and see if you can discover the Lady Marguerite 
among the dames and damsels in her train.’ ” 


To be brief, Herman was conducted into a 
magnificent apartment, in which were many beau- 
| tiful and splendidly dressed ladies, and foremost 





/ among them was that noble dame, whose fair and 
lofty brow gave, rather than borrowed, distine- 
tion from the diadem by which it was encircled. 


‘* Herman looked at her, and recognised the unforgotten 
Lady Marguerite in the Queen of Navarre, that firm and 
faithful protectress of the hunted and persecuted Protes- 
tants—their only steady and consistent friend in France. 

* * * * * . 

‘* Astonished and somewhat confused, Herman stood 
before the Queen of Navarre ; but quickly reassured by 
the smiling welcome he met with, he bent his knee, and 
kissed the hand graciously extended towards him, as she 
said, ‘ Welcome, noble sir ; we are glad to see again our 
own true knight! You sought us: what can we do to 
serve a gentleman to whom we deem ourselves greatly 
beholden ?’ 

‘* Herman related the unhappy circumstances under 
which his family were placed. 

‘** How!’ she exclaimed, ‘ eonfined! 
senberg imprisoned. On what charge ?’ 

‘* Herman hesitated, and at length stammered out a 
few words, that seemed to choke him, in explanation. 

‘‘* Murder!’ she repeated with a start, ‘ but the ac- 
cusation is false ? they are doubtless innocent ?’ 

‘* Again Herman cast down his eyes and hesitated. She 
looked at him earnestly for a moment, motioned to the 
ladies to retire, and as they retreated she said gravely, ‘ I 
am anxious to serve you, sir; but to enable me to do so 
you must be candid with me. There must be no reserve. 
Do you believe the charge to be a just one?’ 

‘«* Alas, your Highness!’ he replied, ‘I know not 
what to say; I have never dared to ask. I have always 
feared to inquire.’ 

‘¢*T comprehend you, sir: it is a sufficient answer, 
Had you not believed it true, you would not have feared 
to inquire! Who was the person so mysteriously de- 


The Lady Fel- 








sung 80 much, hardly hoping again to see him !’ 


stroyed ” 

‘**He—he was—the husband of my mother, 
Herman, haif suffocated by grief and shame. 

‘** Great God !—her husband !’ exclaimed the Queen, 
with a painful contraction of the muscles of her face. ‘ I 
cannot, must not, will not plead for, or protect a woman 
who 

‘She stopped. The pale and agitated countenance of 
the brave young man, to whom she owed a weighty obli- 
gation, moved her greatly. After a pause of sileut reflec- 
tion, she said, ‘There is but one course to take in an 
affair like this. You must get this lady out of confine- 
ment, Effect her escape from Le Chatelet.’ 

‘** Alas, madam :’ he replied, ‘1 fear she will not con- 
sent : I have already proposed this plan.’ 

‘** How ! she will not consent to fly from condemna- 
tion, from death ” 

‘** No,’ said Herman mournfully: ‘ she has never ex- 
plained her motives for refusing to listen to my proposal, 
and, as I told your Highness, ] have not dared to inveati- 
gate, But l believe she thinks it ber duty te submit to 
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punishment, to bow her head in humbleness to the will 
of God.’ 

‘* « May the holy saints have heed of us, but this is a 
strange affair!’ exclaimed tae Queen surprised, but ap- 
parently also greatly relieved ; for her bright eyes sparkled, 
and her check again dimpled with a smile as she added, 
* You described your lady mother as gentle, affectionate, 
and just, refusing to fly, though threatened with death, 
because she thinks it her duty to submit and suffer. Trust 
me, sir, this lady is no murderer! take comfort, sir, and 
courage. Be sure there is some unhappy combination of 
circumstances which will yet be explained. Meantime, 
depend on us, we will do all we can to aid you.’ 

‘** Heaven bless you, madam!’ he replied, ‘for the 
hope, the relief, you have given to my heavy heart.’ ”’ 

In farther conversation, the Queen explained | 
the strange circumstances in which she had been | 
placed by treachery, when Herman so opportune- 
ly came to her rescue, and through her rendered 
great service to France and to the Protestant 
cause. 

The King entered the drawing-room, and his 
royal sister obtained his signature to an order 
for the free admission of Herman and his friends 
to the prisoners in the Chatelet. He was then 
dismissed, with the gracious assurance from the 
Queen of Navarre of her anxiety to serve and 
assist him; and he was farther ordered freely to 
apply to her, through his eld acquaintance, now 
the “ Lady Tornalina,” the ready minister of the 
(Jueen’s will ; her favourite and confidential at- 
tendant. 

Daily consultations were now held at the Cha- 
telet, and arrangements made for the approach- 
ing trial. For this purpose, it was necessary 
that Herman should learn every minute circum- 
stance connected with the death of De Sablons ; 
but his mother maintained a pertinacious silence. 





| 
} 
| 


‘‘With a strange pertinacity which almost argued a 
sliaken intellect, she declared she would have no human 
help, but would leave her cause to God. If it was the 
Almighty will that she should be condemned, she would 
bend to the decree unmurmuring. She should rejoice, 
she said, if she were acquitted, for her children’s sake, but 
slic would not seek to save herself by human agency. 

‘¢* For my children only is it that I grieve, that I fear,’ 
she murmured, bursting into tears. ‘I never hoped, I 
did not expect ever to have seen you, Herman, again ; 
but youcame. I resigned myself to the will of God, and 
he sent you to comfort me. Even my little Betta, per- 
haps ’ She paused, the subject was ene she feared 
to touch. With an effort to recover her composure she 
ceased to weep, and added in a low, but solemn tone, 
*‘ Whatever is to come, His will be done!’ 

‘* They had been so engrossed by the deep interest of 
the terrible subject they were discussing, that they 
thought not of the auditors to whom the astounding facts 
implied by their words were thus abruptly revealed. 
Their attention was drawn to the two young women by 
the broken sobs of Gertrude, which alone disturbed the 
mournful silence which now reigned in the prison cham- 
ber. 

‘* Blanche shed no tears, but sat pale and still, with 
an expression of suffering on her face, and 4 wildness in 
her eye, that was far more alarming. Herman rose and 
went to her. She put her two hands into his, and leaned 
her head against his side, but spoke not. 

*¢* Pear Blanche,’ he said, kissing the hands with 
which she grasped his own, ‘ take courage.’ 

‘* Tears at length came to relieve her overcharged 
heart, and she murmured as she wept, ‘ Oh, Herman, do 
you take courage! Strive to bear up! It is for you I 
=I suffer.’ 

‘* Poor Blanche‘ she hada double portion of misery 
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whom she had been betrothed, although so lop 
tranged from him. 


So cold, so guarded, had “es Pag 


duct been that he knew it not. 
with the earnest eye of affection—bad seen him 
pale and thin under the pressure of a secret sono, 


But she had watehed him 


which he had told to none. This was now revealed . 
and with the true sympathy of a gentle nature, ang ; 
loving heart, she felt the full extent of what he mug 
have suffered. 

‘* Greatly affected by this proof of sensibility on the 
part of a woman whom he still loved, although he 
thought she cared not for him, he stood Silently beside 
her, half inelined to ask her why she had blighted thy 
happiness of one for whose sorrows she could stil] y 
keenly feel. But at this moment the warder’s key gray. 
ing in the lock, and the creaking of the iron bolts, an. 
nounced the necessity ot separating. Witha heavy sigh 


| he quitted her, to bestow a kind caress and a few words 


of comfort on his mother and Gertrude. Le left the 
room, and they felt, as the door closed on him, that they 
were indeed prisoners. ”’ s 
On the two following days Herman endea. 
voured to shake his mother’s obstinate and deter. 
mined silence, but in vain ; and on the third he 
was alarmed to find himself, by the alleged coun. 
ter-order of the king, refused admission to the 
prisoners. He hurried to the palace, where Tor. 
nalina, warmly sympathising in his distress, at 
once introduced him to her royal mistress, The 
Queen could form no idea of the cause of this in. 
terference and obstruction to her wishes :— 


‘¢ «Tt is the more unfortunate,’ she added, ‘ since the 
King is at Blois. His absence leaves me powerless, | 
know not what to do.’ 

‘*« Shall I summon Pedrillo, your Highness ? said 
Tornalina, who stood behind her chair. ‘ He will, at 
least, be able to ferret out the name of the presumptuous 
person who has thus dared to brave you.’ 

‘« « Do so,’ said the Queen. 

«*« Pedrillo !’ exclaimed Merman. 
who , 

Tornalina gravely nodded her head in the affirmative, 
as she left the room, not now disposed to laugh, for af 
fairs appeared to be taking an ill aspect for the protege 
of the Queen, who was, of course, her protegé also ; 
as were all who sought refuge from persecution and op 
pression in the benevolent influence so kindly and steadily 
exerted by the good Marguerite. 

‘« « Yes,’ she said, in reply to Herman’s half-uttered 
question ; ‘Pedrillo, the Biseayan arriero. He has bees 
some time in our service, and is one of our most usefil 
agents.’ : 

‘« « But your Majesty is aware of his treachery /” said 
Herman.—‘ That he would / 

‘« «Yos,’ she said quietly with a smile, ‘he would have 
sold me to your Imperial master. He told me so hit 
self. The knave is frank enough. He recommended 
himself first to our notice by his musical talents, whieb 
are considerable. He is a clever fellow; he has ™4 
enough to know his own interest ; that binds him t@. 
At once crafty, intelligent, and unscrupulous, be aids # 
in our plans, as a better man neither could nor would # 
Such men are but too necessary—indispensable im 
present state of affairs in this country.’ 

‘« Herman looked surprised, but he said nothing. ‘Y 
would scarcely believe,’ she continued, ‘ how much 
that bad man enables me to do—traitor and spy, * 
were the real names he merited when he called bimeelfs 
muleteer and traveller's guide, over the mountains 
separate France from Spain.’ 

‘‘ As she finished speaking, Pedrillo entered, dresses: 
in the green and gold uniform worn by that class 
sons known by the name of supernumeraries, 
occupation was better understood than capable of al 
nition—‘ secret service men’—of whom many were 
tained in almost every nobleman’s establi 
France, and a still greater number in royal housebolds 


‘ Not the Pedrille 


to endure ; for she loved, and always Joved the man te j during the sixteenth century. 
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1: Pedrillo received his instructions, such explanations 
were necessary, and, with an earnest injunction to 
a time, and spare no pains in gaining information, 
paneer} Herman departed with him. 
ve As soon as they quitted the royal presence, he turned 
to Herman, and exclaimed, with a laugh, ‘ Ha! Senor 
t we little dreamed of meeting again in this gay 
; ted in the mountains.’ 
ae? i. aid Eemen, dryly.”’ 

Qur readers, of course, do not need to learn 
more of this adroit and useful Spanish rogue, 
with whom they made acquaintance in the earlier 
art of the tale. Herman, in the meanwhile, 
kept closely to his quarters, impatiently waiting 
for the intelligence which he expected from the 
(jucen’s clever emissary. A good description of 
the French capital occurs here, as Paris might 
have been seen, in all the filth, misery, and inse- 
arity of the reign of Francis and his brother, 
and, indeed, until a much later date. One night 
llerman, worn out with waiting, took a ramble 
through the dark, desolate, unpaved streets, 
where the wolves acted the part of scavengers. 
On returning to his inn, he was told by honest 
Fritz that the schelm Pedrillo was seeking him :— 


+ Pedrillo exclaimed Herman, joyfully, anticipat- 
ing a termination to the wearying suspense he had en- 
dured for the last three days. 

«Ya, it is that blackguard, sure enough,’ said Fritz, 
not altogether pleased with his master, for the welcome 
he seemed disposed to give their ancient enemy. 

‘‘ Herman hastily entered, and found Pedrillo stretched 
out and fast asleep on a wooden settle in the anti-room 
of his apartment, no longer arrayed in his handsome uni- 
form, but covered with a tattered suit of byegone finery, 
which had once belonged to a gentleman. As Herman 
roused him, he exclaimed, ‘ Hla! Senor caballero! I am 
glad you are come, for 1am wasting precious time. Not 
indeed that a little sleep will do me any harm. I have 
had none these two nights past, so busy I have been in 
your service, camarado ! 

“* Your garments have got a little seedy in my ser- 
viee,’ said Herman, prudently resolved not to take of- 
lence at the impudent familiarity with which he was ad- 
dressed. 

“*O1 por Santiago !’ he replied, ‘ it would not do 
to visit some of my friends with a good coat on my back, 
wnless | had made up my mind to go home without one. 
Bat let us to business, Senor ; for, by all the devils ! we 
wave no child’s play before us; nor a baby to deal with. 
We have opposed to us neither more nor less than a man 
hore powerful than the King. We must fight the King’s 
‘minister and master, the Abbé Duprat. And I have had 
a hint,’ he added, while a sullen shade clouded his face, 
‘that, if we are beaten in the contest, I shall run the 
risk of being discarded from a good and profitable service. 
Then, on the other hand, I am promised great things 
shen we get our kingdom ef Navarre. At present, you 
know, we have only the title, your imperial master kindly 
rerulating its atfairs, and receiving its revenues for us. 
My royal lady will move heaven and earth rather than 
ote up the cause of any one she undertakes to protect. 

‘* This is strange,’ said Herman. ‘ What interest 
‘aa the minister have in this affair ¢ Is his love of jus- 
lice $0 stern that——_—’ 

“' Justice !’ interrupted Pedrillo, with a mocking 

wagh. * By the holy innocents, to whose company you 
rong, hermano! you seem well acquainted with this 

oe city, and the doves which build their nests in it. 
ut you will know better by and bye. 

Rand ra you know in what degree of relationship you 

imi to the house of St. Ange ?’ 
_** No,’ replied Herman. 
thinans them, but very remotely I believe, and we have 

me had any intercourse with them.’ 

But you know one of them ¢’ 


‘I know my mother is 4l- | 
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‘** No. None.’ 

** * Nor Durochet 

‘« « Durochet—yes,’ said Herman, ‘ I know him.’ 

‘* « Durochet St. Ange is your relative, and a principal 
witness against you in the approaching trial for the mur- 
der of another St. Ange, his half brother (the illegitimate 
son of his father and an Italian woman), who called him- 
self the Chevalier de Sablons.’ 

‘*Tlerman sat listening in silent astonishment, and 
Pedrillo continued : ‘ It is lucky for you, Senor, that 
her Highness of Navarre selected me in this affair. They 
are few who have patience and perseverance enough— 
to say nothing of the address, tact, and knowledge of the 
world requisite to dive, as I have done, into the secret 
recesses of men’s minds, and brought up their hidden se- 
crets. You see I am already better acquainted with your 
family and affairs than yourself !’ 

‘** Now, this Durochet St. Ange isa clever fellow, 
who knows the world better than—some others I could 
name. He has wisely resolved to play the jackal, and 
help the lion to hunt down the prey he could not seize 
alone. The lion he has chosen is sufficiently strong, be- 
ing, as I told you, the Abbé Duprat, who, already 
named for the next red hat that may be vacant, is of 
course looking, like all other cardinals, towards the papal 
crown.’ 

‘* * Now, the road to Rome being a very expensive 
one, money is necessary ; and as France cannot directly 
and conveniently supply the great demands made on it at 
once by the King and the Cardinal, the prudent church- 
man is obliged to cast about for indirect means of sup- 
ply, and, of course, eagerly prepares to grasp the booty 
held out to him in this affair. Since a conviction of fe- 
lony obtained against you, the property belonging to you 
is confiscated to the state, and naturally falls into his 
hands,’ 

‘«* This is all nonsense!’ said Herman, who had 
hitherto listened in silence. ‘I may be—I am ignorant 
of the mean trickery and dirty artifices which you say men 
even of the highest rank resort to here to ensure success 
to their plans. But I know well that the property of my 
mother can never be confiscated by the rulers of France, 
being as it is situated in and belonging to the empire of 
Germany.’ 

‘* * Your mother is a subject of Francis the First,’ 
said Pedrillo doggedly, somewhat nettled by the tone of 
contempt with which Herman spoke, ‘ A woman fol- 
lows her husband's class and country. When she mar- 
ried a Frenchman, she became a Frenchwoman, and, 
though the property in Germany may be safe, all that is 
here will be forfeit to the crown.’ 

** « So be it, we have none in France.’ 

‘* « Tlumph !’ said Pedrillo, ‘ it were better, perhaps, 
for you, Senor, that this were true, for then Monsieur 
Duprat would scarcely take the trouble to regulate your 
affairs, and interest himself in them so warmly as he con- 
descends to do now. But these St. Anges were a weal- 
thy, and once a numerous family. No less than three 
principal members of it fell at the battle of Pavia. The 
death of a paralytic old man and a feeble infant, which 
happened during the last year, has placed your mother 
and Durochet St. Ange next in succession to the large 
estates in Languedoc and Guienne, of which your wise 
relative consents to be satisfied with a portion, abandon- 
ing the rest to the lion for the use of his paw. Besides 
this, as an additional stimulant, Durochet St. Ange is 
goaded on by either love or hate—I could not ascertain 
which. But there is some young female belonging to 
your family who has roused strong feelings in his heart, 
and activity in his brain, which ardently prompt him im 
his efforts to obtain possession of her person. 

‘* * Now, caballero, you better know your position : 
I leave you to judge whether I have been idle during the 


| last three days, and whether you will not need the ex- 


ertion of all my address, activity, and knowledge of the 


_ world, of which you appear to think so little.’ 


‘‘ The concluding part of this speech was not lost on 
Herman, for it bore the force ot truth ; and brought to his 
recollection the words of the Queen of Navarre, when she 
said he aided her as a better man neither couldnor would,”’ 
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We cannot show how the charaeter of Pedrillo, 
one of the best in the tale, is brought out,, He 
counselled Herman, meanwhile, to disguise him- 
self, and shift his quarters. Very suspicious 
characters had been in quest of him, the sup- 
posed emissaries of Duprat. Next evening Her- 
man and Fritz, both metamorphosed, secretly 


left the avherae where they had lodged. This | 


leads to some strange and wild incidents and ad- 
ventures, and introduces several new characters, 
and, in particular, Michelette—the presiding 
genius of a den of iniquity-—who, formed for better 
things, is sunk intothe lowest debasement, but is 
finally renovated and purified by the force of her 
last and strongest affection, maternal love, and the 
gratitude to Herman which that sentiment in- 
spired, We can neither give entire, nor yet 
mutilate, or injure by abridgment, the powerful 
scenes which depict Michelette engaged to betray 
Herman into the hands of his enemies, but be- 


coming, through the working of her womanly 


sensibilities, his most zealous and useful auxiliary. 


The impulse of motherly affection, uncontrolled | 


by reason or principle, had led her to undertake 
the commission of the foulest crimes against the 
generous young stranger, to serve whom she was 
now ready to lay down her lile. 

Meanwhile the day of trial was drawing on, 
and while the Queen of Navarre felt and lamented 
her want of power to cope with the Abbé Duprat, 
Pedrillo put every engine to work to counteract 
the plottings of the enemy. Many subsidiary 
scenes pass before us, in which the manners and 
characters of the period are revived and drama- 
tised in the narrative. In the course of these 
scenes Herman discovers more of the intrigue set 
on foot to confiscate the family estates by the con- 
viction of his mother, 

Almostin despair, and unable to form any plan 
of action, he had one nightthrown himself upon his 
couch, and, thoroughly exhausted, fallen asleep. 
But fate was hurrying on the events which in- 
volved all his hopes and fears.— 


**Searcely had he slept two hours, when he was roused 
by aloud knocking at the door. He arose and looked 
from the window, which, 
ee the glare of lighted torches, 
men's voices inthe street below. 

‘* It was the untiring Pedrillo, guarded by a sufficient 
number of men to ensure his safety in traversing the 
streets at this late hour, it being now between three and 
four o'clock. Tle had returned, in obedience to instrue- 
tions he had found waiting for him, to inform Herman 
that the preparations for the trial had been hurried on, 
nnd it was to take place at the Tournel/es on the mor- 
row—that is, on the day that would dawn in a few hours; 
consequently no time was to be lost. 

‘* Moreover, he informed him that the accusation against 
himself and the other members of the family had been 
abandoned ; why or wherefore he knew not ; but Lady 
lelsenberge was alone to be tried. Surprised and agi- 
tated, to sleep again was out of the question with [er- 
man, who arose, dressed himself, and, after a short econ- 
sultation with Pedrillo, they set off together to the Sieur 
de Moleville, who was to conduct the defence of the ac- 
cused, 

** All was still as they passed along, the red torch-light 
throwing a gloomy glare on the mean and miserable huts 
of the poorer burghers, and on the dead and lofty walls 
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- ' 
however, only allowed him to 
and to hear the sound of 


scavenger wolves were again at their work, but they led 
at the sound of footsteps and voices.”’ : 


The affair had already made a great noijge in 
Paris, and at an early hour the Court was crowdeg 
with a brilliant auditory. It was known tha 

the Queen of Navarre took a warm interes jg 
the case, and whispered that the Minister, why 
was known to be more powerful than Franejs 
himself, was opposed to her :— 


‘The Judges entered and took their seats. The offices 
of the Court placed themselves, and the //uissiers b 
in the prisoner. Once again Herman beheld his mother 
She was alone ; neither Gertrude nor Blanche were With 
her. Once again, with griet and anxiety, he fixed his 
eyes upon her face. She was grave and pale, but ealm 
and self-possessed. 

‘* The Sieur de Molevilie, her advocate, stood as neg 
her as the regulations of the Court admitted, and towanis 

him also Herman now tried to force a passage through 

the obstructing crowd, but did not sueceed.”’ 


The customary forms of criminal justice wepp 
gone through. ‘The first point to be established 
rwas that the prisoner, as the wife of De Sablons, 
was a subject of France, Lady Felsenberg’s 
advoeate point blank denied the marriage, which 
he challenged the opposite party to establish, 
either by authentic documents or credible wit. 


| nesses i 


‘* Silence ensued, succeeded by the low tone of the voices 
of the Judges, who appeared to be somewhat embarrassed, 
A joyful murmur ran through the ranks of the lady's 
friends, whose voices brightened as they whispered to 
each other. The blank countenances and discontented 
silence of their opponents alike announced that the mar- 
riage could not be proved. * * * @ * Aft length 
the long faces of the prosecutors cleared again, telling 
that an expedient had been found to overcome the im- 
pediment opposed to their progress. A £/tussicr called 
aloud, ‘Tfenri, Baron de Montmorency, you are sum- 
moned to appear.’ 

‘* A tall and noble-looking man arose, but an air of em- 
harrassment and vexation marked his face ; he seemed ® 
hesitate, and, after a pause of apparent indecision, here 
seated himself behind a number of persons, who crowded 
before him as if to hide his movements. It appeared he 
had been endeavouring to make his way out, when he was 
intereepted by the wardens, and brought back. 

‘nee again was heard the summons to Henri, Baronéde 
| Montmorency, to appear. Slowly, reluctantly, and with 
| an air of chagrin, he replied to the questions ef the Court. 
| The first was, ‘Were you acquainted with le Sieur de 
Ilautecombe, a gentleman of Picardy ? 

‘* To this he replied, ‘ I was.’ 

‘*Were you present at his marriage in 1505 ? 

‘This he also answered in the affirmative, 

‘** Look at the prisoner. Is she the lady to whom 
was united ? 

‘* Herman trembled when he heard his father’s name 
mentioned, and now eagerly watched the face of te 
Baron, as he turned, in obedience to the command of th 
Court, towards the lady, whose pale face was now ' 
with painful excitement, as her eyes met those of the 
most unwilling witness. His glance rested on her bs 
an instant, when he said somewhat equivoeally, * lea 
not recognise in this lady the slim and lovely girl # 
was the bride of le Sieur de Llautecombe.’ 

‘+ You know that bride was Frances Gertrude, Cou 
tess of Felsenberg ? 

‘*** I] do,’ at length came slowly and unwillingly from 
_ his lips. 

“ This was enough. The first marriage constituted ber 


-a Frenechwoman, and rendered her amenable to the 


of France. 
‘« All obstacles to the trial thus removed, the witnesses 
were called. The first was Durochet. He related @ 


which surrounded the dwellings of the higher class. The | cinetly but clearly all the circumstances attending 
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career of the deceased, whose inseparable companion he | 
had been, from their first introduction, by the Baroness | 
sen, to the prisoner, at the Castle of Felsenberg, 

i his death. He represented De Sablons as devotedly 
ttached to the weman whom he had won by the extra- 
ordinary accomplishments, natural and acquired, which 
distinguished him. : een 

+ Eminently handsome in face and person,’ said Du- 
rochet, ‘manly, brave, and graceful, he might have won 

woman’ 8 love. He had the misfortune to win that 
yes isoner. It was a fatal conquest. With the | 
came facility with which she had bestowed her hand, al- | 
most unsought, on my lost friend and relative, did she, 
by a eaprice the most unaccountable, suffer indifference | 
érst, and then hatred, to supersede the atfection she for | 
. short time entertained for her husbund. — Instigated by | 
this feeling, and anxious to recover her freedom, she | 
srailed herself of her power over her servants, who were 
che only witnesses of the marriage, to deny it. My la- 
wented friend learned her determination with grief and 
astonishment. But it was her will, and finding her in- 
dexible, he gave way and ceased to oppose her, until he | 
warned that his wife had given birth to achild. Paternal | 
love, and the sacred duties of a father, then roused him 
from the apathy which had succeeded the sorrows of his 
bughted affection, and he followed her to England, where 
she had concealed herself under the name of St. Amand, 
determined to rescue his child from the power of a woman 
so unprincipled. 

«+ He succeeded in removing the little girl, and placed 
ber, with the servant who attended her, in the cottage of 
fishermen on the coast of Devonshire. Unhappily, this 
woman, his wife, whom he still loved, alas! too well, | 
prevailed on him to let her take leave of the child ere he | 
removed it from the ceuntry. I saw him, on the even- | 
ing of the third September, leading the child towards the 
gate of Fenton Manor. On the morning of the fourth, 
| found his lifeless body on the beach, beneath the cliff | 
on which that house stands, inhabited by the prisoner and | 
her family,’ ’’ 

Other witnesses were examined; but on the 
first day of the trial nothing occurred materially 
weriminate the prisoner, who was carried back 
to the Chatelet under a strong escort, as if a 
rescue had been apprehended. Next day, among 
the first witnesses examined was Father Guiseppe, 
one of the monks of Fenmoor Abbey, who, having 
knowledge of surgery, had early seen and ex- 
amined the body of the murdered man, whose 


death he believed to be owing to a contusion on 
the skull. 











_“*Were there no traces of poison on the stomach, or | 
signs of it on the body id 
‘None,’ replied the witness to this question of the | 
Vourt. ‘Death was the result of the fractured skull, 

which might have been done by a fall from the cliff, or a | 
“ow from some blunt instrument. My own belief is, 
that he wag destroyed before he was flung over the cliff.’ | 


| 
"A low murmur ran through the Court at this de- | 
“aration, but subsided into a silence the most profound | 
as he proceeded, 

“*The clothes of the deceased were in such disarray, 
‘orn and displaced, as to show there had been a struggle. | 

tere were rushes, and a sprig of rosemary in his shoes, | 
and this was within his vest.’ 
‘o * The article produced was a lady’s stocking, made of | 
oo cloth, embroidered with gold thread, and laced | 
2 a ribbon with golden tags. From the quality of the | 
“oth, it was decided to be the produce of an Eastern 


“am, Europe at that time fabricating none but coarse 
¥oollen goods, 


te 


wa second witness, Hannah Binks, was now recalled, 
G ‘gain questioned through an interpreter (Father 
: mr a needed none). She readily, and at once, recog- 
had the stocking as belonging to Lady Felsenberg. She 
a a that, and others similar to it, often in the hands | 

» Lady Felsenberg’s woman, she said, for the | 


‘ceased on the ground : 
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ribbons often broke, and were replaced with fresh ones. 
Once a pair was lost, and a terrible fuss was made about 
it; for Esther declared that no tailor, either in England or 
France, knew how to make a lady’s stocking, and Ma- 
dame St. Amand would not wear one that had the shadow 
of a wrinkle. She could throw no farther light on the 
subject, and was again dismisssed ; and there was a pause 
in the proceedings. 

‘« This continued some time ; something seemed to go 
wrong with the prosecuting party. An embarrassment 
evidently existed, from the frequent little consultations 
among them, carried on ina voice so low as to be in- 


| audible beyond the immediate vicinity of the speakers. 


A whisper ran through the Court that an important wit- 
ness had disappeared, and could not be found. Nearly an 
hour of this suspense and anxiety to both parties passed. 

‘*At length the gloom on the faces of the discomfited 
prosecutors began to clear up. A little bustle took place, 
and the long-waited for appeared. Ile was a man of 
middle age and ordinary appearance, except that his 
countenance bore an expression of what might be called 
ferocious cunning, and a singular twinkling of his small 
black eyes. He was dressed as one belonging to the 
middle class of Frenchmen, one of whom he declared 
himself; by name Jean Marie Boutonnier, by trade a 
merchant, trading with foreign countrics, but not in the 
most direct or open manner, as appeared on examination. 
Ile was, in fact, a smuggler.’’ 


After relating many preliminary circumstances, 
this witness stated, that while resting himself 
amidst the fearn and heath, near the orchard wall 
of the Manor-house of Fenmoor, he saw a man in 
the dress of a monk let himself into the orchard. 


‘He went on to state that he saw no other person, 
or heard any unusual sound, till half an hour after the 
curfew tolled from the Abbey, when his attention was 
again aroused by hearing a key grating in the lock of the 
door, followed by a sweeping sound, as if something was 
trailing on the ground. Ilis curiosity being excited, he 
half rose, and moved nearer ; but, in doing so, the slight 
noise he made seemed to alarm these persons, whoever 
they were ; for they instantly retreated within the orchard, 
leaving the burden they were drawing without. On ap- 
proaching, he discovered it to be the body of a man, and, 
on farther inspection, knew it to be the same person he 
had seen enter an hour or two before. Finding that he 
was dead, he was induced to search his pockets for papers, 
or something that might serve to throw light on an affair 
so mysterious. In the pocket of a leathern vest he found 
a document, which he now produced, Scareely had he 


_ secured it when the door again opened, and two persons 
| came so hastily forth that he had scarcely time to throw 


himself down among the fern; which he did partly from 
fear, being alone, and partly from a wish to see what 
these people were about. But, almost immediately after 
he had done so, the signal he had been waiting for sound- 
ed, and he was obliged to go. 

‘* He was now questioned with regard to the persons 


| he said had been occupied in trailing the body of the de- 


were they men or women!‘ Ile 
declared he could not say positively, but he thought one 
of them was a woman—a lady, for he heard the rustling 
of silk. 

‘‘It was suggested it might have been the serge of 
the monk’s frock which occasioned this sound. 

‘**No, no,” he replied; ‘the night was still, 
the whispering sound of a silken garment.’ 

‘* How painfully did these words recall to Herman’s 
recollection the events of that terrible evening, when he 
too, in the solemn stillness of the air, had heard the 
‘whispering of the silken garment.’ The paper was now 
read aloud which had been found on the person of the de- 
ceased. It was an acknowledgment of the marriage of 
Lady Felsenberg, signed by herself and her two servants, 


It was 


Johann Barneck and Esther Griffindale.’’ 


One might fancy the case closed here; but 
no. Secaree had the buzz of the Court subsided 
when Barneck, the faithful old servant of the 
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Countess Felsenberg, arose in his place, and aloud © 


| 
| 
Too well he | sweet and clear, but tremulous with emotion, « Oh my 


proclaimed himself the murderer. 


‘¢ Herman looked at him with astonishment. This 
truth-loving, upright old man, with a ealm face uttering 
deliberately the most decided falsehood ! 
knew he was not guilty. Unable to decide whether his 
intellect was shaken by grief and anxiety, or that he had 
resolved on sacrificing himself to save his mistress ; he, 


however, strove to soothe him and keep him quiet. ‘Sit | 


down, my good Barneck,’ he said gently. 

‘© «No, sir,’ he replied. ‘1 must not sit down till I 
have finished what I have todo. I killed this man,’ he 
repeated loudly. 

‘*A murmur of surprise ran through the Court, and 
every eye was turned towards him. 

‘**You, old man ” said the prosecutor, ‘ you killed him, 
at the instigation of the prisoner ? you poisoned him ? 

‘‘No!’ he replied firmly, ‘not at the instigation of the 
prisoner, nor by poison. I killed him with a blow: I 
hated him; I wished him dead, and I killed him !’ 

‘¢ Herman, now convinced that his reason had given 
way, tried again to keep him quiet, but he did not suc- 
ceed. The Court appeared but little inclined to listen to 
him, but he persisted in declaring that he alone was 
guilty. 

At length he was placed at the bar and questioned, 
‘ With what instrument were you armed ?’ 

‘«*« None! I had no weapon. I struck him with my 
hand.’ 

‘** You, old man? again said the prosecutor, ‘ weak 
and infirm! The deceased is described as a strong man 
in the prime of life. How then could you have destroyed 
him, unless by poison ?” 

‘¢« There is always means to do a thing you wish to do. 





I have said I hated him, and wished him dead, but I | 


did not poison him. Did not the reverend physician, 
Father Giuseppe, declare he did not die by poison? If 
only a young and strong man could have killed him, how 
could the Grafin—a lady—a delicate lady, have done it ¢ 
As | hope for mercy—not here, but hereafter, my lady 
never, in any way, instigated me to do the deed! neither 
by look nor word.’ 

‘* Again a murmur of astonishment ran through the 
Court as Barneck, in his strange patois of mingled French 
and German, which yet, by dint of the energetic earnest- 
ness with which he spoke, he contrived to render intell- 
gible; while he continued thus to plead for the accused, 
and against himself, he was listened to with the greatest 
atention, and a warm interest in the fate of this singular 
old man was created in every good heart that heard him. 

‘* By order of the Court he was now examined, ocea- 
sionally by an interpreter.’’ 


It is needless to follow the old man’s false but 
well-connected story. At one point he blundered, 
and then refused to speak more. He had “ con- 
fussed his crime,’ he said, and was ready to 
sutler for it. He had no more to say. 


‘* Herman now turned his eyes, from the face of Bar- 
neck, to that of his mother, to see what effect this tale 
would produce on her. Her head was bent down, and 
she appeared to be weeping. At this momeut a little 
hustle took place near one of the entrances, and Esther 
(iriffindale was brought in. ‘The face of Barneck visibly 
changed at sight of her, and he said in a loud voice, ‘ Es- 
ther Griffindale knows nothing of this. 1 never told her, 
or any one else, that I killed the Chevalier de Sablons. 

‘* Esther looked pale, and trembled as she entered; but 
ov hearing these words, her head was bent down, so that 
no one could see what effect they produced on her. 

‘* They were about to interrogate her, when the Coun- 
tess arose from her seat, wiping the tears from her eyes, 
her face alternately flushing, and fading to a death-like 
paleness. After a pause, during which she seemed to 
have subdued her emotion, she addressed the Court. 
Every eye was fixed upon her, with the keenest, the most 
intense interest, as she now stood, dignified and graceful, 
the very prototype of a lady. Her face was now again 
pale, but her dark eye sparkled with excitement, 


} 
| 
| 





i 


‘ 


is no criminal ; he has but accused himself in ¢ 


the death of the priest who married us. 
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‘* A tremor of hope and fear seemed to take : 
of her friends, and almost to subdue her enemies, a5 
voice of this handsome, and still young-looking tes. 
arraigned for murder—the murder of her husban ato 
on the awful stillness of the Court, and she said, jp 


Judges and Gentlemen of the Court, let Barneck te». 
moved from the bar! The faithful, the devoted a 
hope of saving me, who alone am guilty. [ achnowloe 
that the Chevalier De Sablons was my husband, and thas 
I destroyed him.’ 

‘*« She paused, struggling for composure, while a thiver 
of horror seemed to pervade the whole mass of auditors 
as she made this dreadful confession. She then continued, 
‘ I will not strive to palliate the crime, by dwelling on the 
vices of my victim. But I owe it to myself, to my family 
and the friends unhappily but too much interested in try 
fate, to explain the circumstances that led to this fatal 
but unpremeditated deed. 

‘«* T need not relate how the intelligence reached me: 
I will only say, that not more than three months after this 
ill-fated union, I received proots the most convincing, that 
the person to whom I had bound myself, in the full faith 
of his being a man of honour and a gentleman, was bage. 
born, vicious, and unprincipled. From whiat he had qi. 
ready glone to others, I was too well prepared for what be 
would endeavour to do to me and mine. I knew he woul 
ruin and disgrace us. I knew too certainly that the ma 
I had made my husband was, and would be, my wors 
enemy, and that I must guard against him as sueh, | 
was unhappy, but I thought not of denying his claims, til 
No sooner did 
this event reach my ears, than I resolved to deny the mar. 
riage, Rashly and imprudently did 1 form these fetters, 
rashly and imprudently | determined to break them, 


‘¢* Blinded by false reasoning, I believed it right and 
just to use the same weapons as those which had beenem 
ployed against me. I boldly outraged truth, and declared 
publicly that he was not my husband.  Battled and de 
feated in his plans, he vowed revenge. The God of jus 
tice aided him, and punished me: I gave birth to his 
child—secretly and unknown even to my other children; 
and to avoid his schemes of vengeance, I quitted my home 
and took refuge in England. He found me out, cam 
into the neighbourhood in disguise, seduced my servants, 
and stole my child. In the first burst of my grief, be 
came to me secretly, acknowledged that the child wasin 
his power, forced from me a confession that she was my 
daughter—and his ; and offered to restore her to me, @ 
condition of my signing the declaration which has bee 
read. I consented, but not till he had bound himself by 
oaths the most tremendous, not to take her from me agaia. 
He left the paper and returned the next evening, the fourth 
of September, bearing under hiscloak, asleep, my—®f 
little Betta. I took her from him, and did not notice thi 
he locked the door by which he entered. 

«** | laid the child down, and when he had again 
peated the oaths, by which he bound himself to leave # 
unmolested, I gave him the paper, signed by myself as 
the two witnesses. As soon as he had secured it, # 
turned to me with a sneering and scornful laugh, and sax. 
‘* Now, Madam, we have got through the ceremony ® 
swearing, you will find I shall keep my oaths, at least# 
well as you did those you took at the altar.’’ He thes 
took up the child in his arms, and drawing a key from bis 
pocket, unlocked a door at the other end of the roe® 
The lady paused, put her hand to her forehead, 
heavily, and then went on. 

‘** * God only knows how agonising is the pang that bil 
the heart—how fearful the frenzy that seizes the brain 
the mother about to lose her child! God only, ™ 
created them, knows how powerful are the ties by wh 
they are united! Le was quitting the room. I flew # 
the door by which he had entered to eall for help to sam 
him and reseue the child. It was locked, the key gm 
I took up a footstool from the floor and struck isn wit 
all my strength—on the head. Lie fell , | 

‘+ Again she stopped, and put her hand te her foreba 

‘** J know not,’ she went on, once more breakibé 
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; d that a pin might have been heard to 
wanes angen Bsa whether he died by that 
erp. whether I repeated it. I have tried to recollect 
tO sored. I think there must have been a struggle ; 
ing ig all vague, dim, and indistinct. This is all 1 can 

'], all I know of the terrible transaction.” 

Fi, A question was put by the Court, to which no an- 
gor was returned ; the prisoner had fainted. Senseless 
aad motionless, she was borne out by the officials. 

The horror and indignation which her confession had 
+ frst excited, subsided as she proceeded in her narra- 
vs and now, at its conclusion, sentiments of pity and 


tive | ’ 
t alone seemed to reign among her auditors.’’ 


regre 

Esther, the loyal maid, was now examined, 
end no doubt remained of the guilt of the prisoner; 
‘at sentence was deferred till it could be read in 
hur presence im open court. All hope had expired, 
vat Herman in desperation was once again about 
., eonsult the advocate, when he encountered Pe- 
ill The ci-devant roguish and 
impudent muleteer was now a changed man, He 
vad become respectful and sympathising. At 
this time he had to communicate a plan for the 
escape of Madame Felsenberg; and he produced 
, monk’s dress, and an order for the admission 
of Father Grégoire St. Simon to her prison cham- 
er. With great peril and difficulty Herman, 
assuming the disguise provided for him, made his 
way to the chamber of his hapless mother, who 
was found sunk in the deep torpid sleep which 
vllows great mental exhaustion. 


‘Beside her mother, sleeping too, lay Gertrude, but 
# sadly altered that hardly would he have known her else- 
where. Her round, plump, Hebe-like form wasted and 
tin, her dark eyes sunk in their sockets, and surrounded by 
livid ecirele, denoting extreme debility. Her cheek was 
wllow and wan; and a hoarse low cough slightly dis- 
tarved her from time to time, and was followed by a 
wean, but without waking her. One thin, transparent 
tand clasped that of Lady Felsenberg, the other was 
round her mother’s neck, and tears were still visible on 
wer faded cheeks. 

* For a while Herman gazed fixedly on this scene 
vith heart-breaking sorrow. He believed he saw death 
written on the brow of Gertrude—the lovely, the gay, the 

coming Gertrude ; the playmate, the companion of his 
‘uldhood, his affectionate and steady friend—like his 
mother, she too was doomed. There was yet another 
Lom his sad heart sought, once—still dear; alas! too 

ar, as he felt in this hour of deep affliction, when the 
seart pines for sympathy and love. 

“He turned his heavy eye around the chamber. 
vanche was standing at a distance from the bed. At the 
‘und of an approaching footstep she raised her finger to 
*r ip, 48 an injunction for silence. She was harassed, 
r-worn, and thin, but appeared to be in tolerable 
wealth. He looked at her for a moment, and then turned 
way and retreated. The sight of her now seemed to 
woluee none but the bitterest feelings in his mind. Al- 
ready worn and weakened by what he had lately under- 
sone, he was in no fit state to encounter such a seene as 
‘ss, and the prospect of what was before him. 

He seated himself at the end of the outer room ; a 
“ark aud sullen shade clouded his face. His spirit sunk, 

* courage and his faith in a just and protecting Provi- 
sp i gone. The fiend Despair took possession of 
+ ape “ape existence, and the Power that created 
"dg suffer thus,’ he muttered. ‘ I shall be a 
Whee | 5 Schonoured, unallied, uncared for by any one. 
ro they, what had I done, to merit such a fate ¢ 

“" should | bear it ? why should I live 7” 
the believed himself unheard, alone : it was not so. 
; seen the sullen shadow on his brow, his 
muy eye, and trembled. 
r "room, she went to him, stood near, and watched him. 

"din his own wretchedness, he heeded, he saw her 
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Softly closing the door of the | 
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not. She placed herself before him, and said gently, 
‘ Take courage, Herman ; all is not yet lost !’ ’’ 


Long explanations of past misunderstandings 
followed; both were soothed, reassured, and for- 
tified, and Blanche even ventured to speak of 
hope. The Queen of Navarre was a true and 
powerful friend ; and the death of De Sablons, 
unpremeditated, could not by any one be consi- 
dered a murder. 

Lady Felsenberg herself declared to Herman 
that, since the crisis of her fate she had known 
more peace of mind than for many months. The 
burthen of secret guilt no longer oppressed her 
conscience. She had confessed her crime, and 
she had saved her faithful servant from the fate 
he coveted, to rescue her from shame and death. 

The Queen of Navarre was deeply concerned 
at the result of the trial; but did not desist from 
her good offices. The crime she regarded as one 
committed by a frantic mother in a moment of 
frenzy, and she believed that Lady Felsenberg’s 
death would be a judicial murder. She consulted 
with Count Laval on the best means of rescuing the 
victim of the avarice and intrigues of Duprat. She 
owed Herman a large debt of gratitude; and 
now her feelings were as deeply interested for his 
mother, about to die a felon’s death, and she a 
queen and sister of the King of France, unable to 
protect the unhappy lady; or even to procrastinate 
her fate, till the pleasure of the absent king should 
be known. For the execution was to be precipitated 
lest the arrival of Francis might wrest the victim 
from the minister who was to profit so largely by 
her death. The Queen, almost in despair, in- 
quired of the Count if nothing could be done even 
to delay the intended mockery of justice. 

**« | know not, indeed, your Highness,’ said the Count 
thoughtfully, and speaking slowly, ‘ unless—unless some 
impediment should arise, some accident happen, on the 
passage of the prisoner from the Chatelet to the Tour- 
nelles.’ 

*** Accident !’ said the Queen, with a face suddenly 
changing from the grave and anxious expression, to one 
of cheerfulness and hope, readily catching the idea. ‘ Ah 
yes : it is not impossible but some accident might delay 
the sentence ;—I must go forth to-morrow. At what 
hour is the prisoner to be brought into Court 

‘** At eight o'clock.’ 

‘-* Ah! we must also go forth at an early hour. 
have pressing affairs to regulate.’ 

‘«* We must not interfere with the officers of justice,’ 
said the Count with a grave face. 

‘**Oh no: certainly not! We have far too much 
respect for the laws. But among other thiugs, we have 
a visit of ceremony to make, and must have a sufficient 
escort—a guard of honour,’ replied the lady, with a tone 
equally grave, but a sort of dimpling round her handsome 
mouth showed indications of a smile. ‘If you com- 
manded the escort, Count, and you knew our business to 
be urgent, would you not clear the way for us 

‘«* Assuredly, Madam! It would be my duty to obey 
your Highness’s commands.’ 

‘* * And if, in clearing the road for us to pass, a few of 
the heges should be upset—how could it be helped? now 
laughing outright, like a true woman as she was, delighted 
with the idea of at once defeating the plans of the minis- 
ter whom she hated, rescuing his destined victim, in 
whose fate she was so warmly interested, and repaying 
thus the obligation she owed to the young Count 
nan. 

‘* The Count de Laval, still trying to look grave, could 
however, prevent his mouth from exhibiting its 
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ample width, and the strong white teeth which garnished 
it, as he replied, ‘I shall endeavour to execute the orders 
of your Majesty in such a way as will defeat the plans of 
a bad man, without showing disrespect to the laws. 
There were many noble gentlemen in Court to-day who 
listened to the poor lady’s tale with pity and sympathy, 
and who would gladly show their chivalry in such a cause. 
Fear not that we shall fail to do our best to serve your 
Ilighness and her.’ 

‘* With a low bow he prepared to depart. 

‘* * We shall confidently rely on your skill and prowess, 
noble Captain of our hosts, when we go forth in our war- 
chariots to smite the Philistines,’ she said gaily.’’ 


And the plan succeeded to admiration, though 
the agency of many persons was required to earry 
it forward, and, above all, that of Pedrillo and 
Michelette. 

For some time after the wild reseue of Lady 
Felsenberg in the streets of Paris, to effeet which 
force, fire, and craft were all required—her fate re- 
mained a mystery. By the vicissitudes of romance, 
she had, in the meanwhile, met Durochet, and also 
on his death-bed the smuggler, who had been the 
principal witness against her; and in the exercise 
of exalted Christian charity, their victim was en- 
abled to return them good for evil. 

How the one villain finally destroyed the other ; 
how Durochet became the victim of the guilty in- 
strument he had suborned is now become an inci- 
dent as hackneyed in romance as the story of the 
Kilkennyecats. We turn to something more attrac- 
tive and natural than such melodramatic conflicts, 

-The agitating scenes through which he had 
passed on the trial, and at the rescue, had thrown 
Hlerman into a violent delirious fever, which lasted 
for a fortnight. But the crisis was happily past. 
Ife awoke from a long refreshing sleep, weak, but 
perfectly collected. 

‘** Tell me, Fritz,’ he said, ‘ was it a dream—was it 
all a dream ?’ 

‘*«] dare say it was, sir, for you had many dreams 
lately, and wild enough they were.’ 

‘** ] thought I was at Felsenberg —— 

‘«* That was a dream, sure enough!’ said Fritz, look- 
ing round the mean and coarsely furnished chamber. 

*** Gertrude and Blanche, my—imy cousin were weep- 
ing over me because | was ill, and my mother ——’ 

‘*Suddenly he paused. Instead of swallowing the 


own, my betrotled Blanche, whose tears f, 
face 

‘‘It was, indeed, the now happy Blanche who kei 
beside his bed. » e * * ; 

‘Not more than another week passed ere the jp 
was seated beside the fire in his chamber, antigjns:: 
with much satisfaction the return of Michelette aif 
food, for which he was waiting with some impatienge, 


‘The door opened, the hungry man looked up, but & 
was Pedrillo who entered, tollowed by a Young map of 
rather singular appearanee; for, although the Dasees; 
beard on his face scarcely announced the age of ; 
there were nevertheless on it traces of sorrow, and er 
deep dejection, as it is painful to see at any age, but ten. 
fold more so when stamped on a youthful countenane 


ll on lay 





There was a downeast look, the eye appeared to be Praise) 
unwillingly, as if oppressed by shame or fear; aad whes 
for a moment he looked around, it was with a wild ay 
hurried glance, as it he expected to find a fve in ever 
one who approached. ; 


Although his cheek was swarthy and sunburned, a 
/his complexion of that sallow hue which indicates 9 


health of body, or deep discontent of mind, in all othe 
respects the features and form of the youth were 
his frame strong and symmetrically built, his featupes 
regular and well- fashioned. 

‘***Now, noble sir!’ said Pedrillo, as he entered. 
addressing Herman with the recently-acquired polisa ¢ 
his manners and language, which bespoke his ambition w 
elevate himself to a higher place in society, and tobe. 
come a gentleman—‘ now, noble sir, knowing the stroug 
interest you feel on the subject, I have brought you on 
who can give you the information you wish to obtaz. 
This young man ean tell you what probability there is of 
vetting Michel Dumarais reieased from the galleys.’ 

‘* « Speak, my friend!’ he added, turning to th 
stranger; but the youth only directed towards him au 
Herman one of his wild and hurried glances, coloured 
deeply through the dark tints of his bronzed cheek, ani 
remained silent. 

‘*A moment afterwards, his face seemed totally chang. 
ed in its expression; his eye lighted up, sparkled wa 
animation, with joy, and confidence. Ile sprang forwanl 
towards the door on the opposite side of the room, whic 
had just been opened by Michelette, who entered, bew- 
ing the food for which Herman waited. 

‘© «Mother! my mother !’ exclaimed the youth. 

‘« Michelette stood for a moment still, pale, and trem- 
bling. ‘The basin she held fell from her hands, and se 
too sprang forward. 





‘“4 meeting like this may be better imagined ti 
described. When the pvor mother’s sobs and tear & 
joy, and her rapid alternations from lamentatwa ® 





contents of the cup the man held to his lips, he grasped | 


with all the little strength he had the arm that held it, 
and said in a slow hesitating manner, as if afraid to ask 
the question which hovered on his lips. ‘ Tell me, Fritz, 
mv mother 

‘* * Safe and well, noble sir!’ 





replied Fritz.’ 


The invalid, impatient to see his friends, in- 
sisted upon getting up, and to soothe him Fritz 
pretended to go in search of his clothes. 

We have already spoken of Michelette, that un- 
furtunate mother who had been bound to Herman 
and his relatives by the strongest ties of gratitude ; 
and his promise to attempt the release of her be- 
loved, if prodigal son, from the galleys. This 
scene occurs on that promise being redeemed. 

** Soon the sound of whispering voices near him caught 
his ear, as he lay waiting in expectation of his man’s 
return. A female came to the side of the bed: he looked 
eagerly up at her. It was Michelette. With a sort of 


vague feeling of disappointment, he turned his eyes away. 
At the opposite side, another fluttering petticoat appeared. 
Again he looked up, and murmured, as he stretched forth 
bis arms, ‘ It was not all a dream! 


lt was Blanche, my 


rejoicing had a little abated, she quitted her son, a 
threw herself at the feet of Herman, exclaiming, 38 
clasped his knees, ‘Oh, noble gentleman, ‘tis to yoo: 
owe this blessed hour! 1 knew you would do it: | 
knew you would keep your word. My husband doubtes 
but J never did. No; I knew if you lived, my p* 
Michel would be set free, and come to me again: ># 
not yet—l did not expect him yet! ho, not for 3 long 
time—and he is here! here! May God fill your oF 
heart with the same joy you have bestowed on me. 
is here! he is here!’ she repeated, springing up # 
her arms again round the neck of her son, and then 4 
him towards the door, exclaiming, ‘ Come Michel, com. 
Let us go to your father!’ ”’ 


Six weeks had passed since the trial, ar 
Herman was fully restored to health, when & 
day, impatient of Pedrillo’s long absenee, ™ 
set out in quest of that bustling and i 
personage, in order to learn what chance there ¥® 
of his mother obtaining a pardon, and being * 
liberty to leave her place of concealment and 
fuge among the sisterhood of “ Our 
Merevy.” At first Pedrillo held out no hope. 





Minister was all powerful ; the Queen of Nava 
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nad no influence whatever, and several noblemen, 
her partisans, were now in the Bastille for the part 
choy had taken in the rescue of Lady Felsenberg. 
Bat strange things have happened in Courts, 
‘i cially ‘a Bourbon Courts; and having painted 
dane side of the case as if to tantalise the 
hearet, Pedrillo, after a pause, continued— 


«Notwithstanding these ugly circumstances, we need 
wot despair ; for we have another friend, powerful as the 
siehty minister, ably and willingly fighting by our side.’ 
4 Tndeed!’ said Herman, astonished. ‘Who may 
shis be 2 ; 
ow ‘] will tell you. Do you remember one morning, 
oat two months since, as we were passing through the 
Que des Minimes, a quarrel had taken place between a 
srve dog and a little one, which would have terminated 
| for the smaller combatant but for your interference ¢ 
jw you remember this ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied Herman somewhat peevishly. ‘I 
weollect something about an ugly cur, and a screaming 
woman: what has that to do with the subject on which 
we were speaking / 

“*A4h. noble sir,’ said Pedrillo, with great gravity, 
‘I told you then, and I repeat it now, that, when you 
.now the world as well as I do, you will learn to respect 
. dog, if it be the pet of a great lady, as I suspected that 
vy to be you call a screaming woman, by the civil 

solence with which she thanked you for reseuing her 
darling; although, through accident or caprice she was 
ynattended. I followed her, and found I was right. She 
war a great lady ; and that interesting little animal you 
» irreverently name an ugly cur is our powerful and 
seady friend, whose influence is alone able to cope with 
the ambition of the minister ; and to etfect what the per- 
erering and earnest entreaties of the Queen of Navarre, 
the heroic exertions of some of the most distinguished 

nin France, and, though last not least, the crafty 
eratagems and unrivalled talents of Pedro Benares— 
what all these powerful engines united could not effect, 
this little dog will do. Yes; confidently I assert the 
tact, Coco will beat the minister!’ 

“While Pedrillo spoke thus, Herman sat gazing at 

. unable to decide whether he had been drinking too 
imely, or was only amusing himself with a sorry sort of 

tihg, 

“*You do not understand this affair, noble sir,’ he 

otinued ; ‘1 will explain it to you. When I found how 
esperate was our position, how utterly unavailing our 
tempts to remedy it, I recollected the affair of the 
ighting dogs, and hope again awoke in my heart. I 
wave said, I ascertained who the lady was. I asked an 
wudience ; it was accorded. I had the satisfaction to 

arn that Coro had suffered no serious Injury ; and I 
ok the opportunity to relate the perilous situation in 
ruich your family were placed, as well as yourself, who 
dso promptly come forward to his rescue. She listened 
® me with the most gracious condescension, and an air 
interest in my tale that cheered me greatly.’ 

“* And this lady—who is she ? ' 

“*Please to let me go on, noble sir. The lady lis- 
‘ened in silence till I narrated all that had been done, 
and my fears that all hope was lost, when she broke in 
“a my tale with a scornful curl on her lip, and said quietly, 
wat decidedly, ‘*Oh no, indeed ; Monsieur Duprat is not 
“omnipotent as you i lieve him to be ; and I am sure it 
* quite impossible the suit of her Llighness of Navarre 
“ould ultimately fail. I will inquire about it.’’ I was 
“en dismissed ; and I departed uttering silent blessings 
s the little rumpled nose, which plainly indicated to ne 
‘Ae triumph of our cause, and the downfall of the minister. 
decides liad the ill fortune to displease Acr, and his fate is 


,, And who is this lady, if this be not all a jest ” said 
“Crman again. 


,_’ * Who is the lady 7 repeated Pedrillo. ‘ Who should 
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‘about their ears. 
laughter echoed through the woods, and a scramble began 
among them, in their eagerness to fill the wicker baskets 
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‘“** You believe she will obtain a pardon for my 
mother ?” 

‘** No; I believe there will be no pardon in the ease. 
When ladies undertake reform, it is generally a radical 
one; they dislike half measures. This lady is a fair 
sample of her sex. She took up your cause, and set to 
work vigorously. It is little more than a week since I 
was honoured with my first audience, and she has already 
made some of the judicial puppets dance to a strange 
tune, by the activity with which she has been pulling the 
wires that move them. This is all IT can tell you. To- 
morrow I shall know more: I am commanded to attend 
her early in the morning.’ ”’ 


Next day Pedrillo—now as the lover of Torna- 
lina, become a more virtuous man, and in his 
manners and dress almost a gentleman—was 
enabled to congratulate Herman on the restoration 
of his family to safety, wealth, and rank! and 
ordered him to kiss the hand of Coco's mistress, 
Iferman kissed instead the hand of the Queen of 
Navarre. 

The closing scenes of the romance are as pleas- 
ing and graceful as the opening is effective and 
spirited. Ten years afier the above date, on a 
bright and beautiful September morning, a lady 
and gentleman, accompanied by a few armed and 
mounted attendants, were traversing the little 
kingdom of Navarre. 


‘*The principal person of this little band of travellers 
was a handsome and noble-looking man, of a dignified and 
military air, apparently about thirty years of age. He 
was mounted on a strong and spirited horse, on which 
was also seated a sweet-faced and lovely female, a few 
years younger. 

‘*The path they had entered at the foot of the hills, as 
they mounted, led thetn through some beautiful sylvan 
scenery, where the rocky substratum, occasionally ‘ crop- 
ping out,’ in strange fantastic shapes, amid the tangled 
foliage of brush-wood, and wild creepers, which partially 
clothed them, now and then gave place to the deep shade 
of a thick-set group of high trees. As they rode slowly 
on, the gentleman turned to his companion with an ani- 
mated countenanee, about to express his admiration, but 
on looking at her he said, ‘ Thou art indifferent to this 
beautiful scenery. Why is thy face so pensive, my 
precious Blanche ?” 

‘« * T was thinking of our home,’ she replied, ‘ of our 
children, of our noble boy, and my tiny Minna, and all the 
dear inmates of Felsenberg. It is a year since L| left 
them.’ 

‘«¢« Ah! said he, ‘ you grudge the time I have devoted 
to finding out this Conde Benares, whose address I have 
unfortunately lost.’ 

‘« « Grudge ! repeated the lady, ‘what a word! When 
did I ever grudge anything which contributed to your 
pleasure ?’ 

‘¢ * Never, dearest! Thou hast ever been to me a 
consoling angel in affliction, a sweet companion in my 


joyous hours.’ 
* . ° . * 


‘* So absorbed were they in the subject of their colloquy 
that the way had been forgotten, till it terminated in a 
grassy glade. While they hesitated which way to turn, 
the voices of laughing, shouting children were heard not 
far distant. They advanced in the direction of these 
cheerful and pleasant sounds, and soon came to the spot 
where a merry little group were assembled, under the 
spreading branches of an enormous chestnut, from the 
shaking boughs of which the ripe fruit, enveloped in its 
thick green rind, came pelting down like a hailstorm 
At every fresh volley, new shouts of 


Ne be but Mademoiselle de Heilly, about to be created | which stood near. 


Jee eyne yy Estampes, 


toon of Gan.’ and the mis- 
- Orn, 


the King’s darling, 


‘« As the travellers appeared, a handsome and healthy- 
looking peasant, apparently about five or six-and-twenty, 
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deseended from the tree, and replied to their questions 
with much civility and intelligence, in the Freneh lan- 
guage, with which he appeared much more familiar than 
with Spanish, or the ordinary patois of the district. 

«** We have been travelling many hours,’ said the 

tleman. ‘ Is there no place near where we may get 
ood for ourselves and our horses 7’ 

** ¢ None, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ unless you consent to 
accept such fare as my wife can set before you with a 
hearty welcome.’ 

** The hospitality so frankly offered was thankfully 
accepted, and they followed him to his home, a rustic but 
roomy cottage, with its little homestead, in which were | 
some cows and pigs ; surrounded and sheltered by olive 
and chestnut trees. On many of these the vines were 
clinging for support to sustain the heavy clusters of ripe 
grapes, swelling amid the leaves with cheering promise 
of an ample harvest, creating pleasant ideas of bright 
wine, and good cheer for the coming winter. <A good- | 
looking young woman stood smiling at the door, who gave 
the strangers a cordial welcome, and hastened to set be- | 
fore them the best she had to offer—chestnut soup, game, 
ham, and fruit ; all excellent, as the hungry travellers 
proved by the rapidity with which they were despatched. 

‘¢ « This appears to be the abode of peace and plenty,’ 
said the gentleman to his host. ‘ Were those your chil- 
dren gathering chestnuts ¢’ 

‘*« Two of them,’ he replied. ‘ The two rosy-faced, 
black-eyed boys of seven and eight years are my sons ; and 
I have a chubby girl asleep in the next room, little more 
than a year old.’ 

‘* *« You ought to be a happy man,’ observed the tra- 
veller: ‘ you have many blessings.’ 

‘* «7 am a happy man!’ he said with some emotion. 
‘T am also a thankful man, grateful for those blessings 
which it has pleased Heaven to bestow upon me.’ ”’ 





This happy peasant was the son of Michelette ; 








the youth redeemed from the galleys to virtue and | 
happiness. But the travellers did not yet know | 
this ; and the man went away, he said, to mect | 
his mother, who was bringing home provisions | 
for the family from the market town, with the | 
help of a very stubborn mule. The children began | 
to sing an air—a song which Herman well re- 
membered as the composition of Pedrillo, 


‘** * Your children must have had musical instruction ” 
observed he. 

‘* * Yes—oh, yes,’ replied Lila, the hostess; ‘ every- | 
body knows something of music here. It would be con- | 
sidered a disgrace to be quite ignorant of it. My Lord, 
the Grand Forester, is a great musician. ‘That air my 
boys are singing is one he composed himself, ‘ The maid 
with the starry eyes’ is said to be a lady of the Court. 
He is terribly in love, and has been hoping to marry her | 
these many years; but she will not consent to quit the | 
(Queen and the young Princess Jeanne, her daughter. 
She is greatly attached to them both.’ 

*** Hat’ said the traveller, apparently surprised, his 
face lighting up with an expression of curiosity and inte- 
rest, ‘ what is her name ” 

‘* * She is called the Lady Tornalina.’ 

** * And my Lord, the Grand Forester ?’ 

‘* « The Conde Benares.’ 

‘* The travellers exchanged a glance, which spoke their 
satisfaction ; andthe hostess was assailed with a multitude 
of questions on a subject which appeared equally interesting 
to both parties. Lila, once set a-going on what appeared to 
be a darling theme, continued to narrate, with extraordi- 
nary volubility, in her own native patois, the great and | 
wonderful revolution my Lord, the Grand Forester, had | 
effected in the morals and manners of the people of the 
district, since he had resided at the Castle of Bellamontes. 





‘* While she was speaking, the children brought in a | 
huge basket of chestnuts between them, stumbled at the 
door, and spread its whole contents on the cottage floor. 

‘** Ah, Gallopinos! Thou naughty Mico. This is the | 
way with thee always!’ she exclaimed, laughing, and | 





helping to pick up the scattered fruit. ‘ There, it~ 
with them to the granary.’ : 

«< ¢ Your son is called Michel ?” said the stranger, 06 the 
children carried off the basket. ‘ May I inquire your hs. 
band’s name ?’ 

‘« « Galbinos,’ she replied. 

‘* He looked disappointed, but, afier a MOMeNt’s pany 
he said, ‘ He is a Frenchman—has he always borne tig: 
name ?”’ 

‘« She seemed to hesitate, and her face slightly flnghe: 
as she replied, somewhat evasively, ‘ He isa Frenehms» 
He has always been called Galbinos.’ 

‘‘ Without waiting for farther questions, sho rosy 
the narrative, which had been interrupted by the entraye 
of the children :-— 

‘¢ «Oh, if you had known this country before my [ov 
the Grand Forester, took charge of it,’ she said, § tm 
would scarcely believe it the same place. Sueh frightts 
robberies and murders used to be committed! Neithe 


| rich nor poor were safe. I could tell vou such terry 


tales. Nobody worked. The people lived by thieving 
and yet many of them were half-starved. Those wl, 
would fain have earned an honest living could find p. 
thing todo. But now it is very different. Musicians a» 
always welcome, but my Lord will have no begyar. 
Everybody willing to work is employed and waid. 

‘‘ In religious matters, too, there is a great chanp 
We have no people now trying to ruin and destroy ex 
other, because they happen to think differently on relig. 
ous subjects. At first some of the priests, who had bee 
used to rule the people, were very refractory. But they 
soon found it was quite useless to stand out against wr 
Lord. He was always sure, in the end, to get the better 
of them, by hook or by ervok, and have lis own way. 

«« « He never inquires whether a man is a Catholiecr: 
Calvinista. All are protected alike, and have their om 
chapels and ministers. 

««« Ah!’ she exclaimed, after a moment’s pause, wit 


| great animation and a sparkling eye, ‘ it would do yor 


heart good to go through some of our villages on a Sv 
day, and see how merrily the people clack the castene: 
and spring, with clean and happy faces, in the dance, b- 
neath the chestnut trees, or on the open green when t 
sun is down; instead of the half-starved, dirty, = 
wicked wretches that usedto lounge about. Ab, ™ 
Lord isaclever man! It is curious to see, sometim= 
what strange ways he takes to make people do what » 
right, and settles all quarrels so peaceably. He will bv 
no fighting. He says only fools fight ; clever men lar 
no need to do so.’ 

‘« The two boys now entered with another basket l’* 


_as before, when, at the sound of a snapping whip whe 


was heard without, they both exclaimed, ‘ Fath 
father !’ abandoned the basket, and rushed out to mee 
him ; the little girl, who had crept into the room une 
ticed, scrambling after them on her hands and knees, =) 
crab-like movement. | 

‘* Soon the joyous group appeared at the door, * 
again the host, with the little girl in his arms, respect’ ’ 
saluted the travellers, apparently pleased to find the 
still there. 

‘« « This is the lady and gentleman, mother, who [tw 
you had honoured our cottage with their presence,’ » 
said, turning to a pale, small-featured woman behind b® 

‘« « Honoured, indeed ’ she said, earnestly gazing * 
the strangers as she advanced. ‘1 am not mistaken: * 
is our noble benefactor the Count of Felsenberg, 
Madame Blanche, his wife. Oh, this is a happy or 
Michel !’ 


‘« « Michelette !’ exclaimed the lady and gentiem® 


| together.’’ 


This was a happy meeting to all parties. ** 
excellent supper was provided by Michelette 


her daughter-in-law ; and Michel, grades! 


gathering confidence, told his noble guests his 07" 
story, and many anecdotes of that great #* 
reformer, the Conde Benares, alias Pearillo, *” 
had taken the kindest interest in his fortunes 
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his mother. As the party rode forward 

morning, Herman sank into a fit of deep 
= and Blanche at last inquired what so 
sae oceupied his thoughts— 


«+ ] was thinking,’ he replied, ‘ that this low-born, 
eif-educated Pedrillo, whom I so despised, and who has 
nad none of the advantages I have had, is, nevertheless, 

far greater man, 4 more useful individual, a better 
; of society, than myself.’ . 

« ¢ Pedrillo a better, a greater man than you ?’ said the 
astonished wife. * You, so distinguished as a general, 
ganding so high in the esteem of the Emperor, and the 
opinion of the world ’ 

« «Yes; Tam renowned asa man of the sword, one of 
those for whom Tedrillo entertained a great contempt : I 
begin to think he was not altogether wrong. The true 
sav to estimate a man is by the degree in which he bene- 
éts others, the proportion of happiness he bestows on his 
fellow mortals. What have I ever done for such a pur- 
nose? My business has been to devise the readiest 
means to destroy them. This man stands far above me, 
as the benefactor of mankind.’ Man 

“Nay, Herman !’ she said warmly, ‘ this is unjust to 
yourself, and the warrior’s noble calling.’ ’’ 


those of 


Blanche eloquently pleaded the soldier’s cause, 
and maintained the dignity and utility of his 
vocation. And her soldier has now returned, and 
that for ever, from the military service of the Em- 
peror, which had carried them into Spain. 

They have reached their home. Their little 
son, the young heir of Felsensberg, 


“Sprang forward with a joyful shout, holding his little 
sister with one hand, to welcome his father and his 
mother, while, with the other, he nearly tore Aunt Ger- 
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trude’s dress off, in his eagerness to make her keep pace 
with his own bounding steps. Gertrude—once more the 
gay, the laughing, and now the darling Aunt Gertrude 
—who cried and laughed by turns, at sight of the long 
absent and beloved brother and sister ; while Lady Fel- 
senberg, with a heart swelling with joy and thankfulness, 
stood struggling to suppress and subdue the wild rush of 
affectionate impulse which she now mistrusted, having 
learned, by bitter experience, that the unrestrained in- 
dulgence of even maternal affection may produce evil. 

‘« There, too, stood another young aunt, a slender, 
graceful, and lovely girl of thirteen, the little Betta ef our 
tale. 

‘* What a happy group was that which assembled round 
the supper-table, in the hall at Felsenberg, on that even- 
ing ; where the servants of the household crowded in, dis- 
puting with each other the privilege of waiting on them. 
Foremost among them were Esther and Fritz. But 
one white head, one attached heart, was sadly missed. 
The good,-the faithful old Barneck, was sleeping in peace 
beneath the ancient elms.’’ 


Thus happily closes “ Truth and Falsehood ”— 
a romance which displays throughout considerablo 
inventive power, accurate conception, and nice 
discrimination of character—no mean literary 
accomplishment; and, above all, the rare merit 
of sustaining unabated to the last page the inte- 
rest excited by the first. The volumes contain 
another story, but of inferior excellence. It relates 
the adventures of a pair of female Crusoes, and 
has the moral merit of showing that, thrown upon 
their own resources, women are not such very 
helpless creatures as they themselves imagine ; 
and also that, in the sex, many sterling qualitics 
may lurk under a vulgar or unrefined exterior. 





THE TEARS OF ENGLAND! 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


England weeps ! she weeps with grief ; 
Tear-drops stain her cheek’s bright hue ; 
Faded is her rose’s leaf— 
Dimned her eyes ot Saxon blue. 


England weeps! and tear-drops fall 
On her shoulder tresses fair, 
Darkening to a shadowy pall, 
Her bright shades of Saxon hair, 


England weeps! and drear her wail 
Fitful flits in sobs of woe ; 

Windsor’ s towers and Avon’s Vale, 
Hear them, as they come and go. 


Through the towns she takes her way, 
Sighing to the good and wise, 

Showing where the foul courts lay, 
Tear-stained cheeks and swollen eyes. 


Through the country lanes she goes, 
Where the peasants starve and fret, 

Weeping forth her bosom’s throes, 
With red eyes and lashes wet. 


In the gilded mansions high, 

Sealding tears of pride she weeps ; 
In the dark low hovels nigh, 

Sorrow's shower her bosom steeps. 


One tear fell on pauper’s bier, 

While she sobbed a mournful moan, 

Startling up that chureh-yard drear, 
But the chill damp turned it stone. 


One tear fell where senates meet, 
England’s woes and wrongs to list ;— 





Fell it at the speaker's feet, 
‘Then that tear dissolved in mist. 


One tear fell on trader’s board, 
In the mart of fashion’s whirl— 
And the trader thanked the Lord— 
And then sold it as a pearl. 


One tear on the poet’s breast 
Also fell—a glorious curse! 

Grieved he much, but did his best 
When he rhymed it in a verse. 


Other tears fell fast and long, 
Like full showers of Heaven’s rain, 
Sweet in sorrow, as sad song— 
When the bard dies in a strain. 


One tear fell where gallows stood, 
And that tear was dark with woe; 
One tear was a drop of blood, 
And it fell at Peterloo. 


Fell those tears as from the sky, 
Falls the fastly-coming shower, 

Ere the thunder booms on high, 
And the lightning gleams in power. 


And as birds fly to and fro, 
While as yet the tempest sleeps, 

By signs taught of coming woe— 
Mark the sign when England weeps! 


Deepest sorrow comes from ill, 
Retribution follows years, 

And the times their signs fulfil— 
England's woes and England's tears. 
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FOTHERINGAY. 


Vinsace of sad old thoughts! to memory dear— 
Whose wreck of grandeur lures the wanderer here, 
And woos his heart, though wide his path may be, 
To give one lingering look, one sigh to thee— 
What crowding fancies flit around thy name, 

And lend morne music to the voice of fame ! 
When the York’s castle, with its guarded towers, 
Frown’d down defiance on Time’s creeping hours— 
When many a gallant knight, in proud array, 

Won smiles from beauty in the wild tourney— 
And the pale rose, high March’s emblem flower, 
Grew swect and lovely, in each favour'd bower. 


Was it not here, where Nene quiescent tlows, 

The fair Valentia nurs’d her early woes ¢ 

Maid, bride, and widow, in one mournful day ; 

Her gladdening dream of joy was swept away, 
When gallant Pembroke lost a noble life, 

In knightly prowess, in the lists of strife. 

Poor, gentle lady! brief had been to thee 

The fawning breezelet and the sunny sea ; 

And bright, yet treacherous, were the syren smiles 
That wreathed thy brow, from hope’s alluring isles! 


And here—through mist of time, the vision sees 
The York’s proud banner curling in the breeze : 
Here Neville’s daughter dwelt, the widowed dame 
Of proud Plantagenet, of kingly name, 

Who fell, when fortune, in unfavouring hour, 

In Wakefield’s fight, smiled on Lancaster’s flower ; 
Till fickle soon, on Tewkesbury’s bloody plain, 

The white rose triumph’d o'er the red again: 


And here, too, bloom’d, in native beauty fair, 

The embryo bride of high Lancaster’ s heir. 

Far from the sickening scenes of struggling men, 
She traced thy quiet banks, soft, winding Nene! 
And oft, perchanee—as thought would dubious roam 
From the calm sheiter of her castle home, 

To England's blood-red plains, and England's woes, 
Through the fieree hate of each ambitious Rose— 
Perchance, the pitying wish might warm her breast, 
To be the purchase of her country’s rest, 

To smile the guardian power, the mutual friend, 
And teach the rebel dyes to meet and blend! 

And well, in after days, that wish was tried, 

For York’s pale rose became Lancaster’s bride! 


But years roll on in Faney’s busy train, 

And, mournful Fotheringay! we meet again. 

last is the rage of war—the hate of foes—- 

And the same sunshine smiles on either rose. 
Proud stand old England's oaks—her pastures green— 
Aud firm the sceptre of her virgin Queen. 

No longer darkly scowls the stranger’s brow, 

For all is weleome—all is gladness now. 

But thou art changed—hast thow alone no voice 
‘To bid the hearts of England’s sons rejoice ¢ 
What gloom hath gather'd on thy peaceful shore, 
That look'd so smiling and so calm of yore ¢ 
Where is thy lovely train—thy gallant knights— 
Thy dance—thy banquets—and thy mimie fights ? 
Dark frown thy castle walls; and sad and slow, 
With alter’d music seems thy stream to flow. 

Erst dancing Nene! when last I view’d thy tide, 
’Twas glad and laughing as a new-made bride. 


Is it, then, so’ and is von castle now, 

Within whose walls once beam’d the regal brow— 
Where once the Minstrel’s voice in flowing song, 
With his wild measure, bore brave hearts along ; 
Where lovely eyes once shone with witching rays, 
And held souls captive with their syren gaze ;— 
Say, is yon castle now the prison scene 

Of Scotland's beautiful, ill-fated Queen ? 











Village of sad old thoughts! the days have been 
When thou wert not, as now, a lonely scene, 
On which the eye, with mournful vision, dwells, 
Dimm’d by the tale thy alter’d aspect tells. 
Yes! there’s a voice, which tells a brighter day 
Once dawn’d on thee, peaceful Fotheringay ! 
Oh! ask not—ask not : gaze around thee here, 
And watch the drooping eye—the silent tear. 
Why is the village maiden’s cheek so pale ? 
Why deaf her ear to love’s beguiling tale ? 

Why is the glance of yon young peasant dim ? 
And his old father grey—what aileth him ? 

And childhood’s sports—wild, innocent, and gay— 
O village drear ! have they, too, passed away ? 
Alas! mock not at woe—to-morrow’s sky, 
Sweet though it smile, will see fair Mary die. 


Poor, gentle Mary! rich, perchance, the dower 
That fortune gave thee, as Earth’s loveliest flower; 
But fatal, too, for pity never felt 

England’s proud Queen, for forms where beauty dwelt, 
A few bright summer skies, serene and blue, 

Smiled sweetly on thee, when thy hopes first grew ; 
But in a land—oh! not thy native own, 

Unlike in clime, in feeling, and in tone. 

Yet thou didst well to love those glittering skies, 
Where haughtiest nobles lived but in thy eyes ; 
Where love’s warm words, so sweet to woman's ear, 
Were softiy spoken, with a faltering fear ; 

Where tkou wert all—the beautiful—-the bright— 
The warrior’s worship, and the bard’s delight! 

And if, with dazzling beauty, such as thine, 

Thou brought’ st some gifts, unmeet at virtuc’s shrine; 
If some past errors stain the page of fame, 


Where truth’s stern pen hath mark’d thy suffering name; 


Oh! those dark hours, within thy lonely cell, 
Of grief and memory, did atone them well ! 


The vision fades from Faney’s dreamy view, 
And forms ideal darken into true. 

Where erst thy castle frowned, in fortune’s day, 
I stand and muse, now lonely Fotheringay ! 
Few are the relics left, that speak to me 

Of ancient splendour, as allied to thee. 

Gone is thy pride ; and, but for Mary’s name, 
We scarce should hear thee in the voice of fame. 
Hers is the spell that draws the wanderer here— 
Hers is the tale that cloims the pensive tear— 
Hers the sad fate, that, to eternal day, 

Shall mar the tale of great Eliza's sway. 


Farewell !—but ere I pass, O gentle tide, 

Whose murmuring waters beautifully glide— 

Who giv’st fresh beauty to each lovely scene 

That boasts thy presence, melancholy Nene ; 
Whether by woodland glen, or opening meads, 
Where the far landscape distantly recedes ; 

Or by some sacred pile, or ruin’d tower, 

The lonely slave of Time’s tyrannic power ; 

0 gentle river! sad farewell to thee, 

For thou hast been a playmate thing to me ; 

And oft, in evenings still, and breezes fair, 

Our skiff’s light sail unclothed her bosom bare, 

And ’long thy quiet shores, in twilight grey, 

We laugh’d and sung the happy hours away. 
Farewell to thee! and long, when Time shall spread 
llis broader wings extended o’er my head, . 
Sweet thoughts shall dwell, at memory’s guardian sire 
Sacred to thee, and those lone haunts of thine; 

And, ’mid the hurrying scenes of struggling men, 
One sigh shall still be thine, loved, winding Nea- 
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MILTON VERSUS SOUTHEY AND LANDOR., 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Tus ‘conversation is doubly interesting: in- | but, strange to say, by some Landorian perverse- 


teresting by its subject, interesting by its inter- 
jocutors; for the subject is Milton, whilst the 
interloeutors are Southey and Landor. If a 


British gentleman, when taking his pleasure in | 


his well-armed yacht, descries, in some foreign 


waters, a noble vessel, from the Thames or the | 
Clyde, riding peaceably at anchor—and soon | 


after, two smart-looking clippers, with rakish 
masts, bearing down upon her in company—he 
slackens sail: his suspicions are slightly raised; 
they have not shown their teeth as yet, and per- 
haps all is right; but there can be no harm in 
looking a little closer; and, assuredly, if he finds 
any mischief in the wind against his countryman, 
he will show Ais teeth also; and, please the wind, 
will take up such a position as to rake both of 
these pirates by turns. The two dialogists are 
introduced walking out after breakfast, “ cach his 
Milton in his pocket;” and says Southey, “ Let 
us collect all the graver faults we can lay our 
hands upon, without a too minute and trouble- 
some research ;’’—just so; there would be danger 
in that—help might put off from shore ;—*“ not,” 
says he, “in the spirit of Johnson, but in our 
own.” Johnson, we may suppose, is some old 
rufian well known upon that coast; and ‘‘faults” 
may be a flash term for what the Americans call 
“notions.” A part of the cargo it clearly is; and 
one is not surprised to hear Landor, whilst as- 
senting to the general plan of attack, suggesting 
ina whisper, “ that they should abase their eyes 
in reverence to so great a man, without absolutely 
closing them;”’ which I take to mean—that, with- 
out trusting entirely to their boarders, or abso- 
lutely closing their ports, they should depress their 
guns and fire down into the hold, in respect of the 
vessel attacked standing so high out of the water. 
After such plain speaking, nobody can wonder 
much at the junior pirate (Landor) muttering, 
“It will be difficult for us always to refrain.” 
Uf course it will: refraining was no part of the | 
business, I should fancy, taught by that same 
buecaneer, Johnson. There is mischief, you see, 
reader, singing in the air—*“ miching malhecho” 
~—and it is our business to watch it. 

But, before coming to the main attack, I must 
‘aller myself to be detained for a few moments by 
what Mr. L. premises upon the “ moral” of any 
great fable, and the relation which it bears, or 
yaluld bear, to the solution of such a fable. Phi- 

“phic criticism is so far improved, that, at this 
day, few people, who have reflected at all upon 





mie Subjects, but are agreed as to one point: viz., 
: Mm metaphysical language the moral of an | 
— ora drama should be immanent, not transient ; | 

; otherwise, that it should be vitally distributed | 
ugh the whole organization of the tree, not | 
i or secreted into a sort of red berry or 
ws he pendent at the end of its boughs. This 

™ Mr. Landor himself takes, as a general view; | 
OL XV y0, crx, | 


| ness, where there occurs a memorable exception to 
this rule (as in the “ Paradise Lost’’), in that case 
_he insists upon the rule in its rigour—the rule, and 
nothing but the rule. Where, on the contrary, 
the rule does really and obviously take effect (as in 
the “Iliad” and ** Odyssey”’), there he insists upon 
an exceptional case. There is a moral, in his 
opinion, hanging like a tassel of gold bullion from 
the * Lliad;”—and whatis it? Something so fantas- 
tic, that I decline to repeat it. As well might he 
have said, that the moral of ‘‘ Othello” was—“ Try 
Warren’s Blacking!’ There is no moral, little 
or big, foul or fair, to the “Iliad.” Up to the 17th 
book, the moral might seem dimly to be this— 
‘“* Gentlemen, keep the peace: you see what comes 
of quarrelling.” But there this moral ceases ;— 
there is now a break of guage ; the narrow guage 
takes place after this; whilst up to this point, the 
broad guage—viz., the wrath of Achilles, growing 
out of his turn-up with Agamemnon—had carried 
us smoothly along without need to shift our lug- 
gage. There is no morequarrelling after Book 17, 
how then can there be any more moral from quar- 
relling ? If you insist on my telling you what is 
the moral of the * Iliad,” I insist upon your telling 
me what is the moral of a rattlesnake or the 
moral of Niagara. I suppose the moral is—that 
you must get out of their way, if you mean to 
moralise much longer, The going-up (or ana- 
basis) of the Greeks against Troy, was a fact; 
and a pretty dense fact; and, by accident, the 
very first in which all Greece had a common in- 
terest. It was a joint-stock concern—a repre- 
sentative expedition—whereas, previously there 
had been none; for even the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, which is rather of the darkest, implied no 
confederation except amongst individuals. How 
eould it? For the Argo is supposed to have 
measured only twenty-seven tons: how she 
would have been classed at Lloyd’s is hard to say, 
but certainly not as Al. There was no state- 





cabin; everybody, demi-gods and all, pigged in the 


steerage amongst beans and bacon. Greece was 
naturally proud of having crossed the herring- 
pend, small as it was, in search of an entrenched 
enemy; proud also of having licked him “into 
Almighty smash;” this was sufficient; or if an 
impertinent moralist sought for something more, 
doubtless the moral must have lain in the booty. 
A peach is the moral of a peach, and moral 
enough; but if a man will have something better 
—a moral within a moral—why, there is the 


_peach-stone, and its kernel, out of which he may 


make ratafia, which seems to be the ultimate mo- 
rality that can be extracted from a peach. Mr. 
Archdeacon Williams, indeed, of the Edinburgh 
Academy, has published an octavo opinion upon 
the case, which asserts that the moral of the 


‘Trojan war was (to borrow a phrase from chil- 


It was a case of retaliation for 
be 


dren) tit for tat. 
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crimes against Hellas, committed by Troy in an 
earlier generation. It may be so; Nemesis knows 
best. But this moral, if it concerns the total ex- 
pedition to the Troad, cannot concern the “ Iliad,” 
which does not take up matters from so early a 
period, nor go on to the final catastrophe of Ilium. 

Now, as to the “ Paradise Lost,” it happens that 
there is—-whether there ought to be or not—a 
pure golden moral, distinctly announced, sepa- 
rately contemplated, and the very weightiest ever 
uttered by man or realised by fable. It is a mo- 
ral rather for the drama of a world than for a 
human poem. And this moral is made the more 
prominent and memorable by the grandeur of its 
annunciation. The jewel is not more splendid in 
itself than in its setting. Excepting the well- 
known passage on Athenian oratory in the “ Para- 
dise Regained,” there is none even in Milton where 
the metrical pomp is made so effectually to aid 
the pomp of the sentiment. Hearken to the way 
in which a roll of dactyles is made to settle, like 
the swell of the advancing tide, into the long 
thunder of billows breaking for leagues against 
the shore: 

‘‘That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal I’rovidence.’’—— 
Wear what a motion, what a tumult, is given by 
the dactylic close to each of the introductory lines! 
And how massily is the whole locked up into the 
peace of heaven, as the acrial arch of a viaduct is 
locked up into tranquil stability by its key-stone, 
through the deep spondaic close, 
** And justify the ways of God to man.’’ 
That is the moral of the Miltonic epos; and as 


much grander than any other moral formally 
illustrated by poets, as heaven is higher than earth, 


But the most singular moral, which Mr. Landor | 


anywhere discovers, is in hisown poem of * Gebir.” 


Whether he still adheres to it, does not appear | 


from the present edition. But [ remember dis- 


tinctly, in the original edition, a Preface (now | 
withdrawn) in which he made his acknowledge- | 
ments to some book read at a Welsh Inn for the | 


outline of the story ; and as to the moral, he de- 


clared it to be an exposition of that most myste- | 


rious offence, Over-Colonisation. Much I mused, 
in my youthful simplicity, upon this criminal no- 


velty. What might it be ¢ Could I, by mistake, | 


have committed it myself? Was it a felony, ora 
misdemeanour ?—liable to transportation, or only 
to fine and imprisonment? Neither in the Decem- 
viral Tables, nor in the Code of Justinian, nor 
the maritime Code of Oleron, nor in the Canon 
Law, nor the Code Napoleon, nor our own Sta- 
tutes at large, nor in Jeremy Bentham, had I 
read of such a crime as a possibility. Undoubt- 
edly the vermin, locally called Squatters,* both 
in the wilds of America and Australia, who pre- 


* Squatters :—They are a sort of self-elected warming- 
pans. What we in England mean by the political term 
“ warming-pans,” are men who occupy, by consent, some 
official place, or Parliamentary seat, until the proper claim- 
ant is hd enough in law to assume his rights. hen the 
true man comes to bed, the warming-pan respectfully turns 
out. But these ultra-marine warming-pans wou/da't turn 
out. They showed fight, and would’nt hear of the true 
man, even as a bed-fellow. 


occupy other men’s estates, have latterly ius. 
trated the logical possibility of such an offenes. 
but they were quite unknown at the zra of Gebi, 
Even Dalica, who knew as much wickedness as 
most people, would have stared at this unheanj. 
of villainy, and have asked, as eagerly as J dig_ 
‘* What is it now? Let’s have a shy at it jp 
Egypt.” I, indeed, knew a case, but Dalica di: 
not, of shocking over-colonisation. It was th, 
case, which even yet occurs on out-of-the-way 
roads, where a man, unjustly big, mounts jp;, 
the inside of a stage-coach already sufficiently 
crowded, In streets and squares, where inex could 
| give him a wide berth, they had tolerated the injys. 
tice of his person ; but now, in a chamber g0 ¢gp. 
fined, the length and breadth of his wickedness 
shines revealed to every eye. And if the coach 
should upset, which it would not be the less likely 
to do for having Aim on board, somebody or other 
(perhaps myself) must lie beneath this monster, 
like Enceladus under Mount Etna, calling apon 
| Jove to come quickly with a few thunderbolts and 
destroy both man and mountain, both succuby 
and incubus, if no other relief offered. Meantime, 
the only case of over-colonisation notorious to al! 
Europe, is that which some German traveller 
(Riedesel, I think) has reported so eagerly, in 
ridicule of our supposed English credulity ; viz. 
—the case of the foreign swindler, who advertised 
that he would get into a quart bottle, filled Drury 
Lane, pocketed the admission money, and de. 
camped, protesting (in his adieus to the specta- 
tors) that “ it lacerated his heart to disappoint » 
many noble islanders ; but that on his next visit 
he would make full reparation by getting inte 
vinegar cruet.”” Now, here certainly was a case 
of over-colonisation, not perpetrated, but medi- 
|tated. Yet, when one examines this case, the 
crime consisted by no means in doing it, butis 
|not doing it; by no means in getting into the 











| 


_bottle, but in not getting into it. The foreign 
contractor would have been probably a very u 
_ happy man, had he fulfilled his contract by over- 
_colonising the bottle, but he would have been de- 
_cidedly a more virtuous man. He would have 
redeemed his pledge ; and, if he had even died is 
| the bottle, we should have honoured him ass 
| ‘* vir bonus, cum mala fortund compositus ;” as* 
man of honour matched in single duel with calx 
mity, and also as the best of conjurors. (Over 
colonisation, therefore, except in the one case “ 
the stage-coach, is apparently no crime; and the 
offence of King Gebir, in my eyes, remains * 
mystery to this day. 

What next solicits notice is in the nature ¢f 
digression: it is a kind of parenthesis on W 
worth, 

“Landor.—When it was a matter of wonde 
how Keats, who was ignorant of Greek, 
have written his “Hyperion,” Shelley, whom @) 
never touched, gave as a reason—‘ because he 
a Greek.’ Wordsworth, being asked his opinic# 
of the same poem, called it, scoffingly, ‘9 pe 
piece of paganism;’ yct he himself, in the best ¥@™ 
he ever wrote—and beautiful ones they e 
to the powerful influence of the ‘ pagan creed. 
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Here are nine lines exactly in the original type. 
Now, nine tailors are ranked, by great masters of 
bra, as — one man; such is the received equa- 
tion; or, as it is expressed, with more liveliness, 
in an old English drama, by a man who meets 
and quarrels with eighteen tailors—‘‘ Come, hang 
it! I'll fight you both.” But, whatever be the 
algebraic ratio of tailors to men, it is clear that 
nine Landorian lines are not always equal to the 
delivery of one accurate truth, or to a successful 
conflict with three or four signal errors. Firstly— 
Shelley’s reason, if it ever was assigned, is irre- 
levant as regards any question that must have 
been intended. It could not have been meant to 
ask—Why was the “ Hyperion” so Grecian in its 
jrit ? for it is anything but Grecian. We should 
praise it falsely to call it so; for the feeble, though 
elegant, mythology of Greece was incapable of 
breeding anything so deep as the mysterious por- 
tentsthat, in the ‘“‘ Hyperion,”’ run before and accom- 
pany the passing away of divine immemorial dy- 
nasties. Nothing can be more impressive than 
the picture of Saturn in his palsy of affliction, and 
of the mighty goddess his grand-daughter, or than 
the secret signs of coming woe in the palace of 
Hyperion. These things grew from darker creeds 
than Greece had ever known since the elder tradi- 
tions of Prometheus—creeds that sent down their 
sounding plummets into far deeper wells within 
the human spirit. What had been meant, by the 
question proposed to Shelley, was no doubt—How 
80 young a man as Keats, not having had the ad- 
vantage of a regularclassical education, could have 
been so much at home in the details of the elder 
mythology? Tooke’s “ Pantheon” might have been 
obtained by favour of any English schoolboy, and 
Dumoustier’s “ Lettres &% Emilie sur la Mythologie” 
by favour of very many young ladies; but these, 
according to my recolleetion of them, would hardly 
have sufficed. Spence’s “ Polymetis,” however, 
might have been had by favour of any good li- 
brary; and the “ Bibliotheca” of Apollodorus, who 
is the cock of the walk on this subject, might have 
been read by favour of a Latin translation, sup- 
posing Keats really unequal to the easy Greek 
text. There is no wonder in the case ; nor, if 
there had been, would Shelley’s kind remark 
have solved it. The treatment of the facts must, 
m any ease, have been due to Keats’s genius, so 
as to be the same whether he had studied Greek 
or not: the facts, apart from the treatment, must 
in any case have been had froma book. Secondly— 
Let Mr. Landor rely upon it—that Wordsworth 
hever said the thing ascribed to him here as any 
formal judgment, or what Scottish law would call 
deli verance, upon the “ Hyperion.” As to what he 
might have suid incidentally and collaterally ; the 
meaning of words is so entirely affected by their 
Pesition in a conversation—what followed, what 
vent before—that five words dislocated from their 
context never would be received as evidence in the 
Queen's Bench. The court which, of all others, 
least strictly weighs its rules of evidence, is the fe- 
male tea-table ; yet even that tribunal would re- 
{aire the deponent to strengthen his evidence, if he 
had only five detached words to produce. Words- 
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worth is a very proud man, as he has good rea- 
son to be ; and perhaps it was I, myself, whoonce 
said in print of him—that it is not the correct 
way of speaking, to say that Wordsworth is as 
proud as Lucifer ; but, inversely, to say of Luci- 
fer that some people have conceived him to be as 
proud as Wordsworth. But, if proud, Words- 
worth is not haughty, is not ostentatious, is not 
anxious for display, is not arrogant, and, least of 
all, is he capable of descending to envy. Who 
or what is it that he should be envious of ? Does 
anybody suppose that Wordsworth would be 
jealous of Archimedes if he now walked upon 
earth, or Michael Angelo, or Milton? Nature 
does not repeat herself. Be assured she will never 
make a second Wordsworth. Any of us would 
be jealous of his own duplicate ; and, if I had a 
doppelganger, who went about personating me, 
copying me, and pirating me, philosopher as I 
am, I might (if the Court of Chancery would not 
grant an injunction against him) be so far carried 
away by jealousy as to attempt the crime of mur- 
der upon his carcass ; and no great matter as re- 
gards HIM. But it would be a sad thing for me 
to find myself hanged; and for what, I beseech 
you ? for murdering a sham, that was either no- 
body at all, or oneself repeated once too often. 
But if you show to Wordsworth a man as great 
as himself, still that great man will not be much 
like Wordsworth—the great man will not be 
Wordsworth’s doppelganger. If not impar (as 
you say) he will be dispar ; and why, then, should 
Wordsworth be jealous of him, unless he is jealous 
of the sun, and of Abd el Kader, and of Mr. Wag- 
horn—all of whom carry off a great deal of any 
spare admiration which Europe has to dispose of, 
But suddenly it strikes me that we are all proud, 
every man of us; and [ daresay with some rea- 
son for it, ** be the same more or less.” For 
I never came to know any man in my whole life 
intimately, who could not do something or other 
better than anybody else. The only man amongst 
us that is thoroughly free from pride, that you 
may at all seasons rely on as a pattern of humi- 
lity, is the pickpocket. That man is so admirable 
in his temper, and so used to pocketing anything 
whatever which Providence sends in his way, that 
he will even pocket a kicking, or anything in 
that line of favours which you are pleased to be- 
stow. The smallest donations are by him thank- 
fully received, provided only that you, whilst 
half-blind with anger in kicking him round a 
figure of eight, like a dexterous skater, will but 
allow him (which is no more than fair) to have a 
second “shy” at your pretty Indian pocket- 
handkerchief, so as to convince you, on cooler re- 
flection, that he does not always miss. Thirdly— 
Mr. Landor leaves it doubtful what verses those 
are of Wordsworth’s which celebrate the power 
“of the Pagan creed ;”’ whether that sonnet in 
which Wordsworth wishes to exchange for 
glimpses of human life, then and in those cireum- 
stances, “ forlorn,” the sight 
‘¢____Of Proteus coming from the sea, 
And hear old Triton his wreathed horn ;"’ 


whether this, or the passage on the Greek mytho- 
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logy in “ The Excursion.” Whichever he means, 
I am the last man to deny that it is beautiful, 
and especially if he means the latter. But it is no 
presumption to deny firmly Mr. Landor’s asser- 
tion, that these are “ the best verses Wordsworth 
ever wrote.” Bless the man! 


‘* There are a thousand such elsewhere, 
As worthy of your wonder: ’’— 


Elsewhere, I mean, in Wordsworth’s poems. In 
reality it is impossible that these should be the 
best ; for even if, in the executive part, they were 
so, which is not the case, the very nature of the 
thought, of the feeling, and of the relation, which 
binds it to the general theme, and the nature of 
that theme itself, forbid the possibility of merits 
so high. The whole movement of the feeling is 
fanciful ; it neither appeals to what is deepest in 
human sensibilities, nor is meant todo so. The 
result, indeed, serves only to show Mr. Landor’s 
slender acquaintance with Wordsworth. And 
what is worse than being slenderly acquainted, 
he is erroneously acquainted even with these two 
short breathings from the Wordsworthian shell. 
He mistakes the logic. Wordsworth does not 
celebrate any power at all in Paganism. Old 
Triton indeed! he’s little better, in respect of the 
terrific, than a mail-coach guard, nor half as 
good, if you allow the guard his official seat, a 
coal-black night, lamps blazing back upon his 
royal scarlet, and his blunderbuss correctly slung. 
Triton would not stay, I engage, for a second 
look at the old Portsmouth mail, as once I knew 
it. But, alas! better things than ever stood on 
Triton’s pins are now as little able to stand up 
for themselves, or to startle the silent fields in 
darkness, with the sudden flash of their glory— 
gone before it had fully come—as Triton is to 
play the Freyschiitz chorus on his humbug of a 
horn. But the logic of Wordsworth is this—not 
that the Greek mythology is potent ; on the con- 
trary, that it is weaker than cowslip tea, and 
would not agitate the nerves of a hen-sparrow ; 
but that, weak as it is—nay, by means of that 
very weakness—it does but the better serve to 
measure the weakness of something which he 
thinks yet weaker—viz. the death-like torpor of 
London society in 1808, benumbed by conven- 
tional apathy and worldliness— 
‘* Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.’’ 

This seems a digression from Milton, who is 
properly the subjeet ot this colloquy. But, luckily, 
it is not one of my sins. Mr. Landor is lord 
within the house of his own book ; he pays all 
accounts whatever ; and readers that have either 
a bill, or bill of exceptions, to tender against the 
concern, must draw upon him. To Milton he 
returns upon a very dangerous topic indeed—viz. 
the structure of his blank verse. I know of none 
that is so trying to a wary man’s nerves. You 
inight as well tax Mozart with harshness in the 
divinest passages of ** Don Giovanni,” as Milton 
with any such offence against metrical science, 
Be assured, it is yourself that do not read with 
understanding, not Milton that by possibility can 


be found deaf to the demands of perfect harinony. | 











You are tempted, after walking round a line 
threescore times, to exclaim at last— Wel}, j¢ 
the Fiend himself should rise up before me at thi 
very moment, in this very study of mine, and say 
that no screw was loose in that line, then woulq 
I reply— Sir, with submission, you are —__» 
‘What!’ suppose the Fiend suddenly to demanq 
in thunder ; “ whatamI?” ‘* Horribly wrong” 
you wish exceedingly to say ; but, recollecting 
that some people are choleric in argument, you 
confine yourself to the polite answer—* That, 
with deference to his better education, you eon. 
ceive him to lie;”—that’s a bad word to drop 
your voice upon in talking with a fiend, and yon 
hasten to add—“ under a slight, a very slight 
mistake.” Ay, you might venture on that opinion 
with a fiend. But how if an angel should under. 
take the case ? And angelic was the ear of Mil. 
ton. Many are the prima facie anomalous lines 
in Milton; many are the suspicious lines, which 
in many a book I have seen many a critic peei- 
ing into, with eyes made up for mischief, yet with 
a misgiving that all was not quite safe, very 
much like an old raven looking down a marrow. 
bone. In fact, such is the metrical skill of the 
man, and such the perfection of his metrical sen- 
sibility, that, on any attempt to take liberties 
with a passage of his, you feel as when coming, 
in a forest, upon what seems a dead lion; perhaps 
he may not be dead, but only sleeping; nay, per- 
haps he may not be sleeping, but only shamming. 
And you have a jealousy, as to Milton, even in the 
most flagrant case of almost palpable error, that, 
after all, there may be a plot in it. You may be 
put down with shame by some man reading the 
line otherwise, reading it with a different empha- 
sis, a different ceesura, or perhaps a different sus- 
pension of the voice, so as to bring out a new and 
self-justifying effect. It must be added, that, in 
reviewing Milton’s metre, it is quite necessary to 
have such books as ‘* Nares’s English Orthoépy” 
(in a late edition), and others of that class, lying 
on the table; because the accentuation of Mil- 
ton’s age was, in many words, entirely different 
from ours. And Mr. Landor is not free from 
some suspicion of inattention as to this point. 
Over and above this accentual difference, the 
practice of our elder dramatists in the resolution 
of the final tion (which now is uniformly pro- 
nounced shon), will be found exceedingly impor- 
tant to the appreciation of a writer’s verse. Con 
tribution, which now is necessarily pronounced as 
a word of four syllables, would then, in verse, 
have five, being read into con-tri-bu-ce-on. Many 
readers will recollect another word, which for 
years brought John Kemble into hot water with 
the pit of Drury Lane. It was the plural of the 
word ache. This is generally made a dissyllable 
by the Elizabethan dramatists; it occurs in the 
“Tempest.” Prospero says— 


‘*7’]l fill thy bones with aches.’’ 


What follows, which I do not remember Literatim, 
is such metrically as to require two syllables for 
aches. But how, then, was this to be pre 
nounced ? Kemble thought akies would 80 
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Jadicrous ; aitches therefore he called it: and al- 
ways the pit howled like a famished menagerie, 
3s they did also when he chose (and he constantly 
those) to pronounce beard like bird. Many of 
these niceties must be known, before a critic can 
ever allow himself to believe that he is right in 
ohelizing, or in marking with so much as a ? any 
yerse whatever of Milton’s. And there are some 
of these niceties, I am satisfied, not even yet fully 
investigated. 

It is, however, to be borne in mind, after 
all allowances and provisional reservations have 
been made, that Bentley’s hypothesis (inju- 
diciously as it was managed by that great 
scholar) has really a truth of fact to stand upon. 
Not only must Milton have composed his three 


greatest poems, the two “Paradises” and the | 


“ Samson,” in a state of blindness—but subse- 
quently, in the correction of the proofs, he must 
have suffered still more from this conflict with 
darkness, and, consequently, from this depen- 
dence upon careless readers. This is Bentley’s 
ease: as lawyers say, “‘ My lord, that is my 
ease.’ It is possible enough to write cor- 
rectly in the dark, as I myself often do, when 
losing or missing my lucifers—which, like some 
elder lucifers, are always rebelliously straying 
into places where they can have no business, 
But it is quite impossible to correct a proof 
in the dark. At least, if there ¢s such an art, 
it must be a section of the black art. Bentley 
gained from Pope that admirable epithet of 
siashing, [‘‘ the ribhalds—from slashing Bentley 
down to piddling Theobalds,” i. e. Tibbalds as it 
was pronounced], altogether from his edition of the 
“ Paradise Lost.” This the doctor founded on his 
own hypothesis as to the advantage taken of 
Milton’s blindness; and corresponding was the 
havoc which he made of the text. In fact, on 
the really just allegation that Milton must have 
used the services of an amanuensis ; and the plau- 
sible one that this amanuensis, being often weary 
of his task, would be likely to neglect punctilious 
accuracy ; and the most imprebable allegation 
that this weary person would also be very con- 
eeited, and add much rubbish of his own ; 
Bentley resigned himself luxuriously, without the 
whisper of a scruple, to his own sense of what was 
or was not poetic, which sense happened to be 
that of the adder for music. The deaf adder 
heareth not though the musician charm ever so 
wisely, No scholarship, which so far beyond 
other men Bentley had, could gain him the ima- 
giative sensibility which, in a degree so far be- 
yond average men, he wanted. Consequently, 
the world never before beheld such a scene of 
massacre as his ‘“‘ Paradise Lost” exhibited. He 
laid himself down to his work of extermination 
like the brawniest of reapers going in steadily 
with his sickle, coat stripped off, and shirt sleeves 
tucked up, to deal with an acre of barley. One 
wile. 00d ne other, rested upon Ais conscience ; 
a ¢ he heard—Slash away, and hew down 
ae” a growths of this abominable amanu- 
ur © carnage was like that after a pitched 

ttle, The very finest passages in every book of 
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the poem were marked by italies, as dedicated to 
fire and slaughter. “Slashing Dick” went through 
the whole forest, like a woodman marking with 
white paint the giant trees that must all come 
down in a month or so, And one naturally re- 
verts to a passage in the poem itself, where God 
the Father is supposed to say to his Filial asses- 
sor on the heavenly throne, when marking the 
desolating progress of Sin and Death,— 
‘* See with what havoc these fell dogs advance 
To ravage this fair world.’’ 

But still this inhuman extravagance of Bentley, 
in following out his hypothesis, does not exone- 
rate us from bearing in mind so much truth as 
that hypothesis really must have had, from the 
| pitiable difficulties of the great poet’s situation. 

My own opinion, therefore, upon the line, for 
‘instance, from “ Paradise Regained,” which Mr. 
_Landor appears to have indicated for the rea- 
| der’s amazement, viz. :-— 

‘« As well might recommend 
Such solitude before choicest society,”’ 
is—that it escaped revision from some accident 
calling off the ear of Milton whilst in the act of 
having the proof read to him. Mr. Landor si- 
lently prints it in italics, without assigning his 
objection ; but, of course, that objection must 
| be—that the line has one foot too much. It is 
'an Alexandrine, such as Dryden scattered so 
| profusely, without asking himself why ; but 
which Milton never tolerates except in the cho- 
ruses of the Samson. 
‘* Not difficult, if thou hearken to me’’— 
is one of the lines which Mr. Landor thinks that 
“no authority will reconcile” to our ears. 1 
think otherwise. The czsura is meant to fall 
not with the comma after dificult, but after 
thou ; and there is a most effective and grand 
suspension intended. It is Satan who speaks— 
Satan in the wilderness ; and he marks, as he 
wishes to mark, the tremendous opposition of 
attitude between the two parties to the tempta- 
tion. 








** Not difficult if thou——’’ 
there let the reader pause, as if pulling up sud- 
_denly four horses in harness, and throwing them 
| on their haunches—not difficult if thou (in some 
mysterious sense the son of God); and then, as 
with a burst of thunder, again giving the reins 
to your quadriga, 











" hearken to me :”’ 
that is, to me, that am the Prince of the Air, and 
able to perform all my promises for those that 
hearken to my temptations. 

Two lines are cited under the same ban of ir- 
reconcileability to our ears, but on a very dif- 
ferent plea. The first of these lines is— 

‘* Launcelot, or Pellias, or Pellinore ;"’ 
The other 

‘‘ Quintius, Fabricius, Curius, Regulus.’’ 
The reader will readily suppose that both are ob- 
jected to as “ roll-calls of proper names.” Now, 
it is very true that nothing is more offensive to 
the mind than the practice of mechanically pack- 
ing into metrical successions, as if packing a 





























































portmanteau, names without meaning or signi- 
ficance to the feelings. No man ever carried that 
atrocity so far as Boileau, a fact of which Mr. 
Landor is well aware ; and slight is the sanction 
or excuse that can be drawn from him. But it 
must not be forgotten that Virgil, so scrupulous 
in finish of composition, committed this fault. I 
remember a passage ending 


‘¢____- Noe monaque Prytaninqué sy 


but, having no Virgil within reach, I cannot at 
this moment quote it accurately. Homer, with 
more excuse, however, from the rudeness of his 
age, is a deadly offender in this way. But the 
cases from Milton are very different. Milton was 
incapable of the Homeric or Virgilian blemish. 
The objection to such rolling musquetry of names 
is, that unless interspersed with epithets, or broken 
into irregular groups by brief circumstances of 
parentage, country, or romantic incident, they 
stand audaciously perking up their heads like lots 
in a catalogue, arrow-headed palisades, or young 
larches in a nursery ground, all occupying the 
same space, all drawn up in line, all mere itera- 
tions of each other. But in 
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‘* Quintius, Fabricius, Curius, Regulus,’ 


though certainly not a good line when insulated, 
(better, however, in its connexion with the entire 
succession of which it forms part) the apology is, 
that the massy weight of the separate characters 
enables them to stand like granite pillars or 
pyramids, proud of their self-supporting inde- 
pendency. 

Mr. Landor makes one correction by a simple 
improvement in the punctuation, which has a very 
fine effect. Rarely has so large a result been 
distributed through a sentence by so slight a 
change. It is in the “Samson,” Samson says, 
speaking of himself (as elsewhere) with that pro- 
found pathos, which to all hearts invests Milton’s 
own situation in the days of his old age, when he 
was composing that drama— 
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‘* Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves.’’ 


Thus it is usually printed; that is, without a 
comma in the latter line ; but, says Landor, “there 
ought to be commas after eyeless, after Gaza, 
after mill.” And why ¢ because thus ‘‘ the grief 
of Samson is aggravated at every member of the 
sentence.’’ He (like Milton) was—l. blind; 2. 
in a city of triumphant enemies ; 3. working for 
daily bread; 4. herding with slaves; Samson 
literally, and Milton with those whom politically 
he regarded as such. : 
Mr. Landor is perfectly wrong, I must take 
the liberty of saying, when he demurs to the 
line in ‘* Paradise Regained :” 


‘* From that placid aspéct and meek regard,” 


on the ground that “meek regard conveys no 
new idea to placid aspéct.” But aspéct is the 
countenance of Christ when passive to the gaze 
of others: regard is the same countenance in 
active contemplation of those others whom he 
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loves or pitics. The placid aspéct OXpresses, 
therefore, the divine rest; the meek regard ey. 
presses the divine benignity: the one is the self. 
absorption of the total Godhead, the other the 
eternal emanation of the Filial Godhead, 

‘¢ By what ingenuity,” says Landor, “can we 
erect into a verse— 


‘ In the bosom of bliss, and light of light ?*? 


Now really it is by my watch exactly three minutes 
too late for him to make that objection. The court 
cannot receive it now; for the line just this 
moment cited, the ink being hardly yet dry, is of 
the same identical structure. The usual iambic 
flow is disturbed in both lines by the very same 


ripple, viz., a trochee in the second foot, placid 


in the one line, bosom in the other. 


They are a 


sort of snags, such as lie in the current of the 


Mississippi. There they do nothing but mischief, 
Here, when the lines are read in their entire 
nerus, the disturbance stretches forwards and 
backwards with good effect on the music. Be. 
sides, if it did not, one is willing to take a snag 
from Milton, but one does not altogether like being 
snagged by the Mississippi. One sees no parti- 
cular reason for bearing it, if one only knew how 
to be revenged on a river. 

But, of these metrical skirmishes, though full 
of importance to the impassioned text of a great 
poct (for mysterious is the life that connects all 
modes of passion with rhythmus), let us suppose 
the casual reader to have had enough. And now 
at closing, for the sake of change, let us treat him 
to a harlequin trick upon another theme. Did 
the reader ever happen to see a sheriff's officer 
arresting an honest gentleman, who was doing no 
manner of harm to gentle or simple, and immedi- 
ately afterwards a second sheriff’s officer arresting 
the first—by which means that second officer 
merits for himself a place in history ; for at the 
same moment he liberates a deserving creature 
(since an arrested officer cannot possibly bag his 
prisoner), and he also avenges the insult put upon 
that worthy man? VTerhaps the reader did not 
ever see such a sight ; and, growing personal, he 
asks me, in return, if J ever saw it. To say the 
truth, I never did ; exeept once, in a too-flatter- 
ing dream ; and though I applauded so loudly as 
even to waken myself, and shouted ‘‘ encore,” yet 
all went for nothing ; and I am still waiting for 
that splendid exemplification of retributive ju® 
tice. But why ? Why should it be a spectacle 
so uncommon ? For surely those official arresters 
of men must want arresting at times as well as 
better people. At least, however, en attendant, 
one may luxuriate in the vision of such a thing; 
and the reader shall now see such a vision Te 
hearsed. He shall see Mr. Landor arresting 
Milton—Milton, of all men !—for a flaw in his Ro- 
man erudition; and then he shall see me 
stantly stepping up, tapping Mr. Landor on the 
shoulder, and saying, ‘* Officer, you ’re wanted; 
whilst to Milton I say, touching my hat, “ Now, 
sir, be off; run for your life, whilst I hold this 
man in eustody, lest he should fasten on y* 
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What Milton had said, speaking of the ‘ watch- 
ful cherubim,”” was— 


‘* Four faces each 

Had, like a double Janus ;’’ 
Upon which Southey—but, of course, Landor, 
yventriloquising through Southey—says, ‘‘ Better 
left this to the imagination : double Januses are 
queer figures.” Not at all. On the contrary, 


they became so common, that finally there were | 
; | Julium, one the Forum Augustum, a third the 


Rome, in her days of childhood, con- 


ne other. 
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tented herself with a two-faced Janus; but, about | 


the time of the first or second Cesar, a very 
ancient statue of Janus was exhumed, which had 
four faces. Ever afterwards, this sacred re- 
surgent statue became the model for any possible 
Janus that could show himself in good company. 
The quadrifrons Janus was now the orthodox | 
Janus; and it would have been as much a sacri- | 
lege to rob him of any single face, as to rob a 


is best known to itself, for really I forget. 
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king’s statue * of its horse. One thing may re- 
call this to Mr. Landor’s memory. I think it 
was Nero, but certainly it was one of the first 
six Cesars, that built, or that finished, a magni- 
ficent temple to Janus; and each face was so 
managed as to point down an avenue leading to a 
separate market-place. Now, that there were 
four market-places, I will make oath before any 
Justice of the Peace. One was called the Forum 


Forum Transitorium ; what the fourth was called 
But 
if anybody says that perhaps it was called the 
Forum Landorium, I am not the man to object ; 
for few names have deserved such an honour more, 
whether from those that then looked forward into 
futurity with one face, or from our posterity that 
will look back into the vanishing past with 
another. 





LIVES OF LORD LOVAT AND FORBES OF CULLODEN. 


Some one, whose opinion Mr. Burton considers 
authoritative on literary subjects, suggested to 
him the biography of the famous (or infamous) 
Lord Lovat, as offering many curious and remark- 
able incidents and traits for delineation. He acted 
upon the hint ; but to exhibit the diamond with 
the foil, the antidote with the bane, he has 
coupled the life of the excellent and _ patriotic 
resident Forbes with that of the crafty and fla- 
gitious Highland Chief; and thus, by contrast, 
given a more complete and effective picture, both 
of the individuals and the society in which they 
acted their parts, than could have been exhibited 
in solitary portraiture. No diligence of research, 
no pains in investigating, comparing and weigh- 
ing evidence, have been spared in accomplishing 
the onerous task ; and yet Mr. Burton has labour- 
ed, as we think, under some disadvantages ; as 
every biograplfr must who sets out, not alone with 
‘trong moral disapprobation of the character of 
his hero, but with what looks very like decided 
antipathy. In this predicament, which is one 
perhaps inevitable to a mind of rectitude, stands 
Mr. “Burton in relation to the reckless, yet wily 
and versatile, Simon ; who, after all, is hardly to 
be fairly measured by the standard of morality 
and honour which might be applicable to a culti- 
vated Lowland gentleman of the same period. 
I laving no common sympathies with his hero, and, 
a8 lt appears to us, but an imperfect appreciation 
of some of the finer points of the Highland cha- 
racter, indulgence was not to be looked for. N ay 
‘hore, Our author appears to entertain decided 
Anti-Celtie or Saxon dislikes, not merely to the 
perfidious Jacobite Chief, but to the whole 
nation or tribe, their institutions, habits, and 
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pursuits. The poetical elements of clan life and 
clan society, and the heroic virtues of the wild 
Celt—for he had his virtues—either find little 
favour, or are regarded as something worth- 
less, if not debasing. The blind devotion and loy- 
alty of the clansman to his Chief seems looked 
upon as fanatical idiotey—which, perhaps, it often 
was ; the generous chivalry of the patriarchal 
head of the tribe as a mocking phantom—which, 
for generations past, it has not seldom proved. In 
short, all that has made the Highlands and its 
clans, of late, so captivating to Southerns, and, 
indeed, to all Europe—their wild poetry, their 
inspiring legends, and intense nationality—are 
as nothing to Lovat’s philosophical, acute, and 
law-trained biographer, who, even if he should be- 
lieve, cares little ‘whether Fingal has lived, or 
Ossian sung.”’ Now, this manner of viewing the 
subject—though, no doubt, the true and correct 
one—is much better fitted “to point a moral” 
than “to adorn a tale.” Yet there is so much of 
variety and vicissitude in the fortunes of Lovat 
—so many strong contrasts and discordant ele- 
ments in his anomalous character—and so much 
that is stirring and novel in the life and scenes in 
which he figures, that his history required no em- 
bellishments of fiction or fancy. In the memoir, 
the author professes the strictest adherence to facts 
well established ; rejecting all traditional and equi- 
vocal statements and narrations. Thus much 
less pains than he has bestowed might have pro- 
duced an amusing and flashy book, wanting only 
in authenticity and sober sense. Nor can we ac- 
cuse the acute, if somewhat severe, Saxon or 
Hanoverian Judge Burton of doing the smallest 
injustice to his Highland hero, however we may 








* A king's statue :—Till very lately, the etiquette of Europe was, that none but royal persons could have eques- 


trian statues, Lord H 


lrue, but 
ral b observe that 


*toun, the reader will object, is allowed to have a horse, in St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh. 
e is not allowed to mount him. The first person, so far as I remember, that, not beimg 
, Has, in our island, seated himself comfortably in the saddle, is the Duke of Wellington. 


* * Lives of Simon Lord Lovat and Duncan Forbes of Culloden; from Original Sources.” By John Hill Burton 
veate, author of the “ Life of David Hume.” London: Chapman & Hall. 
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regret that the subject was not found more con- 
genial to his tastes. 

Besides the immense pains bestowed in the 
examination of such original documents as might 
illustrate his main design, Mr. Burton’s researches 
and speculations throw much light upon the poli- 
tical and social condition of Scotland at the mo- 
mentous period of which he treats ; and especially 
upon the internal state of the Highlands. It is, 
however, surprising that so little, that is at once 





new and strictly personal, should be remembered | 
about a man who acted so prominent a part as_ 
Lovat—remembered, at least, in his own domains, | 


' 


where the representatives of many of the leading | 


families of his tribe still remain in their ancestral | him. 


homes. 


been a long line of Lord Lovats before. 


complished all his selfish objects, but have Lone 
down to a peaceful grave with the character of . 
true Whig patriot, and a worthy private gent. 
man—a Chief among ten thousand. But his reg. 
less genius actually rioted in petty intrigue; and 
he failed at length, from the belief that he cou 
dupe every one whom he chose to play with—thy 
the Chief of the Frasers had more policy or cunyj 

than all the other Jacobite and Hanoverian leader; 
put together. Yet, from the first, there were either 
strong doubts or a perfect knowledge of his cha. 
racter ; but each of his party friends fell into the 
common error, that a man false to all the world, 
would yet, from gratitude and affeetiun, be true ty 
The favour and influence which he ae. 


| quired with persons of every nation and class, 
The Chiefs of the Frasers, like so many more | whom it suited him to use or cultivate, from the 
clan heads, are of Norman descent, and there had | palace of Louis Quatorze to the hovel of tie 


About | clan-follower, is, however, more, as we imagine, to 


the close of the 17th century, Simon, though but | be attributed to those plausible and ingratiating 


a poor kinsman of the Chief, found himself— | 


after his father, however—next in succession to 
the peerage and the wide estates of the family. 
There was, indeed, an heiress living, but Lovat 
was a male fief, and it long was, and perhaps still 
is, a maxim with the Frasers, that ‘“‘ Lassie heir 
no richt heir.” The Baron of Bradwardine had 
stout notions on this head, and so had James 
Boswell, as well as the Frasers and other clans. 
However all this may be, the future head of the 
Frasers was educated at King’s College, Aber- 
deen ; that is, he attended there for a session or 
two, and ever afterwards, when it suited him, 
proved his Humanity by not inapt classical quo- 
tations. History is, however, silent as to where 
his strangely-perverted or involuted mind _ re- 
ceived the first elements of that education, which, 


it has been alleged, was completed in Jesuit | 


seminaries, as well as in the closets and pur- 
lieus of St. James’s, St. Germains, and even 
Versailles. Of the numerous documents which 
Mr. Burton has examined, the most curious 
is a tract entitled ‘“ Memoirs of the Life of Lord 
Lovat,” which is beyond question a genuine auto- 
biography. It was written in French, of which 
language Simon, among his other accomplish- 
ments, was a complete master, and exactly in 
that style of vain-glory and rhodomontade which 
might have been looked for from its author. How 
vigorously and purely the semi-barbarian, the 
Gael, whose mother-tongue was Erse, uses the 
best forms of the Saxon language is seen in the 
free quotations made from his remarkable cor- 
respondence. Mr. Burton proves that Simon was 
a man of great natural ability, and shows him to 
have possessed considerable learning and accom- 
plishment, and rather indeed, we think, over- 
rates his intellect. It is a poor mark of a man’s 
understanding that he has not sense enough to be, 
even in a worldly sense, honest. With a little more 
seeming probity and consistency, with less of a 
decided natural genius for finesse, and even a 
vulgar, if not an honourable appreciation of the 
maxim, that “‘ Honesty is the best policy,” Simon, 
the trickster between parties and factions, who 
finally outwitted himself, might not only have ac- 


manners which he could so gracefully assume— 


| which is, indeed, the common gift of his station 








and country—than to force of intellect or 
sagacity. He read tolerably well the obvious 
characters of men; he comprehended their inte. 
rests ; he divined their wishes ; took adroit advan- 
tage of circumstances as they arose ; and, by com. 
plaisance and skilful flattery, won his way. The 
Highlanders, like their congeners, the Irish, even 
when the fiercest and least civilized, could also be 
the most ingratiating of men when it so pleased 
or suited them. And bred in or about a Chief's 
petty court, looked upon as the future head of 
the clan, there was no fear that Lovat should 
either want 
‘« The ease 
That marks security to please,”’ 


or fail in the arts of gaining popularity. After 
the commission of those unmanly and black erimes 
which should have branded him for ever with 
infamy, and banished him from all respectable 
society, he found powerful and willing friends in 
the House of Argyle, and friends or kindly neigh- 
bours in, among others, John and Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden. Had he only kept clear of Jacobite 
intrigues, and remained content with what his 
first treacheries had gained for him from the new 
dynasty, he might have remained to his dying 
hour on the best terms with the most honourable 
and worthy of ‘the Elector’s” party. His per- 
sonal villanies and treacheries could have bees 
overlooked, but his political sins were not to be 
forgiven; and thus the crafty Simon, who fairly 
outwitted himself at last, was, much against his 
will, raised to the honours of the block and the 
dignity of martyrdom, His story may be briefly 
told :—He and his father, ‘“‘ Thomas of Beat 
fort,” were the reigning Chief’s poor kinsme® 
The Chief himself, Lord Lovat, appears to have 
been an imbecile person, and they had his ea% 
and were continually about him. On a visit# 
London, whither young “ Captain Simon” #& 
companied him, Lord Lovat, it is said by his 
instigation or example, plunged into such a cour? 
of dissipation that he died shortly afterwards, bit 
death-bed soothed by the pious discourse and 
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tions of Thomas. Upon this, Lovat being 

3 male fief, the father claimed the estates, and 

wed the title, while Simon was named ‘‘ the 

of Lovat,” the customary style of heirs- 

in Scotland. In defiance of the law, 

and of the powerful family of Athole, the nearest 

ves of the young heiress, Simon finally 

managed, though after a struggle of many years, 

by violence, fraud, long litigation, and the 

pasest political treachery, to obtain possession of 
the wide region, called the * Lovat country, 

and finally also established his claim to the peer- 

age. Both claims might, indeed, have been found 

just or legal, if preferred by a Whig claimant 

hut were much otherwise in a suspected Jacobite, 

shich Captain Simon then was. 

Simon at first tried peaceful, if not very hon- 
ourable, means to accomplish his objects. He 
persuaded the young heiress to elope with him. 
This scheme misgave, and her uncles of Athole at 
onee removed her for safety from his pursuit from 
Castle Dounie to Dunkeld, and set on foot nego- 
tiations for her immediate marriage with Lord 
Saltoun; also a Fraser, though the head of a 
Lowland family. The common name might, it 
was imagined, conciliate the clan. But Simon, 
the “true heir,’’ though still a very young man, 
had by this time made himself so popular among 
his tribe by his bold, daring, reckless character, 
and the most unscrupulous acts, that he was both 
loved and feared. He held a commission in 
the army, but the better to secure his inter- 
ests, without leave asked, he returned to “ the 
Fraser country,” and forthwith drew around him 
a band of brave and desperate partisans, ready 
and willing to do his hests, and in so doing 
no doubt believing themselves only doing the duty 
of faithful and loyal clansmen. Among their 
first achievements was encountering, routing, and 
capturing Lord Saltoun, Lord Mungo Murray, 
and other gentlemen who had come north to visit 
Lady Lovat, the mother of the heiress, and a 
daughter of the House of Athole. The bulletin 
in which this victory was afterwards recorded by 
“the Master” is worthy of Napoleon in his first 
campaigns, 

Simon and his band by this time, in defiance 
of the law courts and the executive, held a sort of 
military possession of the country, secretly abetted 
by the great majority of the clan. And this 
‘letory was decisive. On the same evening hun- 
reds flocked to the standard of the “ Master,” in 
arms for his father’s rights and his own ; and the 
raptive lords, after being all night confined in the 
hold of Fanellan, and having their eyes regaled 
with the tall gallows erected in front of it for 
their especial benefit, were next day imprisoned 
in the island of Aigas, a small islet in the river 
Beauly, and near Castle Dounie. On the night 
of the skirmish that castle, the principal residence 
°f the family, was seized, the lady made prisoner, 
and those horrible and revolting scenes polluted 
pr roof-tree” of the Lovats, which go far to vindi- 
me whatever Mr. Burton has said of the ruffian- 

and brutality of contemporary Highland so- 


tiety. In the latter part of his life, however, Lovat 
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denied the foul crimes here alleged against him, 
and for which he was long pursued by the rigour of 
the law, and the vengeance of the House of Athole. 
The forced marriage was at all events set aside by 
himself, and during the long protracted life of the 
unhappy lady, he contracted two more unions, 
one of which, with their entire approbation and 
countenance, made him a kinsman of the family 
of Argyle. It has been alleged that Lady Lovat 
forgave and was reconciled to the ruffianly felon, 
who, in the perpetration of what would seem a 
purely gratuitous crime, seems more like a wretch 
under the influence of demoniac possession, than a 
reasonable being, acting even upon the basest of 
conceivable human motives. The unfortunate 
woman remained in his power; and if ever recon- 
ciled, her magnanimity only blackens his guilt, 
when we are told that he at last treated the brutal 
assault and forced ceremony as a youthful frolic, 
which no whit impeded him, when the time came, 
from contracting alliances which might better ad- 
vance his views of interest or ambition. 

Making war support itself, Simon and his fol- 
lowers continued to defy the law, and laugh at, 
elude, and defeat the military sent out to appre- 
hend him, his father, and theiradherents. But this 
exciting predatory life was not without its troubles; 
and as the interest of the Campbell’s was not suffi- 
cient to insure the outlawed Simon’s safety, when 
the accession of Queen Anne gave fresh hopes 
to the Jacobites, and brought the Atholes into 
favour, he was compelled to take new measures, 
The elder Lovat, also outlawed, had by this time 
been gathered to his father-chiefs in the Priory of 
Beauly ; and Simon, as good a politician as a war- 
rior, was now not only highly popular among the 
‘* commoners,” but had consolidated his power, 
and linked the interests of all the ‘* gentle”’ 
I'rasers to his own, by granting to each, according 
to his rank or standing, a bond for a large 
sum to be paid, when, by their fidelity and as- 
sistance, he should be put in possession of his he- 
reditary domains. But, in the meanwhile, not- 
withstanding these subsidized auxiliaries, his 
body-guard, and irregular troops—the ‘** men of 
the belt,” and the gillies—the Chief deemed it 
prudent to retire beyond seas. In France he en- 
gaged in those intrigues in which his peculiar 
genius was ever so fertile. He sold, or attempted 
to sell, the Jacobites to the Hanoverian Govern- 
ment, and vice versa ; but, in spite of his cunning, 
placed himself in so equivocal and ticklish a po- 
sition, that he was more than onee compelled 
abruptly to change the scene. While protesting 
himself the most devoted of Jacobites, Lovat was 
so strongly suspected by the Court of St. Ger- 
mains, that during much of his long residence in 
France, he was, if not actually at one time in 
the Bastille, under strict surveillance. But very 
little, save what appears in his diplomatie corre- 
spondence, is known of this period of Simon's 
life. It is, however, said that he not only took 
orders, and became a popular preacher, discours- 
ing with great unction, but was received into the 
Society of the Jesuits. No man could be better 
qualified to play the part of Tartuffe.—All this 
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while Lovat did not neglect his interests in the 
Highlands, though his correspondence was im- 
peded by the suspicions of all parties. He, when 
occasion offered, addressed elaborate epistles to 


the clan, alternately flattering their prejudices, | 


holding out great promises, or menacing them 
with his displeasure and vengeance if they failed 
in their loyalty and attachment to their chief. 
One of these state-papers, written at a subsequent 
period in London, when Lovat’s services in the 
Rebellion of 1715, or ‘* Mar’s year,” had raised 
him high in the favour of the Hanoverian Govern- 
ment, and gained many of his fondest ambitions, 
may serve as a specimen of his dignified and he- 
roie style, and of accomplishments certainly above 
the average of his northern compeers. 


‘¢¢To the Honourable the Gentlemen of the name 
of Fraser. 


‘©*My Dear Friexps—Since by all appearances this 
is the last time of my life I shall have occasion to write to 
you, I being now very ill of a dangerous fever ; I do de- 
clare to you before God, before whom I must appear, and 
all of us at the great day of Judgment, that I loved you 
all; I mean you and all the rest of my kindred and family, 
who are for the standing of their chief and name ; and as 
I loved you, so I loved all my faithful commons in general, 
more than I did my own life, or health, or comfort, or 
satisfaction : and God, to whom I must answer, knows 
that my greatest desire, and the greatest happiness I pro- 
posed to myself under Heaven, was to make you all live 
happy, and make my poor commons flourish ; and that it 
was my constant principle to think myself much happier 
with a hundred pounds, and see you all live well at your 
ease about me, than have ten thousand pounds a-year, 
and see you in want or misery. I did faithfully design, 


and resolve to make up and put at their ease, Alexander | 


lraser of Phopachy, and James Fraser of Castle Ladders, 
and their families ; and whatever disputes might ever be 
betwixt them and me, which our mutual hot temper occa- 
sioned, joined with the malice and calumny of both our 
enemies, I take God to witness, I loved those two brave 
men as I did my own life, for their great zeal and fidelity 
they showed for their chief and kindred. 1 did likewise 
resolve to support the families of Struy, Foyers, and Cul- 
duthel’s families ; and to the lasting praise of Culduthel 
and his familie, I never knew himself to swerve from his 
fuithful zeal for his chief and kindred, nor none of his 
familie, for which I hope God will bless him and them, 
aud their posterity. I did likewise design to make my 
poor commons live at their ease, and have them always 
well clothed, and well armed after the Highland manner, 


and not to suffer them to wear low country clothes, but | 


make them live like their forefathers, with the use of their 
arms, that they might always be in condition to defend 
themselves against their enemies, and to do service to 
their friends, especially to the Great Duke of Argyle and 
to his worthy brother the Earl of Islay, and to that 
glorious and noble family, who were always our constant 
and faithful friends; and I conjure you, and all honest 
Frasers, to be zealous and faithful friends and servants to 
the family of Argyle and their friends, whilst a Campbell 
and a Fraser subsists. If it be God's will, that for the 
punishment of my great and many sins, and the sins of 
my kindred, I should now depart this life, before I put 
these just and good resolutions in execution ; yet I hope 
that God in his merey will inspire you and all honest 
Frasers, to stand by, and be faithful to my Cousin Invera- 
lahie, and the other heirs male of my family, and to ven- 
ture your lives and fortunes, to put him, or my nearest 
heirs male, named in my testament, written by John 
Jacks, in the full possession of the estates and honours of 
my forefathers, which is the only way to preserve you 


from the wicked designs of the family of Tarbat and Glen- | 


garry, joined to the family of Athol. And you may depend 
upon it, and you and your posterity will see it and find it, 
that if you do not keep stedfast to your chief, I mean the 


| heir male of my family; but weakly or falsely fop jy: 
| private interest and views, abandon your duty tli 
name, and suffer a pretended heiress and her } me 
children to possess your country and the true right of q. 
heirs male, they will certainly in less than an 
you all by slight and might, as well gentlemen a 
mons, out of your native country, which will be — 
_ by the Mackenzies and the Macdonalds ; and you will be 
ike the miserable unnatural Jews, scattered and 
bonds throughout the unhappy kingdom of Scotland, a 
the poor wives and children that remains of the 
| without a head or protection, when they are told the ty. 
_ ditions of their family, will be cursing from their heary 
| the persons and memory of those unnatural, coward} 
knavish men, who sold and abandoned their chief, the, 
uame, their birthright, and their country, for a false and 
foolish present gain, even as the most of Scots peop 
curse this day, those who sold them, and their COUNLEY jp 
the English, by the fatal Union, which I hope will ng 
| last long. 
| ‘**T make my earnest and dying prayers to God 
Almighty, that he may in his mercy, through the merits 
of Christ Jesus, save you and all my poor people, whom | 
always found honest and zealous to me and their 
from that blindness of heart, that will inevitably bring 
those ruins and disgraces upon you and your 
and I pray that Almighty and merciful God, who hes 
often miraculously saved my family and name from utte 
ruin, may give you the spirit of courage, of zeal, and 
fidelity that you owe to your chief, to your name, to your. 
selves, to your children, and to your country; poe pad 
the most merciful and adorable Trinity, Father, Son, and 
| Holy Spirit, three persons, one God, save all your souls 
| eternally, through the blood of Christ Jesus, our blessed 
Lord Saviour, to whom I heartily recommend you. 
‘*«] desire that this letter may be kept in a box, « 
| Beaufort, or Maniack, and read once a-year by the her 
_male, or a principal gentleman of the name, to all hones 
Frasers that will continue faithful to the duty I haw 
enjoined in this above-written letter, to whom, with you 
and all honest Frasers, and my other friends, I leave my 
tender and affectionate blessing, and bid you my kind and 
last farewell. 





| «6 * Lovat. 
|  *** London, the 5th of April, 1718.’ ’’ 

We leave the reader to peruse at length, in the 
original work, the adventures and achievements of 
Lovat, in his escape from France, and his prowess 
against the * Jacobite rebels.’’ So well had he 
recommended himself to the Government, and™ 
powerfully was he befriended by sound Whigs 
'and true Protestants, that he was made Sherif 
| of Inverness-shire, and otherwise held, what might 
| be called, in such hands, most dangerous power; 
for Mr. Burton appears quite right in believing that 
Simon’s inclinations were always with the Jae 
bite party. 

Interest, ambition, and the love of intrigue for 
its own sake, led him astray ; but his heart eve 
reverted to its first love. And, besides, he bad 
nothing more to gain from the new dynasty f 
the personal aggrandizement of Simon Fraset- 
Lord Lovat. His estates were secured, his pe 
age was recognised, he enjoyed offices of high 
trust ; and he longed for another scene on 
to display his talents and power, and to show a 
Europe that he could make and unmake kings— 
And the Stuarts could make him a Duke; 
he had nothing more to expect from the Hew 
of Brunswick. When his equivocal condutt 
the Government to strip him of the impor 
offices which he ought never to have held, ang* 
and revenge farther stimulated his loyalty 
old race, and his hatred of the new 
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nat to the very last, till disguise and hypocrisy 
vere no longer possible, his protestations of loy- 
‘uy and devotion to King George became earnest 
adj fervent exactly in proportion to his treach- 
1 Viewed in connexion with his actions, his 
jmost open doings, his solemn asseverations to 
‘ynean Forbes, at the period of the rebellion in 
145, look more like the effects of dotage, than 
‘he policy or dissimulation of a man of sound 
sind ; or else past experience had led Lovat to 


atertain a very false idea of the understanding 


this friends and of his own consummate powers of | 


ception. Indeed, the almost diverting effron- 


wry which, at times, marked his conduct and | 
respondence, occasionally compels the reader, | 


. eite of himself, to lay aside his virtuous in- | ae 
) spite of : 0, Si | sent their Chamberlane to conduct me to Dunblane, who 


ignation, and give way to laughter at the ve- 
~erable Lovat’s impudent duplicity—as one might 


st the trickeries of a rascally valet in a well- | 


acted farce, or the whine and cunning of an Irish 
veggar. Though the old fox was only at last 
caught in a trap of his own baiting, it must be 
‘lt that he was very old, cruelly hunted down, 


and that he died “ game.”’ These considerations | 


insensibly soften the reader ; and, at last, mollify | axletree made, so that it was dark night before we came 


the virtuous severity of the biographer, who even | 


goes the length of stigmatizing Lovat’s execution 
asadisgrace to the weak, and, therefore, cruel 
government which sanctioned so unealled for a 
punishment. 

But the private life of Simon, and the pic- 
ture given of the society in which he was a mas- 
ter-spirit, will be more interesting to the general 
reader, than the low and corrupt state of law 
and government in Scotland at this disturbed 
period, or the merely political tergiversation of 
the leaders of the rival factions, and the plots, 
mspiracies, and projects attempted or acom- 
plished. 

When the “ wars were over,”’ the title and es- 
tates secured, and the rents paid without military 
execution, the Sheriff added, we are told, some 
ofthe luxuries of civilised life to the barbarous 
tal of Castle Dounie, now called Beaufort 
Vastle ; 


“He kept a coach, and became very partial in his 
imters to occasional allusions to his ‘ chariot.’ 


‘ne who held in his hands the means of guiding so won- 
verte a machine. Of the adaptation of his coach to 
‘Tighland roads, we have a very full statement in a letter 
‘wm himself, describing his journey to Edinburgh in 
_ to make arrangements as to his entail. 

aid a An, ph mes hrmrclegan. 7 of 7 —_ 
1. : as § ing into the , aro own 
‘ead, as if she had tang with aetna oy The 
next day, when J went to bid farewell to Dunballoch’s 


fami . . 
mily and Achnagairns, one of the hind-wheels of my | 


cariot broke in pieces—that ke 
ept me two days to get 
waite * * * [brought my wheelwright with 
' gth of Avemore in case of accidents, and there 
me with him because he declared that my chariot 
go safe enough to London; but I was not eight 


.- he . the place when, on the plain road, the axletree 
¢ ind-wheels broke in two, so that my girls were 


wt, go on bare horses behind footmen, and I was 
cbliged to ride myself, though I was very tender, and the 











With | 
‘eat additional greatness this wonderful engine invested | 

a, We may gather from Burt, who, on the first appear- | 
nee of a coach in that district, represents the people as | 


~wing to the powdered coachman, in deep reverence to | . rr , 
P | pressing westward, and after a brief interview 
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day very cold. I came with that equipage te Ruthven 
late at night, and my chariot was pulled there by force of 
men, where I got an English wheelwright and a smith, 
who wrought two days in mending my chariot ; and after 
paying very dear for their work and for my quarters two 
nights, I was not gone four miles from Ruthven when it 
broke again, so that I was in a miserable condition till 1 
eame to Dalnakeardach, where my honest landlord, 
Charles M‘Glassian, told me, that the Duke of Atholl 
had two as good workmen at Blair, as were in the king- 
dom, and that I would get my chariot as well mended 
there as at London ; accordingly, I went there and staid 
a night, and got my chariot very well mended by a good 
wright and good smith. I thought then I was pretty se- 
cure till I came to this place. Iwas storm-stayed two 
days at Castle Drummond, by the most tempestuous 
weather of wind and rain that I ever remember to see. 
The Duchess of Perth and Lady Mary Drummond were 
excessively kind and civil to my daughters and to me, and 


happened to be very useful to us that day ; tor I was not 
three miles gone from Castle Drummond, when the axle- 
tree of my fore-wheels broke in two, in the midst of the 
hill, betwixt Drummond and the Bridge of Erdoch, and 
we were forced to sit on the hill with a boisterous day, till 
Chamberlain Drummond was so kind as to go down to 
the Strath and bring wrights, and carts, and smiths, to 
our assistance, who dragged us to the plain, where we 
were forced te stay five or six hours till there was a new 


to Dumblaine, which is but eight miles from Castle 
Drummond, and we were all much fatigued. The next 
day we came to Lithgow, and the day after that we ar- 
rived here; so that we were twelve days on our journey 
by our misfortunes, which was seven days more than 
ordinary ; and I bless God we are all in pretty good 
health, and I found my son in good health, and much im- 
proven.’ 

‘** He lived chiefly at Castle Dounie, where he was sur- 
rounded by all the main elements of his pride and enjoy- 
ment ; but he did not entirely separate himself from the 
world. He frequently visited Edinburgh, in considerable 
pomp, and went occasionally to London.’’ 


From the period that Lovat’s most fervent and 
most false protestations of innocence could no 
longer save him, and when “the embargo,” as 
he terms it, was taken off his tongue, by finding 
himself proscribed, denounced as a traitor, and 
compelled to retreat to the fastnesses of the in- 
terior of his country, the narrative becomes full 
of interest. The battle of Culloden had been 
fought, and with it fell the last hopes of the 
Jacobites, On the fatal morning of * Culloden’s 
dark day” he was living at Gortuleg, in Strath- 
erick, and not many miles distant from the field 
of battle. He was too soon apprised of the fatal 
result, by the crowds of the wounded and fugitive 


with the fugitive Prince Charles, he hastened to 
the refuge he had prepared in an island in Loch 
Muily; in his way to which retreat, it is said, he 
beheld, from a hill-top, his Castle, many miles 
distant, in flames, and illuminating the night 
with its blaze. He was a man of fourseore, 
steeped in adversity, and in a condition in which 
neither fraud nor violence could longer aid him ; 
so Mr. Burton, moved by natural compassion and 
admiration of his spirit and fortitude, relents over 
the baited hero. 

The last scenes of Lovat’s life are as full of his — 
peculiar character as those of his busiest years ; 
and here, happily, the good peints eome the most 
prominently forth. There is, besides, little doubt 
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that Lovat was upheld by the sustaining belief 
that he was a high-minded and distinguished 
martyr in the cause of his country and of his true 
Prince, and had been so ill-used by the govern- 
ment that he said, had Kouli Khan invaded 
Scotland, he would have been justified in joining 
him with his clan. However fallacious these no- 
tions, they gave keeping, and even dignity, to his 
conduct during his imprisonment and trial : 


‘©The examination of the witnesses commenced on 
the 9th of March, 1747, and occupied five days. Lovat’s 





persecuted by fate, and borne to the ground by the op- | 


pressive strength of his enemies. Sometimes he was pa- 


thetic, occasionally impressively indignant, but never | 


querulous nor captious. 
catch hold of mere points of form ; but was always ready 
to waive his right to their strict fulfilment, and to let the 
real business proceed uninterrupted. In general, he was 
grave and decorous, and but one pleasantry escaped him ; 
—when he was asked if he had any questions to put to Sir 
Everard Fawkener, when examined as a witness, he said, 
‘ No, only that I am Sir Everard’s humble servant, and 
wish him joy of his young lady.’ 

‘* He made several appeals calculated to move com- 
miseration for his grey hairs. ‘ My lords,’ he said, at 
the commencement, ‘I have not had the use of my limbs 
these three years; I cannot see, I cannot hear; and | 
beg, if your lordships have a mind I should have any 
chance of my life, that you will allow either my counse! 
or solicitors to examine my witnesses, and to cross-cxa- 
mine those produced on behalf of the Crown, and to 
take notes.’ ’’ 


A few anecdotes, and some of Simon’s bon 
mots, are related before we reach the last seene 
of all. A rich and easy humour is as natural to 
the Highlander as to the Irishman, and Lovat 
possessed a large share of this national charac- 
teristic, though his pleasantry at this time must 
have been somewhat foreed. It is pathetically 
said, and as if the writer had more sympathy with 
the tender and the inspiring illusions of clanship 
than we have given him credit for :— 

‘* Occasionally his thoughts were far off among his 
mountains, and his heart swelled with the thought of the 
greatness that there still hallowed his name. He said he 
would have his body entombed in the church of Kirkhill, 
which had been the family place of burial for centuries, 
and that he had at one time left, in a codicil to his will, a 
sum to pay all the pipers from John O° Groat’s house to 
Edinburgh to play before his body, and if this were not 
permitted by the government, yet the old women would 
ery the coronach ; ‘ And then,’ he said, ‘ there will be old 
erying and clapping of hands, for ] am one of the greatest 
chiefs in the Lighlands.’ Ife made himself a favourite 
with the warders. 
he took a cordial pipe and a glass of wine with them, and 
on theirdrinkingto him ‘a good journey,’ he said ‘ Amen,’ 
and then knocking the ashes out of his pipe, thus moral- 
ised ; ‘ Now, gentlemen, the end of all human grandeur 
is like this snuff of tobacco.” There was more than one 
striking instance, while he was in the Tower, of his power 
of securing the affection and attachment of those by whom 
he was surrounded. When General Williamson, the licu- 
tenant-colonel of the fortress, visited him on the same 
evening, he desired to bid farewell to that gentleman’s 
daughter, but was told that she was so much overcome by 
sorrow for his fate, as to be unfit to support an interview. 
* God bless the dear child,’ he said, ‘ and make her eter- 
nally happy, for she is a kind-hearted, good lass." He 
desired the attendance of Mr Baker, the chaplain of the 
Sardinian ambassador, and declared ‘that he died in the 
faith of the Roman Catholic Church ; that he adhered to 
the rock upon which Christ built his church ; to St. Peter, 
and the succession of pastors from him down to the pre- 


He showed no disposition to | 





| 





On the evening before his execution 





sent time ; and that he rejected and renounced 

and communities that were rejected by the Chureh,’ — 
even on this solemn question he showed his old tee 
ties. When asked if he was a Jesuit, he said. « 
Jansenist ;’ evidently out ofa spirit of mystificatinn 


The latter part of the volume is occupied wig 
the life of Dunean Forbes, long the friend ay, 
neighbour of Lovat, and a character to When 
his biographer can frankly give UNTeserved 
teem and laudation. The virtuous and patriot: 


' Lord President serves, as we have said, as 


conduct, throughout, was that of a dignified old man | antidote to the bane of the Highland chief. His 


torically and biographically the Memoirs of p,. 
bes are instructive ; but they, of course, Sas 
the romantic interest of the varied life of thas 
anomalous specimen of humanity, Simon, Loy 
Lovat. 

We regret that we can afford space put ty; 
very brief specimen of the Life of Forbes, ap) 
this shall be rather what illustrates the Lowlay: 
and legal society of the period—one of Fini 
Jinks—than the excellent and consistent chary. 
ter of the individual, 


_‘* Let us now take a gencral glance at the social babs 
of Duncan Forbes in early lite. Among them, conrir. 
ality occupied a far more prominent place than social m. 
ralists of the present day would consider compatible wi) 
the decorum of a high official person, professing serog 
religious opinions. Not few are the indications throug. 
out his correspondence of the influence of wine; inde 
he seems, in his novitiate, before he became a com 
lawyer, to have been a prime ringleader among jolly fe. 
lows. Ilis friend, John Macfarlane, apparently the sa 
gentleman who was Lovat’s law agent, writing to him « 
the 21st of April, 1715, complains in moving terms ot tie 
decay of hilarity since his departure, and says, ‘a tape 
hen, a bird as peculiar to you, as the eagle to Jove, bas 
not been seen among us since that event.’ Apparent'y 
much about the same time, his friend Dr. Clark addresses 
him with the following mystical reference to his conviva 
powers :— 

‘¢* RINGLEADER OF Raccapbites.—We have enjow 
such a physical peace of mind since we were deliver 
from thy usurped tyrannical government, that it’s t 
constant prayer of the body, ‘‘ may the month of May bs 
for ever.’’ We have been at no little pains to point 
the reason of your appearance, as astronomers do of: 
comet, and after long and diligent inquiries we have agres 
that as the church militant was to be pestered with = 
Antichrist, so the body physical was to suffer under som 
such scourge, for the sin of dullness. I have a great may 
arguments which indute me to believe you are the mm 
(the beast I mean), and I intend to write a dissertaw 
which shall evince it to demonstration.’ 

‘‘ The following little statement in a letter to his be 
ther, tells its own story in a very few words: ‘lam® 
uneasy that I cannot write much, though to make 
easy, Clarky, who is with me says, ‘‘ Deel care, if yes 
drunk less at denner, you would not complain.” > 
causa scienti that my disease is, that he who dined ¥# 
me is as s’ck as I.’ 

‘« The demands, indeed, which society then made, @+ 
man who had a head capable both of standing claret #* 
entertaining company, were very formidable ; and if 
was rising in the world, gaining golden opinions ae 
men, and showing his aptitude for high stations, be bat 
to drink all the larger draughts of wine, to show 
was not deficient in that main element of public greato™ 
Drinking through a session with his lawyer , 
Edinburgh would be no light task. When he went se® 
he would have to recommence convivialities t0 “ts 
the family influence among the Highland chiefs, Ld 
Barons of Moray; and as the northern air has the 
tation of counteracting the effects of intoxicating 
the potations of Edinburgh would have to be ¥ 
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sider and deeper libations at Inverness. That his con- | that age, that he was honoured with the name of Bumper 

: sometimes felt the pressure of these laborious en- | John, to distinguish him from all other Lairds of Cal- 
we find from such occasional passages as the | loder.’’ 

aging. from a letter dated Inverness, 26th of Septem- | Great research and pains have evidently been 

jer, 1716, and addressed apparently to — rage ie 'taken with both Lives ; and what might have 

er ig in Edinburgh. ‘ For my own part I am almost easily, and even profitably, been drawn out into 


4 of this wicked world ; one wish, and but one I | t . , 
wad [ left you concerning myself, that I might enjoy several volumes, is condensed in a work, which, 


. days free of company and claret. How I have sue- | besides the variety which it offers, gives a new, 
ceeded you may as by this, — though rap thx - and a more solid character to the series of 
month since 1 saw you, I have not yet uckled &! hich it for ‘ See oh: fs f 
thet is, I have not been one day out of my boots bh hich it forms a portion @ work wach ry 2 
ma When in the north he would have to do duty side by many parts, ” entertaining as veecrrne e, and, = 
éie with his brother the Laird, whose feats in this de- | all, as improving as historical biography ever is 


sortment of human exertion were so distinguished even in | when written by a well-informed and able man, 





THE EXILE OF CULLODEN.* 
(For Music.) 
BY MRS, CHARLES TINSLEY. 


‘To his blue hills, that rose in view 
As o'er the deep his galley bore, 
Ile often turned, and cried *‘ Adieu!— 
I'll never see Lochaber more!’ ”’ 
Locuie.’s FAREWELL. 


**O my country! O my country!’’ sighed an exile, on the dull shore 
Of the alien land where in his wild grief he stood ; 

‘* Beloved! shall I never see thy mountains or thy glens more, 
The bold leap of thy tarns, or thy depths of waving wood ? 


‘* Why knew I not how dear thou wert, my beautiful, my own land! 
Till left to pine all hopeless of a glad return to thee ? 
Till far across the ocean borne, with broken heart and feiled hand, 
I saw thee in the distance fading ‘—Woe! Woe for me! 
‘* let none deem I'd now recal the service to my prince paid ; 
Would, would for him I’d fallen on Drummossie’s dreary plain! 
For that I droop beneath the strong regret upon my soul laid 
By the heavy thought that never more shall I look on thee again ! 


‘*O my country! my country! all my hopes of heaven and earth lie 
E:mbosomed in the depths of thy freedom-breathing hills! 

I cannot pray, as once I prayed, beneath my own home’s blue sky! 
Nor triumph in the love whose thought with grief my spirit fills. 


‘* My father—looked he stern when told his son had shared that field’s blood? 
My mother—drooped, she heart-crushed, when she learned his sad fate first ? 
My fair-haired sister—does she pine for the playmate of her childhood ¢ 
And the old, blind piper find his days with double darkness curst ? 


‘* They'll miss me ! they’ll miss me !—ah! right well are they girded round 
With tokens that shall thrall them through the dark days to be '— 

My little boat beside the loch—will they leave it where it lies bound, 
Or loose it from its moorings with a kind thought of me ? 


‘*O my country! my country! one trust amid this gloom I keep— 
Thou’ lt do thy sons the justice their stern foemen deny ; 

Thou’ lt believe, if it was hard with branded name to seek their death-sleep, 
It was harder, oh! far harder from thy loved hills to die! 


‘*O Seotland! O Scotland ! my heart is aye with thine and thee!’’ 
Sighed the Exile once more ere he sank in his last rest ; 

And that heart, in its truth, was a bright type of the good and free, 
The fate-shadowed of their land—but its bravest and best ! 


nn 








hy Loe * the brave chiefs, who were driven into exile after the Battle of Culloden, survived long to lament their banishment. 
te bene mel ~~ ywn free hills, Lochiel died early ; and, perhaps, none of the exiles were animated by the hopes that still continued 
deration at nut hearted Hamilton of Bangour. One young gentleman, a native of the Highlands, who had just finished his 
common with a niversity, carried away by enthusiasm, joined the cause of the Stuarts, After the fatal battle, he endared, in 
be drcoperd ay if ee mer ee a variety of hardships and perils, until they finally escaped to France. In the land of the stranger, 
belored ey, ned "9 ty —passing his whole time in wandering by the sea-shore, and gazing wistfully in the direction of his own 
AN the Gee wt the clouds that floated over him, and fondly deeming they had onee hung over his native mountaina, 
"yhred, He + ag is Companions to cheer him were unavailing ; and at length, desiring to be wrapped in his plaid, he 

Vetted gut ; th imterred by his surrowing countrymen in the obscure nouk assigned to the heretic, and the spot was long 

= ie grave uf the home-sick Scotchman. 
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THE OLD COUNTRY AND THE NEW COUNTRY; 


OR, HOME COLONISATION AND EMIGRATION, 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Tue Old Country is adear place. Ten thon- 
sand thousand recollections hover round it. Its 
genius sits enthroned with the hoary locks of an- 
tiquity waving o’er its brow, and its white beard, 
like an Alpine snow-fall, flowing upon its moun- 
tainous breast. Its sun is the old familiar face 
of God looking down, with a fatherly smile, from 
the skies of providence. The long shadowed 
ghosts of the past preside over it. Not a foot of 
ground, not a clod of earth, but is instinet with 
memories, It was those acres which Cincinnatus 
ploughed. It was there Falkland fought, and 
Hampden fell. It was underneath that apple- 
tree that Newton sat, and along that furrow that 
Robert Burns, singing an old Scotch lilt, drove 
the ploughshare. Dearer still to those who have 
not loved the country, nor philsophy, nor the muse, 
there is the homestead of their fathers’ fathers, 
There is the seene of their loves, and of their 
labours, and of their worship. There they lived, 
and there they are buried, Shall we say, then, 
to the bones of our fathers, “ Let us arise, and go 
hence ?” 

The New Country is a strange place. Its 
flowers, its birds, its forests, are all wonderfully 
strange. What to us are the old ancestral 
towers of the past! They had their dungeons, 
and thumbserews. The future—it is to the New 
Country. The great To-come beckons us onwards 
to its shores. Its wide plains are not worn out 
and widowed, but virgin and fertile. If the Old 


Country has its memories of the patriot and of 


the hero, the New Country has its soil unwatered 
with human blood, and its primeval forests un- 
echoing with the ery of woe. If the one is more 
hallowed by the recollections of man, the other is 
more consecrated by the solitude with God, Shall 
we say to the bones of our fathers, ** Let us arise 
and go henee 7”) The over-crowded town is al- 
ready built over their remains. Their place 
knows them not. Their spirits no more walk in 
the charmed moonlight around the haunts of their 
life. The grot no more echoes, As with paganism, 
the oracular voices have ceased. No more the 
nymph sanctifies the fountain; no more the dryad, 
the tree; no more the oread,the mountain, The 
old faith has fled. We believe not as our fathers 
believed. The world is like a mother in travail, 
groaning with the deliverance of a new birth; 
and the New Country is the inheritance of its 
child; for the Old Country is all allotted out. 
The gates of its domains are all shut, except to 
the golden key. ‘No admission here, except on 
business,” is the bull of anathema which is fulmi- 
nated by its church. Its password is Shibboleth. 
If a syllable, a letter, is uttered contrary to the 
convention of its pronunciation, there is exclusion 
and death. 

Far different is it with the New Country. 
There, there is an inheritance for all. Thither- 
ward the spirit of Columbus guides the voyager. 


common country for all the nations of the ¢ 





There are the unfelled forests, the ovean lakes 
the unclaimed, rentless lands, and the un 
empires. There are the sons of those piletin 
fathers who dared the wintry seas for a free ee, 
science and a home, the citizens of a giani Nation 
There is a city of refuge for the saint; thery ; 
freedom from tyrants for the patriot; there is 
arth 
The promises of the New Country are great 
is a gospel land, promising deliverance to thee, 
tive, freedom to those who are bound, meat: 
those who are hungry, and the preaching of 4 
acceptable year of the Lord. Its green prairie 
its sunny savannas, exclaim to the husbandm» 
‘* Put inthe seed, and the harvest shall be great.” 
Its vast forests are the beams and rafters §» 
future cities. If the Old Country has its Ham. 
den, and its Tell, and its Hofer, the New Cour. 
try has its Washington, its Bolivar, and its To. 
saint L’Ouverture. If the Old Country has hy 
its good, it has also had its evil; and its eyj \ 
now very great. Its memories are not much + 
the landless, the poor, and the starving, To sor) 
it is but a memento mori. There is a grand 
May-be, however, for the new land. _ [ts prosper. 
tive is ever glorious. It may commence its pr 
gress with a chart, by which it may avoid the a. 
fortunate routes of the Old Country. Wha 
grand laws, what holy institutions, may not & 
predicted it! It is yet young, and the future » 
before it, with all the lessons of the past, to pi- 
neer it on its triumphal march. 

It may be said that there is untilled land is 
this old england, in this ancient Europe. Its 
too true; for there it is beseeching the plong! 
and the spade, and no one to hear it. Was 
land, as it is called, it has always some owne, 
some lord of the manor, some monopolist. Other 
wise it has that terrible drainage called rent. & 
is rent which comes with a huge mouth annual 
swallowing unfortunate farmers. It is rent whic 
out-taxes all taxation. It is rent, whieh = 
Europe levies itself upon improvement, and whi! 
either prohibits or burthens it. Let a farm 
build a house, and his rent is raised. Let be 
prosper in his crops, and the landlord will take# 
additional benefit. Let him buy Liebig, and b 
shall pay over and over again the cost of the bot 
In young America it is different. There la» 
may be purchased at a cheap rate; not rent 
but bought out. There, no grasping landlord,” 
capricious steward, shall make him fear. Hi 
may sit under his own vine and his own fig-tr, 
with none to make him afraid. There, eve®, ® 
some parts, there is land for the mere cultivat® 
There are acres to be obtained freely, 
they are cultured within a certain term, and 
burthened by taxation, and exempted from 
tary service, for ynany years. This is @ ge 
boon. There is nothing like this in Europe 
land is not to be had, or it is so burthened, & 
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areely worth the having. Its soil might | 


ti Aetiliond as to support millions upon mil- | 
" aate of inhabitants ; but those who require | 


the products of fertility have not the capital to 

=” them. Population increases. . There | 

more mouths to feed daily. Machinery is | 
xtended. Human industry is more and more 
ps from the labour market. The land be- 
mes the cry of the millions. If possible, be it 
had in the old country ; if not, in the new. 

\ great erisis must, sooner or later, arise from | 
- 1s, unless remedial measures are insti- 


these cau a F 
tated. Voleanic throes ever and anon agitate 


weciety. St. Simonism, Chartism, Communism, 

prophesy. Free trade, like the winds of heaven, 

may flow over the world, but change is not 

changeable. Reform will not rest satisfied with 

commercial freedom only, great as may be its 

benefits. The unemployed must have employ- 

ment. The landless must have land. Sooner or | 
later these great questions must have a terrific 

issue, unless they are prevented by a more gene- 

ral and equal distribution of the surplus indus- 

trial population upon the land, either at home or 

abroad. As Vesuvius answers Etna, and Heela 

takes up the echo, ame for flame, and lava for 

lava, so did the great rebellion, as it is ealled in 

this England, conveyed in its principles in the 

bosoms of the Puritan emigrants, from sire to son, 

fame forth in the American insurrection, and | 
thence carried on by Lafayette and the Gallic | 
allies of Washington, burst out in the grand con- | 
fagration of the French Revolution. Nor are | 
the voleanic powers in society now dead, They | 
are only dormant. Assure as sympathy for good 
or for evil is Nature’s wonderful law, so surely 
will the elements of the French Revolution again 
terribly arise at some other point, as one flaming 
mountain thunders to another, unless the human 
atmosphere iseooled by the more gentle processes 
of the purification of nature. Our evils are more 
social than political. It is not so much the form 
of government, whether monarchiecal or repybli- 
ean, of which we complain, as of the miserable 
inequalities of our social state. The remedy for 
this, we again repeat, is a new system of location 
upon the land, either by colonisation at home or 
by emigration abroad. 

The greatest obstacle to agricultural suecess in 
this country is the deficieney of capital employed 
im accordance with the extent of farms. The 
land is held in large farms by tenants who do not 
employ half the required manure and labour to 
cultivate them properly. To remove this, two 
principal plans offer themselves— 

First, SMaui Fars. 
Second, FARMING BY ASSOCIATION, 
The plan of small farms, and its near neigh- 


bour, the allotment system, is the sorry Eldorado 


Gq ’ ¢ - ° 
of the Agrarians, Its most obvious result would | 


he ; . . : r 
an approximation to the Conacreism, and 


M 


¥ould also be a return to something like Patri- 


allen, 4 past societary state. They existed | 
va the spinning wheel went round in the cot- | 
e, 





*y were contemporaries of the home- | 
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spun. When they were, there was no power- 
loom—Arkwright was not, nor Crompton. They 
would be a retreat from the congregation of the 
manufacturing system of the present, only to the 
isolation of the agricultural system of the past. 
As combination is strength, isolation also is 
weakness. Supposing small farms were attain- 


able, they would not be so desirable. The neces- 


saries of life for an isolated family are not all 
that is wanting. The refinement of society is the 
result of the congregation of minds.  Civiliza- 
tion is the child of municipality. The village 
has cradled intercourse, as the town has nursed 
liberty, and as the city has educated mankind in 
the arts, tastes, and amenities of existence. 
What is wanting, then, is a union of the manu- 
facturing and of the agricultural spheres—that 
is to say, Farming by Association. Small farms 
would be backward — Associative Agriculture 
would be forward. The allotment system pur- 
chases its field. It is generally the worst piece of 
ground in the parish, and it has fixed upon it the 
most exorbitant price. An association purchas- 
ing a large farm would procure it proportionably 
cheaper, and secure soil, if not of the best, at 
least of an average quality. The capital of a 
smal farmer must be limited. The capital of an 


association, wisely and legally constituted, might 
_be illimitable. The small farmer must employ 
his neighbours, with the least skill and at the 


dearest rate. An agricultural association might 


erect its barns, granaries, and other buildings by 


contract, on the best plans and in the cheapest 
way. Matters managed on a small seale are 


_always dearer and inferior, Affairs conducted on a 
large seale are, on the contrary, always superior 
and cheaper. In fine, the small farmer, isolated and 


struggling with an incapable amount of capital, 
manures insufficiently, tills incompletely, farms 
badly, competes at disadvantage in the market ; 
while an agricultural association possessing large 
capital, employs the manure and the labour that 
is required by its land, and, resting upon its credit, 
meets the demand for its produce under the most 
favourable auspices. The tendency of the small 
farm is to be absorbed by a larger one, and to 
make the small farmer a labourer. The tendency 
of agricultural association is to absorb, and addi- 
tionally fertilize the large farms, now incompletely 
cultured, and to raise labourers to the condition 
of farmers. The conclusion is evident, either 
in colonisation at home or in emigration abroad— 
the agricultural plan should be, Farming by As- 
sociation. 

It remains to be seen which is the most advan- 


_tageous—British colonisation or American emi- 
gration. It has been shown that the Old Country 


and the New Country have both their poetry. In 
plain prose both have their advantages and disad- 
vantages as well. When God has sent the sun 


and the storm, the gentle dew and the cutting 
iddlemen, of starving Ireland. Small farms 


hail, this soft zephyrous breeze and that biting 
north-wester, how can it be otherwise? He that 
would out-Hanibal Hanibal, must avoid Capua, 
It is a rough world this of ours everywhere, but, 
yet there is no place which has not its delicious 
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interests, and we must rough it up the mountain | 
path, to view the sunrise from Chamouni. 

The advantages of British Colonisation are— 
near and easy markets, an accustomed climate, 
and all the benefits which are derivable from an | 
already compact society, a circulating monetary | 
medium, and a known system of agriculture. Its | 
disadvantages are—high-priced and high-rented | 
land, often difficult to be procured in England, a 
heavy taxation, and an excessive competition. 
The advantages of American Emigration are, on 
the contrary, less, or rather little, competition, 
small taxes, and land cheaply and easily pur- | 
chased, without the charge of rent. Its disad- 
vantages are—far and difficult markets, a change 
of climate, and all those other disadvantages | 
which proceed from a seanty and seattered popula- | 
tion, an agriculture certainly requiring new at- | 
tainment, and a money medium little circulating, 
and in some cases scarcely visible ; and to these 
must be added the expenses and inconveniences 
of a trip over the Atlantic—no inconsiderable 
item. How, then, are we to decide ¢ Are the 
advantages and disadvantages of British colonisa- 
tion balanced, or are they not ? Or which scale 
is the lighter, or which the heavier? We will 
not presume to decide. One must have made 
the experiment both ways to do that, and then | 
the decision would be but the experience of an 
individual. We are content with showing that 
there is poetry both in the Old Country and in 
the New Country, and with simply pointing out | 
that there are advantages and disadvantages both 
in British colonisation and in American emigra- 
tion. Where the preponderance is, if any, each 
individual must decide for himself, and it is to one 
or other of these measures that the mass must 
look at the present imminent crisis. 

One fact, in relation to this question, is, how- 
ever, sure to us. It is this—that the advantages | 
of both British colonisation and of American emi- 
gration would be inereased, and their disad- | 
vantages lessened, by a systematic procedure | 
based upon agricultural association. The bene- 
fits of farming by association over small and 
large farms have already been seen. In both 
British colonisation and American emigration, 
agricultural association, especially if joined with 





manufactures, and with its labourers locateg 
its farms, would additionally create a sy 
its demand, and thus render itself mainly j 
pendent of the markets. In British co ; 
it would thus be removed from the influence of ex 
cessive competition ; while, in American 
tion, it would decrease the ill effect, Which ete, 
arises to the individual settler from a seanty ei. 
culation of the currency. It is association whic) 
has tunnelled our canals, arched our bridges, an 
laid down those roads of iron over which 4), 
steed of steam travels with a soul of fire . and jt 
is association which must redeem our starvin 
population, by putting that capital into the ean), 
which, through God’s sun and shower, shall groy 
up tenfold in golden corn fields. It is associatig, 
which has been the life of our railways, and jj, 
association which must vitalize our agriculture. 
The Old Country is dear to us. We bid Go 
bless its familiar face. Songs of “ Auld langsyne” 
linger round it. Its very old Saxon words ay 
music. It says, “ Love me. Til! me.” It eal 
for the spade, and for the plough, and for the 
harrow. It says, ‘‘ My sons are my masters, and 
they use me not well. I am their mother, and 
they desert me. I have nourished them, and they 
deny me food. I have worked for them, and they 
have laboured not for me.” ; 
The New Country is dear also. We garland it 
with hopes. _It shall echo to our mother tongue, 
It is not a stranger, but a child. It is New Eng. 
land. It is not a foreign land. It is descended 
from our mother, and is our brother. It has vast 
territories, and it calls us thence. It says, “I have 
fertile prairies and sunny Savannas, come and eul- 
ture them, and the red and golden maize is yours.” 
It says, ‘‘ I have more than I need; come, dg, 
and eat.” It says, ‘* I call a brother.” 
Association also joins in this. England of the 
hawthorn vales, Scotland of the heathered hills, 
and Erin, weeping the dew on her own green sod, 
hear her voice, and echo it from Massachusets’s 
Bay to the Far West. “For one arm,” says she, 
“vou shall have many. For the strength of ome, 
you shall have the power of a legion. Accept my 
help, and in the Old Country or in the New 
Country, there is land enough and food enough 
for all your children.” 


THE BURIAL OF RICHTER. 


* Richter was buried by torch-light, the unfinished manuscript upon ‘ the Immortality of the Soul’ borne upon his coffin, and (be 
noble ode of Klopstock, ‘ Thou shalt arise, my soul,’ was sung at the burial vault.’’—Lure or J. P. Ricurer. 


‘* Tuov shalt arise, my soul,’’ 
Triumphantly they sung, 
While dark above the noble dead 
The heavy pall was flung. 
While tears fell fast, like rain, 
Beside the open tomb 
Where but the flashing torch’s flame 
Paled the surrounding gloom. 
No more for those who wept 
Could earth its bloom unfold; 
Breathless the loved one slept, 
And the warm heart was cold. 
Silent the voice that woke 
Each spirit’s hidden tone, 
Filling the air with musie 
From the treasures of his own. 





Pallid the noble brow 
Where fame’s proud wreath was set, 
And thought, and holy love, and truth, 
As rainbow-colours met. 


Dim the bright speaking eye, 
Filled with its starry ray, 

Well might the crowd of mourners 
Feel grief’s most fainting sway. 


But comfort for the sorrowing, 
Who turned now from the dust, 
Were not Ais ever-deathless words 
Of hope, and faith, and trust. 
Flowers, soon to fade and die, 
Above the grave they flung, 7 
While still, ‘* Thou shalt arise, my soul, 
Triumphantly they sung. 
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THE LATE JAMES CALDER. 


“Tus demise of the latest survivor of a band of 
who, though they may have ‘‘ fallen 
evil times,’ have not been passed over alto- 

‘her uncommemorated in our columns-—induces 
ys to present @ few particulars from the notes, 
with which a kind friend has been pleased to 
furnish us, of the life of the late James Calder. 
This able and unobtrusive coadjutor of Muir, 
Gerald, Skirving, and the other sufferers of our 
dark age of politics, died on the 20th of De- 
cember last, in the 73d year of his age, after 
having passed through a life of strange vicissi- 
tude, in which were commingled successful study, 
political intrepidity, the adventures of a@ prisoner 
of war, and a connexion of some distinction with 
the public press. 

Our informant, who appears to have been at 
considerable pains to collect from authentic sources 
the particulars with which he has favoured us 
respecting this eminent patriot, states that the 
birth of James Calder took place at Cromarty, 
25th December, 1773. 

A remarkable and even mysterious circum- 
stance, one at least which was readily enough 
regarded as such towards the close of last century 
in the North of Scotland, is related as having 
occurred to Donald Calder, the father of the sub- 
ject of our present notice, and which actually led 
to his becoming the founder of the town of Inver- 
gordon. It would seem that when but a herd boy 
in Morayshire, of about twelve years of age, 
Donald Calder dreamed that he was ‘‘ set up” in 
business in a strange place—one which he had 
never beheld with his eyes—but of which the 
appearance became indelibly impressed on his 
memory. The young herd boy grew up to be a 
man, and the young man became a pedlar, and 
the pedlar ultimately settled down in business in 
the town of Cromarty ; but the town of Cromarty 
was not the scene of his unforgotten vision ; and 
it was while accidentally passing over the spot 
where the town of Invergordon now stands, that 
Donald Calder, recognising to his amazement the 
very landscape of his carly dream, felt as if re- 
quired by destiny to realise the prophetic intima- 
tion which had filled his mind since a boy. Ofa 
sanguine temperament, deeply tinged with reli- 
gious enthusiasm, Donald Calder felt little diffi- 
eulty in aceepting the vision, and relative discovery 
of its locality, as a call of fate ; and he conse- 
quently applied to Sir John Gordon of Invergordon 
for liberty to found a town upon the site. Sir John 
at first naturally looked upon the project of the 
*nior Calder as chimerical ; for within the circuit 
of eleven miles round there existed but a few farm 
houses, whose scattered inmates could not promise 
much resort to the future “town.” At length 
he granted a piece of land to Mr. Calder, who did 
tot hesitate to erect a warehouse upon the feu, and 
“ven to stock it with a supply of articles suitable 
to the wants of the neighbourhood. He would 
in this unproinising undertaking ; for another, and 
YOL. X1V,—x0, cLx, 


“)pear to have met with some degree of success | 





another mercantile establishment speedily began 
to appear in the place, which was soon crowded 
with habitations, until out of this small and 
singular beginning arose the town or village of 
Invergordon, 

James Calder was the eldest son of this enter- 
prising and substantial country merchant. At 
an early age he manifested extraordinary abili- 
ties ; for when at nine years of age, removed 
from the school of Cromarty to Fort George, in 
which fortress his maternal uncle, the Rev. James 
Stalker, was chaplain, he was able to write the 
Latin language with ease, as well as to converse 
in it with fluency. His education at Fort George 
became partially of a military character. It does 
not appear, however, that this was with any view 
to his ultimately joining the army. He was at 
all events, ere long, entered as an Alumnus of 
King’s College, Aberdeen, and there contracted 
an acquaintance with several persons, who subse- 
quently rose to eminence and distinction, amongst 
whom we may mention the late Right Hon. Sir 
James Mackintosh. Young Calder became an 
especial favourite, too, of Dr. Beattie, author of 
‘‘The Minstrel,” who expressed himself “ sur- 
prised and delighted” to find his lectures taken 
down in short hand by a lad of fifteen. 

It was at Aberdeen that James Calder made 
his public debut as a Reformer. His perusal of 
some of Mr. Fox’s speeches is said to have deter- 
mined the bias of his career. And “the boy 
Calder,” as he was termed, soon became con- 
spicuous for the dissemination of liberal prin- 
ciples in a neighbourhood where Reformers were 
scarcely to be found. The dismay and annoyance 
of the Tory gentlemen at the bold and unexpected 
declarations of the youth were evinced in the 
epithet—*‘ the boy Calder”—which they sought 
to attach to his name.* 

The Reformers of Edinburgh were, therefore, 
somewhat prepared to receive into their confidence 
“the boy Calder,” when he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, in the eighteenth year of his age. He 
attended the law classes of the metropolis ; and 
as was, and is, the custom with young men in this 
position, was at the same time clerk in the office of 
a Writer to the Signet. This person and his 
chief clerk (not Mr. Calder) are supposed to have 
been ingloriously immortalised by Sir Walter 
Scott in one of his Novels. 

James Calder had destined himself to the bar, 
to which there is no reason to doubt that he would 
have attained, could he have brought his mind to 
consent to abandon the cause of Reform, His ex- 
cellent private character and amiable disposition 
had, notwithstanding a difference of politics, en- 
deared him to several persons of station and in- 
fluence, who earnestly counselled him to renounce 
his political principles for the prospeet of profes- 
sional success. Even in the Lord Provost, by 
whom the meetings of the Edinburgh Convention 





* Vide Tait's Magazine for Jan., 1637, p. 10. . 
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were dispersed, Calder had a friend. And our 
informant possessed the assurance of the late Mr. 
M‘Leod, of Cadboll, that Calder was singularly 
esteemed, even by political opponents. We 
may, while recounting these facts, revert to a 
defence of Mr. Calder, which, we are happy to 
learn, afforded him great satisfaction at the time 
of its appearance, against the misrepresentations 
in Miller’s “ Sketches and Legends of the North 
of Scotland.” These misrepresentations caused 
him much annoyance, from his being described as 
‘¢ a wild and furious democrat—the terror of the 
surrounding country,” which can hardly be recon- 
ciled to the fact of his having remained on terms 
of intimacy with all the principal families of the 
neighbourhood. The author of this book could 
have had no object to serve in making statements 
calculated to injure Mr. Calder, or to cause him 
pain. His political principles were probably iden- 
tical with those of the “ wild and furious demo- 
erat,” whom he knew only by report ; but often 
the report of persons who are to be benefited by 
political struggles concerning men who make 
them, is characterised by no quality less than that 
of gratitude. 

No prospect of professional advancement proved 
adequate to induce young Calder to act, as he 
said, at variance with the dictates of his con- 
science ; and, in April, 1793, he joined the “ Bri- 
tish Convention of Delegates of Friends of the 
People,” sitting in Edinburgh; and, notwith- 
standing his youth, soon became signalised as one 
of its leading members. In November of the 
same year he was appointed one of a committee 
of four members, selected to devise means for the 
diffusion of political knowledge in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

On the dispersion of the Convention by the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and a body of Con- 
stabulary, 5th December, 1793, Calder moved an 
adjournment tothe Canongate. But the Reformers 
being traced thither also, their Committee resolved 
upon varying their place of meeting on each oc- 
casion ; and to Calder was assigned the task of se- 
lecting places appropriate for the purpose. <A 
circumstance of a rather ludicrous kind, in one 
instance, ensued. Mr. Calder having engaged 
for the place of meeting a cabinetmaker’s work- 
shop, situated in Nicolson Street, the Committee 
of the Convention appeared, seated at the work- 
tables and benches, amidst a profusion of the 
workmen’s tools, including adzes, hatchets, mal- 
lets, and hammers, when the sheriff of the county 
and two officers, by whom the meeting had been 
discovered, suddenly burst into the room. A 
single glimpse at the implements strewed around 
struck terror and consternation to the hearts of 
the officials, and assuming that they should in- 
stantly be attacked, they fled precipitately from 
the scene—spreading abroad their protestations 
that all the members were armed. With the aid 
of a suitable reinforcement, the meeting, however, 
was 4s quietly dispersed as on any previous oc- 
casion. 

Calder himself, while at home on a visit, was, 


sometime atterwaras, apprehended on a charge of 





sedition in virtue of a sheriff's warrant. The ex. 
ecution of the warrant had been, somewhat j,. 
regularly, committed to the military force ingteag 
of the civil power ; and Calder was arrested by 
a corporal and two privates of the Sutherlang 
Fencibles. Whilst on the march with his ogeoy 
towards the gaol of Tain, he charmed the whole 
party so effectually by his conversation, that 
abandoned all desire to be instrumental in }j, 
detention, and, reckless of the risk they themselyes 
would have ineurred had they been found guilty 
of a breach of duty, the captors actually saun. 
tered apart from the prisoner, to afford an oppor. 
tunity for his escape. Calder evinced no anxiet 
to avail himself of this chance of liberty ; and the 
hot-blooded Highland corporal, provoked at his 
seeming obtuseness, even ventured so far, in the 
height of his magnanimity, as to run hastily gp 
to him, exclaiming in Gaelie—‘‘ Can’t yon run, 
man! can’t you run!’’ Mr. Calder used to relate 
that it cost him some trouble to convince these 
simple-minded Highlanders that it was his serious 
intention to go to gaol. And thither, by dint 
of considerable persuasion, he induced his up. 
willing captors to conduct him. From Tain he 
anticipated being forwarded to Edinburgh, wher 
Gerald and Skirving were, by this time, arrested 
and confined. But whatever may have been the 
reason (and it never clearly appeared), he was 
simply bound over by the sheriff of the county to 
keep the peace, and discharged from custody. 
It is stated that the Lord Advocate considered it 
inexpedient to proceed farther against him. 
Calder had been somewhat implicated in aa 
occurrence arising out of a “ clearing”’ of the in 
habitants, effected some time previously, on certais 
farms in Ross-shire, for the purpose of convertiag 
them into sheep-walks. This “clearing” had led 
to riots on the part of the persons ejected from 
their homes and hearths. At all events they had 
risen up and driven away the sheep by whom they 
had been inhumanely supplanted. Several of 
the ringleaders were consequently lodged in gaol: 
but by the aid of a “ born natural”—one of 
those hapless creatures afflicted with idiocy, of 
whom specimens are sometimes to be seen about 
our country villages—they had succeeded in effect 
ing their escape. Their poor witless friend cot 
trived to abstract the keys from the custody of & 
slumbering turnkey, to whom he faithfully 
stored them while still in the arms of Morpheus; 
but not before he had, in the meanwhile, set the 
prisoners free! The sheriff and other officials, 
inexpressibly annoyed at the circumstance, pi 
mulgated the offer of a large reward for bat 
ing them retaken, branding them as ‘ sheep 
stealers” in the placards issued for the purpo® 
Young Calder’s indignation was aroused at 
application of such a term, under the circum 
stances, to persons, many of whom, to his o¥# 
personal knowledge, were otherwise worthy 
religious people ; and the part taken by him in 
the affair consisted in having counter-placards 
privately posted, exhorting the inhabitants not te 
betray their countrymen. His appeals were ™ 


fectual ; none of the individuals concerned were © 
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geri they were évon suffered eventually to return 
tg their homes, without farther notice being taken 
of their condact by the authorities. Amongst 
dhei¢ nitimber was a noted Celt, named Hugh 
fiteck Mac—something; who, having vowed sum- 
vengeance against a neighbour coticerned 
# hid original apprehension, might have been re- 
ed as in rather an unfavourable position for 
keeping his resolution. But no sooner had the pur- 
«ait after the fagitives from gaol slackened, than 
Hugh Breck returned all the way from Perth on 
foot, for the express purpose of pouncing upon his 
foe; and having one night found a fitting oppor- 
tunity of indulging his revenge without the usual 
fatal consequences, retreated once morte to his hid- 
ing-place in Perth, without having visited any one 
in the district with the exception of Mr. Calder. 
The individual subjected to Hugh Breck’s discipli- 
nary vengeance applied, early on the succeeding 
morning, to his Lordship, the Sheriff, for a war- 
rant against his assailant. ‘‘ A warrant,” ex- 
daimed the Sheriff, ‘‘against Hugh Breck! Why 
man, J have offered a hundred pounds already to 
catch him, and where do you expect to do so 2?’ 

Calder was not restrained by the proceedings 
which had been directed against him in the north 
from forthwith repairing to Edinburgh, the scene 
of the political prosecutions against his friends. 
He arrived in time to rescue several of them from 
éminent peril, by collecting letters and papers 
emanating from different societies, which he took 
the precaution of destroying at his own lodgings. 
The greater part of a night was spent in the 
work of destruction ; and when the domiciliary 
visits were paid, as paid they were, the proofs 
of connexion with Associations obnoxious to the 
Government had ceased to exist ! 

At the memorable trials which ensued, Calder 
rendered active assistance in the preparations for 
the defence. He sat at the bar with Joseph 
Gerald throughout the entire inquiry, arranging 


_his papers, and privately administering to him, 


from time to time, small doses of spirit of laven- 
dat combined with laudanum, upon pieces of 
sagar, for the purpose of stimulating and sustain- 
ing him in the delivery of his speech, which o¢- 
tupied four hours. Mr. Calder always mentioned 
this noble-minded man in terms expressive of the 
fondest admiration ; and often would recite por- 
tions of his address on this occasion, particularly 
its solemn peroration, the effect of which was so 
overpowering that even the Judges on the Bench 
suffered some minutes to elapse ere they regained 
thelr composure, Calder passed with Gerald the 
night previous to the latter being sent away ; and 
even within the precincts of the prison, the song 

“Come, Sons of Freedom! no more let t's mourn ” 

¥as raised on the occasion. Calder was likewise 
one of the exculpatory witnesses on the trial of 
Marguerot. 

_ The consequences of these unhappy prosecu- 
tons, 48 respected the victims of the law, are well 
and widely known ; but less has been heard of the 
1 sufferings indirectly endured by others 
¥ho were not arraigned. Of these Mr. Calder 

his share, His prospects of admission to 
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the Scottish Bar were blighted solely in con- 
sequence of his perseveritig fidelity to the cause 
of reform. In the previous , the name of 
Thomas Muir, of Huntershill, had been struck 
off the roll of the Faculty of Advocates ; and it 
was now distinetly enough announced that there 
was no admission to be expected for the naime of 
the friend of Mair and of Muir’s associates, 

All hopes of an opening at the Bar being thus 
blighted and crushed, Calder foresaw rio means 
of earning an independent livelihood without 
quitting his native country. He repaired, there- 
fore, to London, ere he had yet attained his 
twenty-first year. On oceasion of his departure, 
a large party of gentlemen embraced tlie oppor- 
tunity of testifying their regard by escorting him 
to Leith. He was not long in London until he 
was engaged upon a newspaper called ‘‘ The 
Oracle,” at that time a well-known journal. 
But, in the course of a few months, he yielded to 
inducements offered him for undertaking a voy- 
age to the Coast of Guinea ; and it is singular 
enough, that he sailed in the capacity of Surgeon. 
He had, in point of fact, studied Medicine as ar- 
dently as law, or even politics, while sojourning 
in Edinburgh. The Sugar Cane, the vessel in 
which he went, was captured, whilst homeward- 
bound, by a French frigate, after an engagement 
of several hours’ duration ; in the course of which, 
Calder beheld a negro girl killed at his side by a 
cannon ball. He was carried, along with the 
ship’s crew, to Guadaloupe; and there became 
accidentally serviceable in an affair of some im- 
portance to the liberties of the Islanders. It was 
at the time when that sanguinary Frenchman, 
Victor Hugues, was Governor of the Island ; and 
while the tyranny of this man’s rule instigated 
the secret indignation of the residents, the fear of 
his vengeance checked all their efforts for redress. 
Searcely had Calder been a fortnight in eonfine- 
ment, when, won by his pleasing manners and 
conversation, the French Inspecting Surgeon 
directed his removal to the Hospital, from the 
dungeon in which he lay immured. The hand- 
some conduct of the medieal officer was dic- 
tated, as he himself expressed it, by the desire 
to see Calder “treated as a gentleman.” And 
the change formed no trivial boon; for such 
was the construction of the cells in which the 
prisoners were confined, as to allow the inmates 
to lie on one side only. Calder gained even the 
good opinion of his gaolers, although it must be 
allowed that he accomplished this in rather a 
whimsical manner. He was in the habit of re- 
monstrating with his fellow-prisoners respecting 
the anathemas they were daily accustomed to 
visit upon the French, and to instruct them to 
transfer their maledictions to William Pitt, who 
would not let the French alone. William Pitt 
accordingly became, to the infinite delight of their 
French custodiers, the subject of the sailors’ im- 
precations, before the period that Calder left 
them, duly as the day came round. Shortly after 
his transference to the Hospital, Calder was still 
farther enlarged, having received permission to 
go abroad upon parole. He was frequently in- 
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vited to visit the leading people of the Island, 
and thus became acquainted with the smoul- 
dering animosity occasioned by the severe conduct 
of the Governor. The result was the production 
in English, from the pen of Mr. Calder, of a docu- 
ment which obtained some celebrity in its day ; 
and which, translated into French by an officer 
serving on the Island, formed the memorable re- 
monstrance from the merchants and other inhabi- 
tants of Guadaloupe to the Directory of France. 
The effect of this representation, on its reaching 
Paris, is matter of history. The Directory were 
obliged to recal their petty tyrant. But the risk 
thus encountered by a prisoner of war, in at- 
tempting to vanquish local oppression, must be 
too obvious to require animadversion. Mr. Calder 
was released by cartel, after three months’ deten- 
tion in Guadaloupe, and proceeded to Antigua, 
where he met with a warm reception. Amongst 
his friends in the island of Antigua were two 
brothers, extensive planters, who generously of- 
fered to guarantee him an income of £600 a-year, 
provided he would remain there as a teacher and 
lecturer. But finding him bent on departing, 
they delicately availed themselves of an oppor- 
tunity to send privately on board of the vessel by 
which he was to sail a complete stock of clothes 
and linen for his use. The fate which awaited 
these warm-hearted brothers was tragical and 
distressing. They were British; but so devotedly 
attached to each other, that they became mutu- 
ally plighted never to marry—never to separate 
—never to survive one another. One of them 
died a few years afterwards ; the other immedi- 
ately shot himself through the head: thus fear- 
fully keeping his rash and romantic compact! 
From Antigua, Calder returned to England, 
and again entered into connexion with the Press. 
His first engagement was on the London Tele- 
graph ; but, in the course of a short time, he en- 
tered the Gallery as a Parliamentary reporter on 
the Times. The “leading journal’’ was at 
that. period held by the father of the present 
Mr. Walter. 
of reporters endured for something less than 
a session. His extensive knowledge—more es- 
pecially his acquaintance with the Continental 
languages—marked him out for a superior sphere 
of usefulness within the office. He was now con- 
fidentially employed by “ The Whig Club,” for 
s0me purpose which never transpired, for he never 
revealed it even to his nearest connexions. All 
that he ever seems to have felt himself at liberty 
to mention was the fact of his having spent a 
fortnight at Footscray, whither he had been in- 
vited by Sir Francis Burdett, who was then but 
a young man. The party to whom he was intro- 
duced by Sir Francis consisted of Arthur O’- 
Connor, Horne Tooke, Dr. Parr, and other noted 
reformers. This meeting took place previous to 
the outbreaks in Ireland. It is probable, that 
©’Connor, though he did not avow it, was al- 
ready aware of the movements in contemplation. 
In the course of conversation, the state of Ire- 
land happened to be adverted to. O’Connor un- 
dertook to show by what means an insurrection 


Mr. Calder’s position on the staff 
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might prove successful. He concluded the dp 
velopment of his plan, by observing triumphant 
ly, ‘* Thus, I have made provision for 
thing.” ‘* Not so, Mr. O’Connor,” rem 
Horne Tooke, “ there is one thing for which 
have made no provision.” ‘* What is that? 
inquired O’Connor, surprised. “ Why,” rep}j 
the Author of the “ Diversions of Purley,” with 
a characteristic play upon language, “ you hare 
made no provision for provisions, the most dif. 
ficult provision of all!” The declaration of the 
‘* Whig Club” was submitted to the consideratigy 
of Mr. Calder, at the meeting we have just described, 

On the failure of the Irish Rebellion in 179, 
although he entirely disapproved of the proceed. 
ings of its promoters, Mr. Calder did not refuge 
them in their adversity his sympathy and his aid, 
Amongst those whom he rescued from the pur. 
suit of Government was M‘Cabe, the disciplj. 
narian of the Irish army. When M‘Cabe’s 
capture seemed imminent in London, he cop. 
cealed him for a fortnight in his own lod. 
gings. The Minister of the day, the celebrated 
Spencer Percival, appears to have made over. 
tures to Mr. Calder, through a renegade re. 
bel, whereby a bribe of a thousand pounds was 
offered for the information requisite to trace M- 
Cabe. The offer was indignantly spurned; and 
M‘Cabe succeeded in reaching France in safety. 

The career of Mr. Calder as an Editor of the 
London Press during this period was that of an 
active and consistent Reformer. Several of bis 
early friends he saw rising superior to him in 
rank and in riches ; but the stern independenee 
of his principles precluded his taking the slight 
est step to follow them, which would have in 
volved a deviation from the straightforward 
course which he uniformly pursued. 

The Englishman was the principal Sunday 
paper towards the close of the war. Mr. Calder, 
by whom it was conducted, was joint proprietor 
of it along with Mr. Walter—and, while still 
conducting it in 1821, an eminent statesmas, 
now deceased, intimated Mr. Canning’s desire 
to have an interview with him. It was tole 
rably well understood that an official appoint 
ment, in which Mr, Calder’s accurate knowledge 
of foreign parties and politics would become avail: 
able, was likely to follow the interview thus request 
ed. But the meeting was unhesitatingly declined. 

After editing, for a short period, the Brits 
Traveller, Mr. Calder finally retired from actr® 
life, in 1824, a martyr to hereditary gout, and t 
a liver complaint contracted in Africa. He sur 
vived until December last; and at the time of his 
death had nearly completed his seventy-third yes 

Such were the excessive kindness and bener® 
lence of Mr. Calder’s disposition, that they ev 
advantaged his enemies. A slight instance of 
we may venture to record. For years, he he 
been the frequent subject of espionage, and part 
cularly of that of a person in the pay of the es 
istry connected with the public press. This mae 
character Mr. Calder knew. He, therefore 
trusted him. But when this person was 





with an illness, which proved to be a fatal oo 
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y responded to his application for assis- 
be promi dying wretch sent from his death-bed 
for his benefactor, and abjectly implored his for- 

‘veness for having acted for years as a govern- 
ment spy upon his actions. 

We could name more than one person now 

ing in public life, by whom the advantages 
of Mr. Calder’s encouragement and support were 
early experienced. 

His talents and acquirements were extraor- 
dinary and extensive. In almost every branch 
of the arts and sciences he was a_ proficient. 
He was a universalist as respected languages; 
and such were the retentive powers of his 
memory, that nothing once heard or read ever 
afterwards escaped his recollection. He hence 

pssessed an exhaustless fund of original anec- 
dote. With these singular advantages, super- 
added to a perfect knowledge of all the re- 
markable characters and notable transactions of 
his times, his Autobiography would have added 


| 
| 
| 
| 


illustrations of value to the history of the age ; 
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but a considerate regard for the feelings of others, 
and a dread of inadvertently committing to paper 
circumstances shielded from publicity by the obli- 
gations of honour, caused him invariably to de- 
cline many liberal offers which were made him oni 
this account. Itis only five years ago, since £500 
in cash, and half the profits of the work, were 
unavailingly offered him for a history of his life. 


Though unknown as an author, Mr. Calder’s 


literary labours were extensive. Grammars of the 


Portuguese, the Spanish, the French, and the 
German languages, now in constant use, came 
under his revision, as well as works on mathe- 
matics, on the construction of bridges, and 
in other departments of science. 
person who ever publicly acknowledged his obli- 
gations of this kind to Mr. Calder, was the late 
Mr. Grant, with whom he was associated at 
Aberdeen, and who was the author of both Latin 
and English Grammars. 


But the only 





CHRYSONOE. 


A GREEK BALLAD, 


BY HERBERT JONES. 


Nore.—In the year A.D. 1207, an edict was issued from Venice authorising the nobles to equip armaments for the reduction of 

' of the empire. Several islands were thus taken possession of as private estates by the victorious adventurers, the most 
celebrated of whom, Marco Sanuto at Naxos, assumed the title of Duke, and afterwards asserted his independence, waging deadly 
war with the neighbouring islands till the Archipelago was at length entirely reduced to submission by the Venetians. During one 
of these feuds the Duke’s only son was sent against Milo with a fleet, but on landing the first object he beheld was the fair Chry- 
shoe, (so called from her long golden hair), only daughter of Sopyrus, King of Milo. He ‘saw and loved ; —the marriage cere- 
mony was performed that same evening, and a peace concluded, which lasted during the too short life of the fair princess, 

This story, handed down in the island as a tradition, would probably still have been regarded as a mere romantic legend, had it 
not been verified in the following interesting manner :—In 1840, the French Consul, who, twenty years before had been so fortunate as 
disinter the celebrated Milanese Venus, was requested by the Greek Government to superintend the excavation of a long range of 


subterraneous passages constructed in remote ages of antiquity. 


They had evidently at one period been used as tombs, on which 


account it was supposed valuable treasure might be discovered in their dark recesses. Nothing, however, was found, till the work- 
digcing a few feet below the surface, uncovered the magnificent marble sarcophagus of Chrysohoe, bearing a long inscription 
is pure 


omeric Greek.—H. J. 


In the catacomb so dreary, 
Almost lost, the torches burn, 

Around few scatter’d fragments lying— 
Bust or sculptur’d urn. 

Old sarcophagus! who sleepeth 
In its inner stony case? 

Haste, clear away the dust of ages, 
And the legend trace ! 

Lo! the King of Milo’s daughter 
Chrysohoe, princess fair, 

In ancient Greek, as if it had been 
Newly carven there! 


Many ages, Chrysohoe, 
With their changes have gone by, 
Since, on the rocky isle of Milo, 
Beamed thy sunny eye! 
Sirnee, amid the fabled islands, 
Gem-like gleaming from the sea, 
Ye sylph-like wander’d, with thy tresses 
Golden, streaming free ! 


Sea-girt Milo, then a kingdom, 
Deadly war with Naxos waged, 
And each for victory in many 
Contests fierce engaged. 
Saith at length the Duke of Naxos 
To his young and only son, 
“We'll man a powerful fleet of galleys— 
Milo must be won ’’ 


When had come the morn appointed, 
Pennons, flutter’ ng in the breeze, 

All by the Duke’s brave son commanded 
Sail the sparkling seas. 

Proudly on the gallant navy, 
Lightly skimming downwards, bore, 

With hearts resolved to win or perish 
Un the hostile shore. 





First the Prince beheld on landing 
Curysouog lovely, there 
Like angel, leaning on her father, 
Each the other's care ! 
Love the warrior’s heart hath vanquished, 
Joy prevail’d on every side— 
Instead of war, ere sunset faded, 
She became his sprue ! 
* « * * 
Open now the lid of marble 
While the torches gleaming blaze— 
Around the wondering spectators 
Shrink back with amaze ! 
There, in loveliness, the princess 
Lay embalmed, still young and fair, 
In gorgeous robes, and downward flowing 
Crispéd golden hair ! 
On her brow a golden circlet, 
Jewels, too, of antique mould, 
Adorn her as she charmed lyeth, 
Lovely, as of old! 
Fresh and fair, she seems but sleeping— 
One can almost feel her breath— 
Oh! comes no ‘‘ prince’’ to break her slumber, 
Say, can this be Dearu ! 


Ah! crumbling in the air, they quickly 
Saw the vision melt away— 

Now, in the marble cold, with jewels 
Ashes mingled lay ! 


Yet thy dust, fair Chrysohoe, 
Seemeth still to whisper Pzacz, 

And shadow forth the days a-coming, 
When all war shall cease, 

Pray, then, tor the time so blesséd— 
Soon may curséd strife be o’er ! 

And men, like brothers, love each other, 
Love shall conquer Wan! 
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Tue proceedings of the Whig Government, in | parish. The details of a measure 80 great 
roferenee to education, are inexplicable ; except on | comprehensive should be submitted to pari 
the supposition, that they sincerely desire the in- | in the usual manner. The public should noteves 
struction of the rising generation, and know not | be drawn into the reception of a benefit by an 
how to do the work. They cannot be charged | “ artful dodge.” If its framers believe that thei, 
with a wish to gain strength, in the country, by | plan is good, they need not fear discussion ; gnq 
their extension of the national grants for educa- | they have acted unwisely in introducing it to the 
tion, unless they are endowed with more limited | world in a robe of suspicious circumstances, 
knowledge of the world than is indisputably The scheme itself is not only extensive, tg 
placed to their credit. An expectation of winning in many respects admirable, It secures a hj 
to their party the bishops, and the ten or twelve | and reasonable remuneration to both female apa 
thousand clergymen of the English Church, with | male teachers, accompanied by the certainty of, 
their “ multured’’ followers, could only explain | retiring pension in old age, if the applicant has 
their course, if they be denied the benefit of good | been, for fifteen years, engaged in the profession of 
intentions ; and the Whig leaders surely cannot | teaching, and for seven years under Government 
now hope to bribe the “ Exeters” and “ Londons” | inspection, It establishes a system: of industria) 
of the Anglican Church. The manner in which | school training, by attaching fields and gardens 
the Government have introduced their extended | workshops for trades, and kitchens and wash. 
scheme is most objectionable. They were anxi- | houses to the different schools. —** Industrial 
ous to avoid an educational discussion in Par- | schools” are indeed highly commendable in their 
liament before its dissolution,. They did) own place, and the accomplishment of their own 
not think the subject caleulated to promote | vocation ; but the transmutation of all primary 
the quiet return of members to serve in the | schools into “ industrial” will be prejudicial rather 
next Parliament; but in order to repress any | than useful, Industrial schools are necessary for 
tendencies of this description belonging to edu- | the neglected or the unfortunate, but they are un. 
cational grants, they determined to act through | necessary for the children of those amongst the 
the Committee of Council on Education, and have | working classes who, having health and profitable 
enveloped the country with a perfect whirlwind of | employment, so far as in them lies, perform the 
agitation. Many men, who have not condemned | duties committed to their charge, 
the merits of the Government measure, loudly | The minutes of the Committee also found 
condemn the manner of its introduction. ‘ The | system of apprenticeship to the trade of teachers 
Commitee of Council on Edueation” may consist amongst the young that is liable to the most 
of very well-meaning persons, but they should miserable jobbing and perversion imaginable. 
not be employed, or allowed to usurp legislative | At the age of thirteen, young boys and girls 
functions, The issue of their late deliberations | may be taken as monitors, or as apprentices to 
might be unexceptionable in every respect but the trade of teaching. The apprenticeship con- 
one, and that may be fatal; for if Committees | tinues for five years ; and the salary to be paid to 
of this nature are permitted to turn their minutes , the apprentice is— 
into enactments, it is difficult to say where the 








Pie “ ss : Ist Year, ... rom _ _ wo 410 0 
practice is to stop. The Ministry and this Com- | od . we .. he ori os a 
mittee seem to think that the House of Commons | ce oes eve ove eee 15 0 
exists only to pass money grants ; while they can | rs , i a , 


do very well without the House of Peers. They | 

are the most reckless innovators on the Constitu- | At the close of the fifth year the apprentices wil 
tion. They set aside, without the benefit of sta- be entitled to an exhibition of £20 to £25, for the 
tute, the Crown and the Coronets; while instead of | purpose of enabling them to attend the Normal 
leaving the Commons the virtue of their three Schools, and qualify themselves for teachers. 
readings, and all the discussions and amendments | Por these salaried pupils the teacher—male ¢r 
in committee, they merely bid them pay and ask | female—is to be allowed extra payment a 
no questions. The extent, the character, and nually— 

the design of these minutes, give them more im- | Oe one al eS Te 
portance than is attached to the great majority | yD ie te gts, re ee 

of parliamentary bills. They will create a very | [ee ee en ee 
larce additional Pet . : Allover three ,., 4. ae oe SH 
arge additional annual expenditure, calculated | 

at different figures from half a million to a mil- But there is to be only one apprentice allowed for 
lion and a-half. They change the nature of pub- | twenty-five scholars—one prize to twenty-four 
lic patronage, and convey a great portion of it, in| blanks. To remove this obstacle to jobbing, 
trust, to the clergy and managers of schools. | rather to extend the range of patronage, “ mom 
They create a number of new and paid officials | torships” are to be appointed as a sort of nO® 
amongst the boys of the country, on a scale of | commissioned apprentices, in the proportionate 
costly extravagance. They propose to found, or | grade of sergeants to ensigns ; but with 4 

to extend, a system of instruction which is to | some salary extending over four years, 
cover the land and uproot iguorance from every | amounting— ‘ 
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The teachers are also to be allowed a payment for 
each of these monitors, amounting annually to— 


For one £2 10 
», two 4 0 

three ..- we ake wees 6 0 
Fach additional over three i“ des 110 


There can be no reasonable doubt entertained of 
the requisite number of apprentices and monitors 
being found. The teachers will pursue the bu- 
siness of training their successors with the ut- 
most assiduity permitted by the minute, And 
they will not require to advertise for boys or 
girls. The female peasantry of the country 
ald be well contented to have renewals of ap- 
prenticeships at the fifth year’s salary. There are, 
unfortunately, few professions by which a young 
female, however honourably and industriously em- 
ployed, can earn £20 annually. Hood’s Shirt- 
maker never made that money. We believe 
that the farm labourers of Dorsetshire have not 
twenty pounds of yearly wages ; and there are 
no grounds to suppose that in other counties the 
labourers are much more liberally paid, 

The members of the Committee of Council 
on Education are not sufficiently obtuse to sup- 
pose that all the apprentice-schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, could find employment at their 
trade; ard, therefore, they wisely propose to 
provide, for the “ worst’? hands, opportunities 
of obtaining employment in the public service. 
The public are to have the benefit of the dullest 
aud lowest class of apprentices. Any kind of 
person may do with the public service. It can 
always work up the world’s refuse. Yet, though 
the boys may be easily employed, we know not 
low this committee intend to dispose of the dull 
aud well-behaved female apprentices. A very 
limited acquaintance with the ways of the world 
will be sufficient to convince any man of the al- 
mast inevitable and disgraceful jobbing that this 
ueasure would cause in every country parish. 
Does any party—even a member of committee or 
minister of state—exist with simplicity enough to 
Welieve that the brightest genius amongst the 
boys or girls of a school would have any chance 
lor 4 monitership, or apprenticeship, against the 
children of the landlord’s gamekeeper—or the 
tector’s gardener—or the poor dependent of the 
one or the other? We know not how it comes, 
but the mean-spirited amongst persons in these 
situations—and only the mean-spirited amongst 
them, for they are not all cursed with craven 
hearts—have invariably remarkably clever chil- 
dren. We never knew that rule fail, when any- 
thing was to be gained from its existence. Even 
it Universities, where there are public competi- 
tous and a check on patronage, these young 
people are invariably observed to be gifted with 
“mazing abilities. True enough, when we get 
eat into life, and have to take the world rough 
“ smooth as it comes, they sink into an inglo- 
wus forgetfulness and nonentity, Their budding 
* always uipped by the frosts of spring; but 
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not always before it has brought them some 
quiet patronage or snug sinecure, suited to their 
blighted blossoms, which promised fruit and 
yielded—dust. This general rule, we are morally 
certain, will be almost universal where the pa- 
tronage is to be exercised, in a quiet manner, 
almost exclusively by the clergyman of the parish, 
To the rule, no doubt, there will be exceptions ; 
because very impracticable and disinterested men 
sometimes obtain benefices ; but still, as a general 
rule, we venture to affirm, that while poaching 
lasts, no peasant or small farmer suspected of the 
crime, will be ever discovered to be the parent of 
a clever child; and farther, that such persons as, 
having votes, venture to give them independently, 
or, having any opinions, express them openly, 
will never have the pleasure and satisfaction of 
rearing talented children, 

There is not the slightest cause to anticipate 
that this class of payments to and for monitors 
and apprentices will facilitate the introduction of 
‘* independent intelligence ”’ to the circle of future 
schoolmasters. The “ cleverest’’ lads in English 
parish schools will not be salaried for being taught 
to teach on account of their smartness, The 
system is the most extensive foundation of small 
patronages that has ever been proposed, It is a 
bribe offered to the two Young Englands to be 
‘a good boy”? and “ girl,” punctual at church, 
expert in bowing and curtsying to the rector, the 
squire, the churchwarden, and their respective 
ladies. It is a great practical lesson to the little 
of dependence on the large; the most ob- 
vious increase of aristocratic influence that we 
can remember, and that through the despicable 
channel of petty patronage. The clerk’s son and 
the beadle’s daughter will, though only in the 
smallest degree of influence, and the dullest child- 
ren of the parish, stand before the most wonder- 
fully precocious youth in England whose father 
has the repute of being a thinking labourer. There 
can be no imaginable reason at least for making 
the schoolmaster’s apprentice a parish prize. The 
wages paid to the shoemaker’s apprentice would 
be abundantly sufficient if the plan, though it 
may be advanced by the Ministry from the purest 
motives, were not obviously intended by some 
party to ensure that the teachers of 1847 shall 
not be come of honest, upright ‘‘ parentage,”’ but 
be the “ sons of sneaks.” 

We have already mentioned that the advan- 
tages of being received as a teacher or monitor do 
not terminate with the engagements at the pri- 
mary school, or the normal institution, Even if the 
male or female Boeotians be utterly incompetent to 
teach others, the publie service is open. In faet, the 
provision commencing at thirteen is on the “ aut 
vitam aut culpam” seale. The young officials fall 
into a vested right for public support. So long as 
they keep well with the Church their bread is 
baked and buttered too. Of course they must be 
careful to obey this one provision: they must 
not keep a conscience. When the incumbent of 
the parish is Evangelieal, they must oppose all 
Romeward tendencies, and warn youth against 
the snares and schism of Puseyism; while, on 
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the substitution of a gentleman of the ultra- 
montane school—so to speak—they must become 
exceedingly formal, pay rigid attention to festi- 
vals, and learn the senior writing class to date 
letters, when they write by the penny post, as 
they do at St. Judith’s, not so much in accor- 
dance with secular almanacs, as the calendar— 
an injunction that will be strictly observed on St. 
Valentine’s eve. Where the Bishop or Arch- 
bishop and the incumbent hold diverse views, 
monitors, apprentices, teachers, and inspectors 
will be obliged to step cautiously ; but in this 
world there is no such thing as perfection in 
happiness; and even with this disadvantage the 
teaching class will be tolerably fortunate, if they 
can only contrive not to have a conscience ; that 
is indispensable. 

The endowments to teachers, according to the 
minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, are dependent on several conditions. The re- 
cipient must have qualified himself by attendance 
at a Normal school under Government inspection ; 
and he will receive from £15 to £30 per annum, 
in proportion to the time spent at the Normal 
Institution—the minimum being one year, and the 
maximum three years. But as bye and by the 
apprentices from primary schools will be coming 
into the Normal School market, backed by a 
Government endowment, all the future teachers 
will qualify for the maximum grant by three 
years’ attendance at these secondary establish- 
ments, 

The ultimate endowment from Government 
depends also upon the provision of a school-house 
and dwelling-house free of rent, and a payment 
from other sources of double the grant from the 
public funds. The endowment to female teach- 
ers is fixed at two-thirds of the grant to males. 


The income of the highest class of teachers will | 





therefore be, for— Males. Females. 
Government Grant... £30 on £20 
On condition that the local pay- 
ments amount at least to... 60 om 40 
Total income, with a free house. £0 a £60 


The local payments may exceed respectively £60 
and £40. There is no limit to their magnitude ; 
and as the world goes, these payments, including 


the rent-free house, with a retiring pension of 


not more than two-thirds, especially in country 
parishes, is a very desirable fate for third and 
fourth class people. 

Even the lowest grade in the humblest dis- 
tricts coming under the system of Government 
aid is comfortable, compared with the condition 
of teachers hitherto in many districts; for the 
smallest incomes must be, for yatos 














Females. 
Government grant 415 a £10 
On condition that the local pay- 
ments are, in addition to a rent- 
free house, at least... 30 ‘ie dp) 
£45 450 


Even if the minute of the Committee of Council 
on Edueation be converted, through the oppo- 
sition raised against the scheme, into waste pa- 
per, this tariff of teaching cannot be lost. The 


schoolmasters have gained a victory ; and their 





triumph is deserved. They have been here. 
fore paid worse often than menial servants, 

intellectual, moral, and religious training of a. 
ciety has been placed on public price lists jay 
much higher than its scavengering. The 

has, therefore, been ill done; for the world, if it 
please, may be assured, as a rule, that ill-paid 
work and bad work are very nearly equivalen 
terms. Teachers may have done their best ; py 
the very best of starved and disheartened mep js 
much under the effort that the same men conl4 
make if they found themselves placed in eom. 
fortable circumstances, and their profession ap. 
preciated. The Dissenters may succeed in over. 


throwing or modifying the general scheme; bgt 


they must respect the tariff. 

Upon this system the Government schools wi] 
swallow up many of the Voluntary Establish. 
ments. The advantages to teachers are a 
tent salary, a rent-free house, fees for monitors 
and apprentices, their assistance in the business 
of teaching, and retiring pensions. In order to 
secure these advantages the school must be placed 
under Government inspection. There is no choice 
in that respect; and by the temptations applied 
not merely to teachers and managers, but also to 
parents and youth, the public scheme must draw 
within its folds the great majority of voluntary 
efforts. This originates the opposition to the plan, 
and makes the enmity earnest, intense, even 
fierce. The Dissenters of England feel the pre- 
sence of sectarianism in the system. They 
suy, first, that they are not placed on an 
equal footing with the Church ; second, that 
they could not accept reparation of that evil but 
in one way; for they add, third, that the State 
has no right to interfere in religious teaching; 
while a very considerable party amongst them 
even hold that the State should not communicate 
any description of knowledge. We can form te 
idea of the State dissevered from the people, um 
less where might has entirely over-ridden right. 
Vor populi should be the ideal brand on the 
State’s brow—the State itself being but a shadow, 
or another way of expressing the people. V.R. 
is marked upon its property: V.P. should be 
stamped on its actions. By this theory, the 
people, therefore, should not intermeddle with 
their own instruction, They should never step 
into the parent’s place. The idea of supplying 
guidance to the orphan, of coming in loco parentis, 
must be, so far as the people are concerned, § 
false, unjust, even a dishonest and tyrannical, 
idea. There is no other end to the principle, if 
it be carried out. In fact, these gentlemen W 


leave the people, collectively, functions only sape 





rior to those of the common executioner. Within 
their range they would, indeed, embrace all poliee 
regulations, all means and appliances of p 
ment ; while we doubt the justice of punishment 
until instruction be given. There are 

no persons more sincere, more single-hearted, @ 
promoting education, than the men to whom W® 
refer, although they seem to have fallen into ® 
wrong position respecting this question. A | 
the innumerable articles published during the dit 
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-. we have even found this assertion made, 
ignorance has no connexion with crime. 
the statistics repeatedly adduced, one may 


at such an assertion, but cannot soberly 


its refutation. 

Another class oppose the Government measure 
on the ground that, while the State may impart 
moral instruction, it should not interfere with 
religious teaching. Our moral training has a 
religious basis. Our morality is a branch of re- 
ligion. There have been men at once strictly 
moral and strictly irreligious: strictly moral, if 
tried by the world’s laws, and measured by its 
standard ; but, even for that purpose, we should 
not like to trust a system of morals, having no 
connexion with religion in the training of a na- 
tion. Here, however, there is not the slightest 
difficulty. In the practical moral code with which, 
in administering law, the public have to do, there 
is no difference amongst religious sects. They 
all agree regarding the second table of the 
law. Those moral duties which may be most 
powerfully enforced by religious arguments have 
the unanimous belief of all Christians. To 
this point there are no doctrinal distinctions, 
and there need to be no sectarianism—no cle- 
rical ex officio control—and beyond its religious 
communities should carry the inculcation of their 
several tenets. The State represents the peo- 
ple; and to this point ninety-nine in each 
hundred of the people are of one mind; and, 
therefore, the State, without injustice, can thus 
far prosecute the work of instruction. But here 
the waters separate, and, in the intensely im- 
portant field of theological discussion, make to 
themselves many deep and far-removed channels. 
The State can no longer act in a united capa- 
city; for many of those whom it represents, unfor- 
tunately, care for none of these things ; and many 
more are bitterly divided respecting their applica- 
tion and meaning. Even the Church of England 
leaves the State in a most anomalous position. 
Within the Diocese of Exeter it promotes Pusey- 
ism ; in thatof London it compromises and tolerates 
anything ; in Chester we take it to be strictly evan- 
gelical, It has the high party and the low party ; 
the high and dry, the low and damp ; the fox-hun- 
ter and the organiser of missions ; the gambler 
and the evangelist ; the makers up of books for 
the Derby and Epsom, and the writer of small 
works for the Religious Tract Society. Its scheme 
of education is a fac simile on a reduced scale— 
au abridgement of its scheme for preaching. In 
me parish youths are to be educated with a serious 
reliance on lighted wax tapers; in the next 
parish they will be taught to hope in the media 


twa, and have the candles without a light; in the | 


third, they will be informed that until after twi- 


light eandles are unnecessary in public worship, | 


and even then, that gas, where it may be had, is 
preferable. One clergyman will tell them that 
pesture in ecclesiastical affairs is, like posture in 
military drilling, vastly important; while another 
will hold such instruction in utter derision. One 
will recommend the confessional, penance, and 
absolution, as the direct lines to pardon and peace ; 


| prentice for each annually. 











while the next will insist that they diverge from 
the narrow road, and lead to termini of an indif- 
ferent character. The distinctions in the Church 
of England are essentials. Their importance is 
scarcely over-estimated by the disputants; and 
their existence might have warned tho Marquis 
of Lansdowne and his associates off the ground, 
where they can only be intraders. The insatiable 
desire to meddle with everything—the fear of 
being stigmatised as atheistical—some love of the 
Church—and an ardent zeal for its extension, as 
a political instrumentality—decided them to tres- 
pass, notwithstanding all the legible warnings 
posted up in recent times. They have worked 
clerical influence into their scheme at every turn. 
The inspectors are placed in dependence on the 
archbishop or bishop—the teachers on the incum- 
bent—while the monitors and apprentices reap 
their privileges on condition of conforming with 
the rector’s instructions. Their hopes and their 
livings hang on the clergyman’s certificate. 
Their examinations on religious affairs are to be 
made by the clergyman, and their worldly pro- 
spects are entirely subjected to his will. It 
is not merely scholastic patronage that is 
thus handed over to the clergy; but also those 
‘‘opportunities of employment in the public ser- 
vice” to which we have already referred. The ex- 
tent of the patronage made over by this scheme is 
startling. Ten thousand parishes and ten thou- 
sand schools would produce little short of one ap- 
The term of appren- 
ticeship is five years; but 125 scholars would 
not be a high average for each school, allowing 
five apprenticeships to be running simultaneously 
in each seminary of useful learning and future 
officials. Even half the number would be an in- 
tolerable burden. Where are they all to find 
situations, unless the Excise, the Customs, the 
Post Office, and every other department, be seized 
as preserves for the favoured young disciples of 
the church. This department of the scheme is 
an agency of the most terrible kind for establish- 
ing conformity, servility, and hypocrisy, in profit- 
able places. But the same advantages are to be 
secured to Dissenters, say the supporters of the 
measure; and this, in the first place, is not true; 
and in the second, it is not good if it were true. 
We object to the use of civil patronage as a re- 
ward for religious attainments, either on the re- 
commendation of Churechmen or of Dissenters. 
It is a revival of the Test and Corporation Act for 
low places. It does not say that a young man 
shall not, but that he cannot be made a letter- 
carrier, except on a religious condition ; for we 
may be well assured that candidates will be found 
for every imaginable place, out of the hordes of 
ex-monitors and ex-apprentices by whom the pub- 
lie service is to be immediately invaded. We 
protest against the supposition that we would 
oppose this religious condition, or qualification, 
for letter-sorting in the General Post Office, if 
its attainment were practicable ; but experience 
shows that all such attempts will prove aids to 
hypocrisy, rewards of , or of a cold, freez- 
ing, mindless submission to the fanctionaries of 
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a parish. The Dissenters say that they cannot 
avail themselves of the rewards of conformity 
with this system from conscientious reasons ; and 
the justice meted out to them, even on this ground, 
is very equivogal in its character. The Church 
Establishment itself is not, on similar grounds, 
uujust tothem. They are at perfect liberty to 


desert the Conventicle, to attend the Cathedral, | 


and share its advantages whenever they please. 
In this sense, the Educational Scheme is not 
partial, In the same sense, Cranmer was not 
persecuted. But we hardly expect Whig states- 
men in these days, on supporting a new connexion 
of Church and State, shabbily smuggled out of 
Parliament, to use this deception. 

We deplore the necessity for opposing this 
scheme, because it contains many good features. 
There is, however, a necessity ; tor the whole 
plan could be wrought as a most ingenious 
instrument of State craft. Through the power 
of inspection, and the power of the clergy, the 
work of education might become a means of 
mental drilling into passive obedience, or any- 
thing else. The vitality of local exertion is en- 
couraged only for the sake of the money it yields. 
All our education, like the espionage of Russia, 
will have a common centre ; and through this 
electric telegraph, statesman and churchman will 
play such notes as they please on the future mind 
of the country, In laws tor the poor, educational 
bills, statutes for everything, we have to resist a 
strong and painful tendency tocentralization, Good 
government really consists with doing little for 
the people, and encouraging them to do much for 
themselves. Modern government is perpetually 
struggling to do everything—to control every- 
thing—to centralise all power—and to make all 
len puppets, stringed and pulled at the pleasure, 
aud for the benefit of the spiders in the corner, 
‘There were several schemes by which the Whigs 
could have secured the instruction of the people, 
defied the imputation of unduly interfering in 
favour of any body, and rendered themselves 
truly the friends of education. They might have 
placed it, almost entirely, under local control, by 
providing arate for local purposes, to be expended 
i] proportion to the religious attachments of the 
rate-payers, wherever sectarian separation be- 
cume unavoidable, This is one mode of obtain- 
ing education without injustice to any party. 
Neither Churchmen nor Dissenters could enter- 
tain # conscientious seruple to spend their own 
money, and the Legislature could have provided 
ayainst their financial scruples. The advocates 
of the present proposition will at once say that 
everything would have been incomplete and dis- 
orderly, but they cannot prove it. What, after 
all, has Government done for education of an 
original character ¢ Have not its officials invari- 
ably borrowed their ideas from local enterprise ¢ 
Did they commence the establishment of normal 
schools ¢ Were they first in pointing out an intluence 
stronger than that of the birch in teaching ¢ Are 
they the authors of the best, the most practical, 
the most captivating, and the most popular works 


on instruction? Have they not borrowed the bestof | 
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all ideas, all practice, and all works from local; 
ties—from the provinces, and from private 
prise ¢ They might, indeed, have made a 
rous rivalry and emulation between villages and 
parishes in educational arrangements. The piri, 
that has brought cricketing, golfing, and guy); 
to perfection in this country—that is improy; 
the art of ploughing—that is fattening bulge 
sheep, and pigs, for exhibition at the local shoy, 
of stock—might have been wrought for noble 
ends. Do our rulers really believe that the people 
of England could never be brought to feel inter. 
ested in exhibitions of mind¢ Do they Suppose 
that Sussex could never be made proud of having 
better institutions for tcaching than Essex? (ag) 
they really imagine that Sheffield and Legg, 
might not enter into a noble rivalry on the gqp. 
ject, and establish educational seminaries fy 
themselves better and cheaper than any tha 
Government will supply. But the men of pag 
tape—the hangers-on in office—the army of Loa. 
don barristers will have matters ditlerently me 
naged, They never give great men to the coup. 
try, or men who step out of the common walk, 
Cobbetts and Cobdens are not produced amongst 
them. They are decorous time-servers, whose 
ambition centres in quarterly cheques on the Bank 
of England. These men fear nothing more thar 
popular control. They are the promoters of cea- 
tralisation, partly because it admits their em 
ployment without banishing them from the 
clubs. They are also great friends of what they 
call order, and when they have established their 
schools for uniformity everywhere, they may 
quote and apply the words of a celebrated tele- 
graphic despatch—* Order reigns at Warsaw ;” 
but not the order that Freedom loves. 

There was another plan left to the Govem- 
ment. They might have extended Sir Reber 
Peel’s scheme for collegiate instruction in Ireland 
They could have provided for secular education 
without interfering with spiritual instruction 
Those who say that secular education, without 
religious influence, will not make men good 
members of society, are right ; and we should 
deplore the establishment of any system that 
would preclude religious instruction : but thow 
who are bearing Christianity to the farthest 
ends of earth, can surely secure its teaching # 
home. The English Dissenters are in their pe 
sent strait for neglecting that amongst othe 
duties. Mr. Middleton Hare, in a very able 
pamphlet directed against the Council’s minutes 
refers to the common oversight of using mor 
zeal to convert the heathen in far lands than @ 
instruct the poor, the ignorant, or the careles 
at home. The conduct of religious sects would 
alinost justify the supposition that, in their opr 
nion, the value of souls increased, by some ger 
metrical measurement, in proportion to the dis 
tance of their locality from this country. We wet 
shown, a few weeks ago, the first printing ma 
chine for China. It was constructed for a Mit 


ler. 


_sionary Society, who intend to use it in prinung 


Chinese tracts. There were interesting ass0e 
tions connected with the machine and its 
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evlinders. It was to be the unconscious author of 
a great revolution, and the precursor of changes 
and of liberty to one-third of the human race. 
While the Chinese Emperor was shrouded in mys- 
terious and awful dignity from his subjeets, and 
yrought for the benefit of priests and mandarins; 
a few mechanics, in a low-roofed workshop, many 
thousand miles removed from Pekin, in a barba- 
voug land, were constructing a rival to his throne, | 
er arival to all of his power that is truly mis- 
-hievous. The machine was an interesting, and it 
vas also “asad sight’; for on every side around 
its birth-place, and at every corner, rise gorgeous 
in palaces, where the needy and the desperate— 
ye heathen of London—pay away their money 
and their souls for the excitement of an hour. 
ind those who send machines and missionaries to 
(‘hina have scarcely yet discovered the need for | 
similarexertions athome. Their foreign missions 
have had their uses and their triumphs ; but they | 
would have been immeasurably more effective if 
they had been preceded or accompanied by home | 
missions. The man who can put down the drink- | 
ing usages of Wapping, and employ means for 
changing the habits and thoughts and principles 
of its people, is a very effective missionary to 
Canton; for as matters are, our naval and mili- 
tary specimens of Christianity do more, we fear, 
to confirm the heathen in Bhuddism, Brahmin- 
ism, or any other conceivable degeneracy of 
belief, than an army of missionaries, or many 
printing machines, can undo. 

We cannot suppose that, if the Government plan 
seeured secular instruction, the religious element 
would be withheld. Surely those, whose agents 
are employed to propagate religion in every land, 
can attend to the religious training of the young 
at home ; and thus no man could say that he was | 
wade to pay for propagating error, and had injury 
to his conscience by legislative intermeddling with 
ais religious belief. By this means no person | 
eould complain of an “ authorised” and “ li- | 
eensed,” but as he thought “erroneous,” cate- 
rhism being taught at his expense. But Ox- 
trd and Galway — Sir Robert Inglis and 
‘ir, O'Connell—would coalesce to oppose the 
scheme as ‘* Godless” and “ Atheistical.”” Such 
are the terms in which all similar schemes have 
ween opposed. When Government proposes to 
teach all forms of religion, its scheme is called | 
‘atitudinarian, and the language is well applied. 
When it proposes to favour one body and leave 
“ters out, the plan is called oppressive, and is well 
described. When it says to the people, we will 
provide for secular instruction, which is very di- 
revtly our business ; and we expect the churches 
') provide religious instruction, which is very di- 
Teetly their business ; the proposal is called athe- 
‘sucal, and the charge is most unjust. It would 
Ins atheistical to profess, as the State has often 
protessed, to teach religion, and yet to neglect the 
‘laty; but to undertake a specified, even though a | 
Secular department of instruction, and that alone, 
eiving full warning of the extent and the omis- 
“ons of its teaching, cannot be branded with that 
proach. Gentlemen send their sons to learn 
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civil engineering without making with their 
teachers any provision respecting the Church 
Catechism ; and also without being charged with 
atheism, A master currier, or hatter, under- 
takes to teach an apprentice the mysteries of his 
profession, without saying a word for or against 
the rubric ; and without incurring the guilt of 
atheism. If any set of men propose to obliterate 
religion entirely from the training of youth, they 
would commit, if they could, a fatal mistake, and 
amply earn the name applied to other parties for 
merely proposing to divide and subdivide eduea- 
tion, as we divide other duties ; assigning its part 
to the State—and to the Church, through its vari- 
ous communions, its peculiar and stil] more im- 
portant department, 

The Whigs had either of these sehemes at 
their disposal, and under their consideration. 


They determined to reject both, and make one 


more desperate lounge for Church favour, while 


they also endeavoured to be doing good. They 


must fail in the first, and they may fail in the 
second object of their new crusade. The opposi- 
tion to the grant out of doors will be exceedingly 
embarassing to members, because the time is 
ill chosen for the representative of a popular con- 
stituency to irritate any considerable number of 
the electors, A general election must be taken 
during the year; and thus no time will be 
given to heal breaches between the members 
and the voters. Altogether the measure is both 
improvident and imprudent. It proposes to 
waste large sums of money under the head of 
apprenticeships and monitorships, without any 
corresponding advantage, even if a mal-dis- 
tribution of the patronage could be avoided. 
It undoubtedly creates a new and extensive 
church establishment at a period when the num- 
ber of those who think such institutions alto- 
gether unnecessary is increasing, It places the 
education of England under the control of the 
clergy at a time when the Church can give no 
authoritative explanation of its tenets, and can 
scarcely say what it means or what it wants. 
It must operate against many educational insti- 
tutions already formed and prospering in locali- 
ties not long ago neglected. It involves a large 
annual yote at a time of financial embarrassment, 
and adds indefinitely to the array of publie pen- 
sioners and dependents. It breaks down all the 
barriers of the Constitution, and at one blow re- 
duces the House of Commons to the precise shape, 
form, and functions of the Prussian King’s Parlia- 
mentary doll; while it abrogates the House of 
Peers, and brings their lordships down to the pri- 
vilege of the Austrian Commons—the privilege 
of listening. The Government could have con- 
tinued the former grants, or increased them on 
the old, imperfect, but less objectionable system. 
They might have adopted either of the alterna- 
tives which we have already mentioned, yielding an 
incomplete, but yet a useful system of instruetion; 
and doing all, perhaps, that, without reference to 
opinions, however just, any Government can, in 
the existing state of public feeling, advantageoas- 
ly accomplish. The parties who lead the oppo- 
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aparish. The Dissenters say that they cannot 


avail themselves of the rewards of conformity 
with this system from conscientious reasons ; and 
the justice meted out to them, even on this ground, 
is very equivogal in its character. The Church 
Establishment itself is not, on similar. grounds, 
uujust to them, They are at perfect liberty to 
desert the Conventicle, to attend the Cathedral, 
and share its advantages whenever they please. 
In this sense, the Educational Scheme is not 
partial. In the same sense, Cranmer was not 
persecuted. But we hardly expect Whig states- 
men in these days, on supporting a new connexion 
of Church and State, shabbily smuggled out of 
Parliament, to use this deception. 

We deplore the necessity for opposing this 
scheme, because it contains many good features. 
There is, however, a necessity ; for the whole 
plan could be wrought as a most ingenious 
instrument of State craft. Through the power 
of inspection, and the power of the clergy, the 
work of education might become a means of 
mental drilling into passive obedience, or any- 
thing else. The vitality of local exertion is en- 
couraged only for the sake of the money it yields. 
All our education, like the espionage of Russia, 
will have a common centre ; and through this 
clectrie telegraph, statesman and churehman will 
play such notes as they please on the future mind 
of the country, In laws for the poor, educational 
bills, statutes for everything, we have to resist a 
strong and painful tendency tocentralization. Good 
government really consists with doing little for 
the people, and encouraging them to do much for 
themselves. Modern government is perpetually 
struggling to do everything—to control every- 
thing—to centralise all power—and to make all 
men puppets, stringed and pulled at the pleasure, 
and for the benefit of the spiders in the corner, 
‘here were several schemes by which the Whigs 
could have secured the instruction of the people, 
defied the imputation of unduly interfering in 
favour of any body, and rendered themselves 
truly the friends of education. They might have 
placed it, almost entirely, under local control, by 
providing arate for local purposes, to be expended 
in proportion to the religious attachments of the 
rate-payers, wherever sectarian separation be- 
came unavoidable. This is one mode of obtain- 
ing education without injustice to any party. 
Neither Churchmen nor Dissenters could enter- 
tain # conscientious scruple to spend their own 
money, and the Legislature could have provided 
against their financial scruples. The advocates 
of the present proposition will at once say that 
everything would have been incomplete and dis- 
orderly, but they cannot prove it. What, after 
all, has Government done for education of an 
original character { Have not its officials invari- 
ably borrowed their ideas from local enterprise ¢ 
Did they commence the establishment of normal 
schools ¢ Were they first in pointing out an influence 


stronger than that of the birch in teaching / Are | 
they the authors of the best, the most practical, | 
the most captivating, and the most popular works | 


on jnstruction { Have they not borrowed the bestof | tions connected with the machine and ite double 





all ideas, all practice, and all works from Joga); 
ties—from the provinces, and from private €Dter. 
prise? They might, indeed, have made a gong 
rous rivalry and emulation between villages gy4 
parishes in educational arrangements. The spint 
that has brought cricketing, golfing, and cur); 
to perfection in this country—that is imprey; 
the art of ploughing—that is fattening bulloeks, 
sheep, and pigs, for exhibition at the local show, 
of stock—might have been wrought for nobler 
ends. Do our rulers really believe that the 

of England could never be brought to feel inter. 
ested in exhibitions of mind‘ Do they su 
that Sussex could never be made proud of having 
better institutions for teaching than Essex? (ap 
they really imagine that Sheffield and Leeds 
might not enter into a noble rivalry on the gyb. 
ject, and establish educational seminaries for 
themselves better and cheaper than any that 
Government will supply. But the men of red 
tape—the hangers-on in office—the army of Loa. 
don barristers will have matters diilerently me- 
naged, They never give great men to the cean- 
try, or men who step out of the common walk, 
Cobbetts and Cobdens are not produced amongst 
them. They are decorous time-servers, whose 
ambition centres in quarterly cheques on the Bank 
of England. These men fear nothing more than 
popular control. They are the promoters of cen- 
tralisation, partly because it admits their em 
ployment without banishing them from the 
clubs. They are also great friends of what they 
call order, and when they have established their 
schools for uniformity everywhere, they may 
quote and apply the words of a celebrated tele 
graphic despateh—* Order reigns at Warsaw ;” 
but not the order that Freedom loves. 

There was another plan left to the Gover- 
ment. They might have extended Sir Robert 
Peel’s scheme for collegiate instruction in Ireland 
They could have provided for secular education 
without interfering with spiritual instruction. 
Those who say that secular education, without 
religious influence, will not make men good 
members of society, are right; and we should 
deplore the establishment of any system that 
would preclude religious instruction ; but thow 
who are bearing Christianity to the farthest 
ends of earth, can surely secure its teaching # 
home. The English Dissenters are in their pre 
sent strait for neglecting that amongst other 
duties, Mr. Middleton Hare, in a very able 
pamphlet directed against the Council’s minutes 
refers to the common oversight of using mer 
zeal to convert the heathen in far lands than ¥ 
instruct the poor, the ignorant, or the careless 
at home. The conduct of religious sects wou 
almost justify the supposition that, in their opr 
nion, the value of souls increased, by seme ge 
metrical measurement, in proportion to the dit 
tance of their locality from this country. We we 
shown, a few weeks ago, the first printing 
chine for China, It was constructed for @ Me 
sionary Society, who intend to use it in primUng 
Chinese tracts. There were interesting ass 
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evlinders. It was to be the unconscious author of 
a great revolution, and the precursor of changes 
and of liberty to one-third of the human race, 
While the Chinese Emperor was shrouded in mys- 
terious and awfal dignity from his subjects, and 
yrought for the benefit of priests and mandarins ; 
a few mechanics, ina low-roofed workshop, many 
thousand miles removed from Pekin, in a barba- 
youg land, were constructing a rival to his throne, 
cra rival to all of his power that is truly mis- 
chievous. The machine was an interesting, and it 
was also “‘asadsight’; for on every side around 
its birth-place, and at every corner, rise gorgeous 
gin palaces, where the needy and the desperate— 
the heathen of London—pay away their money 
and their souls for the excitement of an hour. 
And those who send machines and missionaries to 


China have searcely yet discovered the need for | 


similar exertions athome. Their foreign missions 
have had their uses and their triumphs ; but they 


would have been immeasurably more effective if | 


they had been preceded or accompanied by home 
missions, The man who can put down the drink- 
ing usages of Wapping, and employ means for 
changing the habits and thoughts and principles 
of its people, is a very effective missionary to 
Canton ; for as matters are, our naval and mili- 
tary specimens of Christianity do more, we fear, 
te confirm the heathen in Bhuddism, Brahmin- 
ism, or any other conceivable degeneracy of 
belief, than an army of missionaries, or many 
printing machines, can undo. 

We cannot suppose that, ifthe Government plan 
secured secular instruction, the religious element 
would be withheld. Surely those, whose agents 
are employed to propagate religion in every land, 
can attend to the religious training of the young 
at home ; and thus no man could say that he was 
made to pay for propagating error, and had injury 
to his conscience by legislative intermeddling with 
his religious belief. By this means no person 
eould complain of an “ authorised” and “ li- 
eensed,” but as he thought “erroneous,” cate- 
chism being taught at his expense, But Ox- 
rd arid Galway —Sir Robert Inglis and 
alr, O’Connell—would coalesce to oppose the 
wheme as ‘* Godless” and “ Atheistical.” Such 
are the terms in which all similar schemes have 
been opposed, When Government proposes to 
teach all forms of religion, its scheme is called 
latitudinarian, and the language is well applied. 
When it proposes to favour one body and leave 
ethers out, the plan is called oppressive, and is well 
deseribed, When it says to the people, we will 
provide for secular instruction, which is yery di- 
reetly our business ; and we expect the churches 
\ provide religious instruction, which is very di- 
tvetly their business ; the proposal is called athe- 
‘steal, and the charge is most unjust. It would 
be atheistical to profess, as the State has often 
professed, to teach religion, and yet to neglect the 
duty ; but to undertake a specified, even though a 
‘eular department of instruction, and that alone, 
eving full warning of the extent and the omis- 
“ons of its teaching, cannot be branded with that 
“proach. Gentlemen send their sons to learn 
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civil engineering without making with their 
teachers any provision respecting the Church 
Catechism ; and also without being charged with 
atheism, A master currier, or hatter, under- 
takes to teach an apprentice the mysteries of his 
profession, without saying a word for or against 
the rubric ; and without incurring the guilt of 
atheism. If any set of men propose to obliterate 
religion entirely from the training of youth, they 
would commit, if they could, a fatal mistake, and 
amply earn the name applied to other parties for 
merely proposing to divide and subdivide educa- 
tion, as we divide other duties ; assigning its part 
to the State—and to the Church, through its vari- 
ous communions, its peculiar and still more im- 
portant department, 

The Whigs had either of these sehemes at 
their disposal, and under their consideration, 
They determined to reject both, and make one 
more desperate lounge for Church favour, while 
they also endeavoured to be doing good. They 
must fail in the first, and they may fail in the 
second object of their new crusade. The opposi- 
tion to the grant out of doors will be exceedingly 
embarassing to members, because the time is 
ill chosen for the representative of a popular con- 
stituency to irritate any considerable number of 
the electors, A general election must be taken 
during the year; and thus no time will be 
given to heal breaches between the members 
and the voters. Altogether the measure is both 
improvident and imprudent. It proposes to 
waste large sums of money under the head of 
apprenticeships and monitorships, without any 
corresponding advantage, even if a mal-dis- 
tribution of the patronage could be avoided. 
It undoubtedly creates a new and extensive 
church establishment at a period when the num- 
ber of those who think such institutions alte- 
gether unnecessary is increasing, It places the 
education of England under the control of the 
clergy at a time when the Church can give no 
authoritative explanation of its tenets, and ean 
scarcely say what it means or what it wants. 
It must operate against many educational insti- 
tutions already formed and prospering in locali- 
ties not long ago neglected, It involves a large 
annual yote at a time of financial embarrassment, 
and adds indefinitely to the array of public pen- 
sioners and dependents. It breaks down all the 
barriers of the Constitution, and at one blow re- 
duces the House of Commons to the precise shape, 
form, and functions of the Prussian King’s Parlia- 
mentary doll; while it abrogates the House of 
Peers, and brings their lordships down to the pri- 
vilege of the Austrian Commons—the privilege 
of listening, The Government could have con- 
tinued the former grants, or increased them on 
the old, imperfect, but less objectionable system. 
They might have adopted either of the alterna- 
tives which we have already mentioned, yielding an 
incomplete, but yet a useful system of jnstruetion; 
and doing all, perhaps, that, without reference to 
opinions, however just, any Government can, in 
the existing state of publi¢ feeling, advantageous- 
ly accomplish. The parties who lead the oppo- 
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sition to the proposed schemes would not, we be- 
lieve, have opposed an extension of the present 
grants, or any plan which would have afforded 
assistance to merely secular instruction. Mr 
Baines of Leeds, the most active and the most in- 
fluential opponent of the Government scheme in 
Yorkshire, was, we think, at one time, an advo- 
cate for Government aid in education. Many of 
the leaders in the Independent communion were 
unquestionably favourable to educational grants; 
and assistance in the establishment of their 
schools was generally accepted by them. The 
principles of the Wesleyan body do not lead them 
to reject Government aid on account of its source, 
but from some consideration of its quality and 
consequences : we may, however, conclude that 
eight-tenths of the English Dissenters now oppose 
this grant, which is coldly received, or virtually 
opposed, by a large section in the Church ; and 
while we deplore the necessity of resisting a mea- 
sure possessed of several excellent features, and 
professedly intended to work out an excellent ob- 
ject, yet there lurks so much mischief in this plan, 
that it should be defeated. The Government 
have only afforded the alternative of acceptance 
or rejection. They have left no opportunity for 
the amendment or the omission of clauses, and 
have thus denuded Parliament of its most impor- 
tant duty, in reference to a measure that would 
materially affect the well-being of society, and the 
character of the population. The distinction 
between an act of Parliament and a minute of 
a Committee of Council is very important, in 
this respect; that a bill offered to Parliament may 
be analysed, the corn may be picked from the 
chaff and preserved ; but the Committee permit 
no such liberties with their produce. They do 
not consult the House, but merely ask the money. 
They plan, and Parliament pays. The common 
remedies for a proposal of varied quality are thus 
forbidden; and nothing remains except a refusal 
of the grant. 

A combination of the Dissenting interests de- 
feated Sir James Graham’s bill. The proposal 
of that measure was not, however, fruitless. Large 
sums were contributed to increase the number of 
schools and the character of teaching. An im- 
pulse was given to the cause of education, which 
might have accomplished in time all that is re- 
quired, if the Government had not determined to 
interfere with their plans, and thus to waste in 
discussion those energies that are required in 
action. Even yet this minute of the Committee 
of Council on education might be defeated, al- 
though the chances are somewhat desperate, if 
the South would condescend to copy the North. 
The Dissenters of England are wealthy enough 
to erect all the schools that are necessary for one- 
half of the population—to provide teachers—to 
adopt such parts of the minute as are really good 
—to establish Normal Institutions—to pay or to 
pension deserving teachers—and to accomplish 
all that can be necessary, by a monthly collection 
in their congregations. They have only to offer 
this provision in order to remove many of the 
arguments and pretences for this minute. The 
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Church, with its immense corporate wealth, and 
the riches of its individual members, could no 
refuse its part. The Earl of Linecoln’s apology 
—the poverty of the givers—would not be ha 
cepted by the public ; for the Committee of Coup, 
cil could pass an appropriation clause with the 
same constitutional propriety that they mak. 
law out of their written minutes; and the edues. 
tion of the people would not be less efficient}, 
secured that there was a little rivalry betwee 
the various schools. 

There is another way of defeating the minute. 
which must be adopted. The opponents of 
this class of measures feel that they are not pe. 
presented in the Commons. They are deserted 
by the party whom they placed in power. They 
have handed over the representation of their cop. 
stituencies to men who have no sympathy with 
many of their opinions. They seem purposely to 
have abandoned their own order, and tacitly cop. 
fessed that they belonged to an inferior caste, and 
were but political Hlelots. The Whigs have 
given them an opportunity of retrieving a pos- 
tion. They have thrown down the glaive, and 
challenged the murmurers, when the lists must 
necessarily be prepared and the offer accepted. 
There ean be no retreat without disgrace from 
this defiance. If the opponents of this educa- 
tional scheme have any confidence in their own 
strength, they will lose little time in selecting 
candidates for their future representation ; and 
movements of this nature will prove to be the 
most effective remonstrances against the grant. 
They cannot, at least, hereafter accuse the Go 
vernment and Legislature of carrying measures 
of this description without warning. They have, 
plainly foreshadowed, the character of those mea- 
sures respecting education and religion that the 
present parties will propose and advance in the 
next Parliament. There is no deception prac- 
tised on these subjects, and the opponents of the 
schemes have their choice either to neglect or 
adopt the measures necessary to obtain a fair 
representation and exposition of their views in the 
Legislature. Upon their selection depends the 
future character of the educational institutions 
of England. They may remonstrate loudly against 
these schemes; but, confining themselves to 
remonstrances, they may permit the land to be 
covered with a net-work of patronage in the hands 
of the parochial authorities, with the name of pare- 
chial schools, and allow education to be used a8 4 
tool for fashioning the mind of youth to the shape 
and form of the parochial principles of the day. 
By following remonstrance with action, they ™sY 
confine the Government to its own sphere, & 
secure a thoroughly sufficient system of instrac- 
tion without its intervention, and without the pre 
judicial consequences that must result from the 
Government measure. 

This educational contest may become the tart 
ing point of the election, notwithstanding the 
care taken to avoid discussion ; and if not ruil 
ous to the Government, it may be fatal to many 
of their faithful supporter in popular constitt 
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The Battie of Nibley Green and other Poems. By J. 
p. Kington. One vol. 12mo. London: Henry Col- 


burn. 
Mz. Krxetow is a barrister, and as such deems some 


apology to the profession necessary for his authorship of 


rerses. So he says at the end of ‘‘Nibley Green’? — 


‘‘ Tf stray thoughts in verse I pour, 
Deem me not, entirely, won 
From the less congenial lore 
Of my Coke on Littleton: 
If, at weary night, I sup— 
On a mess of Poetry, 
I can be, at morning, up— 
To Denman, C. J.; 6 Q. B.” 
We trust that the attorneys will faithfully consider this 
statement, because if the barrister comes up with the 
poet in his first essay, while we should not like to visit 
6 Q. B. as interested parties: yet if this misfortune 
should befall us, we would have great confidence in our 
cause from Mr. Kington’s company on the occasion. The 
author, however, gives evidence of his professional abili- 
ties that will be more satisfactory to the attorneys than 
our opinion of his poetry in his essay ‘‘on Forest Laws 
and terms of the Chase,’’ which occupies nearly one-half 
of the volume ; and now that we are engaged in striving 
to shake off the dregs of the forest laws, this essay is not 
the least useful part of the book. ‘‘ The battle of Nibley 
Green’? was fought some four hundred and twenty-three 
years ago between the Berkeleys and the Talbots or De 
Lisles. ‘The Berkeleys were successful, and it was hinted 
that they stood more indebted to their tact and their 
numbers than even their courage, though the character 
of the house in that respect was proverbial, for the issue. 
The poet tells the story of the raid in the form of answers 
given by the retainers of the Berkeleys and others to the 
inquiries of Ilugh De Glanville, who was employed by the 
King to investigate the cause of this quarrel. This mode 
of giving the history of a battle, through the depositions 
of the witnesses, like the report of an Old Bailey trial in 
verse, if difficult to manage. Mr. Kington has, perhaps, 
made the best of it, but we do not think it the best of his 
published poems. It contains many striking passages, but 
they are necessarily disjointed, and their effect lost from 
the form of the tale. But there are other poems in the 
volume that prove the author’s title to take high rank 
in the Tennyson school. There is an apparent resem- 
blance between the poem from which we take the follow- 
ing extracts, and verses that may be found in Tennyson's 
volumes, and we do not consider the comparison disad- 
Yantageous to the younger of the two poets, who is 
likely to acquire a similiar position with the auther of the 
“ Village Queen” :— 
“ DAY WALKS. 
“* Built upon hills a city stood; 
Yet hills around it rose so high, 


It seemn'd, when from their sumiits view'd, 
Within a vale to lie 


“* A huddled mass of bricks and stones, 
And working-shops, and furnace fires, 

And living blood aud rotting bones, 

And noble towers and spires. 
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“* Tall, belching chimneys rise 1n vain, 
To mock the poor, deluded town ; 

Pouring a poisonous vapour-rain, 
Their heavy vomit, down. 


“*A lonely tree, all stripp’d and sere, 
Amid the house-tops rears its head ;— 
The house-tops black, with here and there 

A patch of painful red. 


** And up the garden-cultur'd hill 
Sits full-fed Capital, apart, 

Watching the golden sweat distil 
In hungry Labour's Mart. 


“*A lumbering waggon rolls below; 
The hammers make a clanking din; 

The windlass clicks to ‘ yo-heave-ho !" 
A train goes, screeching, in; 


“* A stagnant river—dark and foul 
Its fever-blood—winds sluggish through. 
Turn from the flowered meads of Knowle; 
It lies before thee now.’ 


“*Why should I turn ?—the meads are fair, 
The flowers and hedge-rows fresh to see; 
A scent of mowing in the air, 
And Manan with me: 


“*Why should [ turn, to look where wealth, 
Perchance, may fatten upon worth, 

And toil be fed with cost of health 
And happiness on earth? 


*** Rather to feelings old and true, 
Turning with looks, and love, intense, 
My fancy shall incline me to 
The primal innocence 


““* Of days whilst yet the stars were young, 
And human hopes were garner'd ripe, 
And the impassioned shepherd sung 
Unto the pastoral pipe— 


“*Of Love, that ever spread his wing, 
Like the fond lark above its nest, 
And flowers were Truth’s best offering 

For Beauty's brow and breast!’ 


“So cowslips gather'd from the wide, 
Green, spreading mead, a wreath to make, 
And ox-lips from the ditch’s side, 
And euckoo-buds I take; 


“And yellow primroses, that ridge 
‘The rising mounds with fringes gay, 

A pink-tipp'd dog-rose from the hedge, 
And silver-frosted may ; 


“ And, sitting on a stile, I twine 
The whole together on my knee, 

Bound with the curling withevine, 
Dear Marian, for thee! 


“A petted fawn! she hears my ery, 

And comes with dancing foot and curl; 
But with a conscious lip and eye, 

For Marian is a Girl! 


“A Girl! a Child no more!—from hence 
She sits not prattling on my knee ; 
Her frank love awed by the quick sense 

Of shy propriety. 


“She comes to take my gift with thanks 
And smiles! but in her hand doth bring, 
Pick'd from the neighbouring hedge’s banks, 
A crumpled yellow thing, 
“ Crying— I've heard you read, that all 
Things and events do talk and teach: 
This text may seem but trite and small, 
Yet take it, fmend, and preach,” 
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Here is scenery of a different character, not less aptly 


described :— 
“ This boy said— Harken Mary Gray! 
And I shall tell you of as 
Where blooms, throughout the summer day, 
The blue forget-me-not ; . 
And the pale primrose blossoming, 
Smiles ever on the weleome spring. 


“* The grass, so green, so fresh, and fair, 
Slopes gently, to the very brim 

Of the clear running waters, where 
Quick darting fishes swim, 

Or gasping lie within the shade 

By the broad water lily made. 


“* There oft-time in my early play, 
Dropping a violet in the stream, 

The startled fish hath sprung away, 
Like creature from a dream; 

And I have watched its downward course 

To where the ripple spent its force. 


“* Tall hedges rise on either side, 
Their tops clemates overspread ; 

And taller trees, out branching wide, 
Do canopy the head ; 

And the trimm'd, stately elm-trees arch 

The maiden oak and tassell'd larch. 


“* At harvest-home the branches catch 
Some portion from the passing sheaves. 
The sun is ever on the watch 
For pastime with the leaves, 
And there, like butterflies at play, 
They flutter through the summer day. 


“* The hedge-rows bear the berry-fruit, 
All blushing red, bright autumn gems ; 

The blue-bell and the ox-lip shoot 
Among the lower stems— 

Where mingle with the hawthorn tree 

The holly and the blackberry ; 


“* And little sonnd is ever heard 

To check the thrash and linnet’s song, 
The flutter of a scared bird 

Sometimes the branches stir among; 
The creaking of a laden wain; 
A colt low grazing down the lane; 


“* The whistle of the passing hind, 
The dreamy gush of waters; there 

Do all things pleasant in their kind 
Thus mingle with the passing year 

In seasonable unity, 

For winter spares the holly tree. 


“* And then, when o'er the crisped snow, 
The timid hare doth stealthy creep, 

And the bare branches sighing through, 
The lone, lorn wind doth shivering sweep, 

Freezing to death the living spring, 

Till even birds sad thoughts de bring.” 


But Maid Marian passed away from meditating among 
the hedgerows on the garden-cultured hill, by the clear 
running waters or the stagnant river, and left her old 
companion only the treasure of the past. There is not in 
English poetry, that we remember, any lament more na- 
tural, and, therefore, more poetical, than the following 
verses :— 


“RAVEL THREADS. 


“The myrtle is a quiet tree, 
Of staid and reverential grace ; 
Fit shadow for the piety _ 
Which beamed in Marian’s face. 
“ But now that jov is past; and cold 
Indifference bids Despair—be brave! 
What should I plant above the mould 
That shapes Maid Marian’'s grave ? 


“Ah me! for visions, early broken— 
Fond shadows! of idea made; 

For thoughts long cherish'd, yet unspoken ; 
For words too lightly weigh'd. 

“With what a vivid impress, now, 
The omitted and committed come, 








With clasped hands and drooped brow, 
To kneel at one dear tomb, 


“ Cryi ‘Thus did I, thus I said, 
And thus I might have said and done,’ 

Pale, ghostly Memories! from the dead 
And buried past, each one— 


“Floating, dim vapours of the earth, 
Moving their heads reproachfully, 

With a sad gesture, stretching forth 
Their long, gaunt hands at me! 


“Oh, ye Familiar Thoughts, which rise, 
Ruthless, to drive the rack and wheel, 
Loosen the cords! or paralyse 
In me the power to feel !” 

From another page we are induced to quote some lines 
because they afford so complete a contrast to the preced. 
ing verses, though not more marked than life and deaty 
are affording every day :— 


* 4 GREY BEARD’S CAROL. 


“ Come hither tome, Nanny deer! 
And sit upon my knee; 
Hark! autumn’s leaves, all faded sere, 
Go rustling .lrearily ; 
But though our locks are grey, now, 
And ‘tis no longer May, now; 
Our hearts as fondly move 
As in the merry days I went 
A courting my true love! 


The lark sang in his gladness, 
Up starting from the corn, 
As the night bird's pretty sadness 
Was soothed by the morn ; 
The daisy and the king-cup sweet, 
They made a carpet for our feet, 
The green leaves wav'd above ;— 
In the very merry days I went 
A courting my true love! 


“ As waning time cannot efface 
One memory of thine, 
The love that waits on time and place 
Was never love of mine! 
So the flowers shall cease to peep in spring, 
The little birds to sport and sing, 
The hawk mate with the dove, 
Ere I forget the days I went 
A courting my true love !” 


And so, without placing a foot on ‘‘ Nibley Green,” or 
disturbing its old unhallowed graves, we have quoted suf- 
ficiently from the volume to make many of our readers 
like it, and wish to know it better than they do. It 
would be a fearful responsibility to advise a young lawyer 
to neglect his profession for poetry—a sin, at least, that 
he would likely never pardon ; but though the Recorder 
of ‘‘ Nibley Green’’ should fail at the bar—and against 
failure these his forest laws strongly protest—his success in 
literature is tolerably secure. 


Village Tales from the Black Forest. By Berth old 
Auerbach. Translated by Meta Taylor. London : D. 
Bogue. 1847. 


Tue English reader has some occasion to thank Miss 
Taylor for her pure and spirited translation of the life-like 
and pictorial tales of Auerbach,—introducing us to the 
scenery of the slopes of the Black Forest, and the High- 
lands of the Rhine, with their picturesque glens, dark 
clustering firs, and sparkling streams ; but, above all, #0 
the homely life found amidst its industrious and compar 
tively wealthy inhabitants. Every lover of the fresh 
vigour of real life, as delineated by a writer of taste and 
spirit, will relish these amusing tales with infinite 20%; 
and as the book is beautifully got up and illustrated, ¥° 





cannot doubt of its becoming popular. 
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Leaves from a Freemason’s Note-Book. By a 


Suffolk Rector. London : Spencer. 
Tus Suffolk Rector has seen something of society, and in 
his time met with several persons celebrated in public 
jife and in literature. He was the school-fellow of the 
iste Sir William Follett ; and he is able, from personal 
knowledge, to describe many other notabilities with whom 
he has come into contact on the journey of life. For 
the benefit of a masonic charity, he has strung together 
his reminiscences of celebrated characters and extra- 
ordinary occurrences, without much attention to method; 
or, it may be, given us a selection of his studies, pro- 
bably intended for some greater design which remains un- 
executed. As a sample of the contents of the volume, 
snd that not of its inferior matter, we select a Literary 


Soirée, held some twenty or thirty years since. 

“During the period in which the firm of ‘ Hurst and 
Robinson, of Pall-mall,’ held a conspicuous place in the 
world of letters, it was my fortune to be present at one 
of their public days. Sir Walter Scott, and Maturin, the 
author of ‘Melmoth,’ and Letitia Hawkins, and the 
Porters—{ who that has ever read them will forget ‘ Thad- 
deus of Warsaw’ and the ‘ Recluse of Norway ?’ )—and the 
accomplished authoress of ‘ Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ and Gifford, the editor of the ‘ Quarterly,’ and the 
eccentric but ill-fated Colton, were among those who were 

hered around that hospitable table. Alas ! upon how 
many of these the grave has closed for ever ! 

“To this hour I remember the impression which the 
language, opinions, and ardour of the last-named gifted 
being left upon his auditors. He had entered, half in 
jest and half in earnest, into an ingenious and lengthy ar- 
gument with Gifford, that the sun was the residence of 
suffering spirits ; in a word, that that luminary was hell ! 

Now Gitford, with all his critical acumen and vast re- 
sources, was no debater ; he wanted temper; he chafed 
when contradicted ; and in reply was querulous and 
waspish. His remarks under excitement ceased to be in- 
genious, and became personal and acrimonious. It may, 
therefore, easily be imagined that Colton had the best of 
it, even on this apparently desperate position. 

“Gifford saw this, and waxed still more angry ; and 
the debate had assumed an almost personal turn, when 
Sir Walter put an end to it by good-humouredly ob- 
serving, ‘ Well, well, gentlemen, pray settle it your own 
way; for my own part, I desire no further light on the 
subject. May I ever remain in my present profound 
state of ignorance !’ 

“Of him, I grieve to say, my impressions. are by no 
means so distinct. He was not tlhien the acknowledged 
author of ‘ Waverley’ and the other magnificent creations 
of the same fertile brain ; and the deference paid to him 
then, though great, was not the same, either in nature or 
amount, as that subsequently awarded him. 

‘I remember his telling a very amusing little tale 
Youching the storming of an eagle’s eyrie in the High- 
lands, to a slight, fair-haired little girl, who sat by his 
side during some part of the evening, and to whom, 

always extremely partial to children, he seemed 
to have taken a sudden fancy. Of one fact I have a 
thorough recollection. The conversation happened to 
turn incidentally upon the malady of the late king. He 
remarked, ‘He always hoped he should die before his 
faculties became extinct. To survive their decay was, to 
mind, THe GREATEST CALamity which could befal a 
thinking being.’ 
. “‘Maturin here reminded him of the incident recorded 
iu the life of Dean Swift, namely, that almost immediately 
ea rat aes & intellect, Swift, while walk- | 
he c, pau fore a majestic oak, n and 
tine in its lower branches, but decayed wd leafioes | 
that summit, and pointing to it, said, ‘I shall be like 
st tree—I shall die at top.’ 
I have often, sir,’ rejoined Scott, 


are 


that, 





touching sentiments which the Dean 
think, ia simple pathos, is superior to 
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slowly and | 
tfully, ‘mused upon that expression ; and many as 
has uttered, 

them all.’ | become a devotee, or a sort of Protestant Trappist. 
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Gifford here struck in: ‘ The texture of Swift's mind 
disposed him to insanity. He saw everything around 
him through a distorted medium.’ 

‘** But his writings,’ Maturin quietly observed, ‘ are 
remarkably lucid as well as foreible. At least’—he 
quickly added, observing the frown that was gathering on 
Gifford’ s brow—‘ such they appear to me.’ 

‘« «Sir, he was a disappointed man,’ said Gifford 





-gloomily and fiercely ; ‘ he possessed great talents, which 


brought not to their owner the advancement he desired. 
The gloom of his own prospects infected his writings ; 
he thought harshly of human nature. But,’ he added 
after a moment's pause, with an expression of bitier sa- 
tisfaction which is perfectly indescribable, ‘one quality 
he possessed in perfection: he was a good hater !’ 

‘** No very enviable faculty, after all, Mr. Gifford,’ 
said Sir Walter with an easy, good-humoured smile. 

‘*« Rather an equivocal encomium to pass on a man to 
say that he is a good hater,’ said Colton, tittering. 

‘«« Sir,’ said Gifford, looking from one to the other 
with an eye that seemed to speak—{if the reader will 
pardon such an expression). For the moment he seemed 
uncertain which he should gore. At length, fixing on 
Colton, he burst out with— 

‘«« Priest, read your Bible: Scripture bids us ‘ pray 
for our enemies,’ and ‘love our enemies,’ but nowhere 
does it bid us trust our enemies. Nay, it positively 
cautions us against it. Read your Bible, priest—read 
your Bible.’ 

‘** But Swift was a poet,’ said Maturin, anxiously in- 
terposing, in the hope of quelling the storm ; ‘and are 
not poets privileged to live in a world of their own ?¢’ 

‘““* You do, Madam,’ said Gifford, with a smile so 
awfully grim, so bitterly gracious, that the muscles of a 
marble statue, methought, would have relaxed more 
easily ; ‘and your world,’ turning to Miss Jane Porter, 
‘is full of bright thoughts and happy images.’ 

The handsome novelist bowed and smiled, but not a 
word escaped her. At this moment a buz, or rather 
whisper, of— 

‘«* Lawrence, Lawrence,’ went round the room; and 
in a few moments the prince of modern portrait-painters 
joined the circle. 

He—be his prejudices and prepossessions what they 
may—who had ever the good fortune to meet in society 
the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, must have been struck 
with that graceful address and winning manner which so 
warmly endeared him to his friends, and rendered him so 
great a favourite with his Royal patron. It was not the 
mere conventional politeness of society, manifested alike 
to all, and often worn as a mask to hide the bitter and 
goading passions of ervy, avarice, and hatred; but a 
kindness and cordiality of feeling, which seemed to aim 
at making others happy, and appeared to spring fresh 
from the heart. His person was very striking. He 
bore a remarkable resemblance to Canning. He knew 
it, and was proud of it. [ut his temper, calm, even, 
and self-possessed, had no affinity to the irritable, restless, 
anxious, morbid temperament of that singularly-gifted 
statesman. Having, in his usual quiet, graceful manner, 
paid his compliments to those of the party with whom 
he was previously acquainted, he singled out Maturin as 
the object of his special attentions. Le expressed, in 
few but forcible terms, his ‘ gratification at meeting one 
whose writings had beguiled him of many a weary hour.’ 
There was something kind in this; for Maturin was at 
that time struggling into fame, and notice from such a 
man as Lawrence could not be otherwise than grateful. 

‘* * So,’—said Gifford, testily, as the president paused 
beside his chair with a kind and courteous inquiry,—‘so 
you have found me out at last, have ye? Humph! much 
flattered by your notice! Humph! Have you seen the 
King lately 

‘** 7 left his majesty but an hour ago,’ was the reply. 

‘* * And what may be the ruling whim of the moment ?' "’ 

To this inquiry no answer was given, for Lawrence, 
with admirable tact, affected not to hear the question. 


One of the marvellous passages of the volume—and it 
has several—is an account of Liston, the comic author, 
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Picture Story-Books, by Great Authors and Great 

Painters. London: Chapman & Hall. 

Under the above general title, Messrs. Chapman & 
Tiall have recently issued a series of works intended for 
children; and which are to form a new era in English 
juvenile literature. For this purpose, the choicest mo- 
dern and nursery juvenile classics of Germany and France 
have been carefully translated, and also illustrated as only 
French Artists illustrate such works. 

Among the tales or histories which have already ap- 





peared we are bound to notice with special approbation | 
Good Lady Bertha's Honey-broth, written by Dumas, 
and which, with enough of wild fantasy to satisfy the 
taste of the marvellous natural to all clever children, 
indirectly inculcates a fine moral lesson. The Life of 
Punchinello, also adapted to English readers from the 
French, is, as we think, a little too satirical and worldly- 
wise for the juveniles; but at the same time it is a 
sound and wholesome sort of miniature Gil Blas. We 
have not quite made up our minds as to whether such 
things are good for children or not ; but must say that we 
have found Pupchinello a very diverting companion to 
children of larger growth. (Genius Good Fellow, by 
Charles Nodier, is just the kind of tender-spirited, genial 
story which for children is wholesome and nourishing as 
mother’s milk ; and Tony Johannot’s illustrations are 
worthy of so sweet a story ; —are in fact its exact 
counterpart. Another pretty story, entitled Bean-flower 
and Pea-blossom, is written and illustrated by the same 


co-operators in a good work, and displays much of the 
gentle spirit and delicate handling of the most choice of the 
old nursery tales. These, with all respect to the Editor 
of ‘‘ the Boy’s own Books,’’ we are not yet prepared to 
They should be 


improved or remodelled as Chaucer or Shakspere did the 


hear denounced as trivial or worse. 





old fictions and traditions which they found in the national | 

. . . * { 
literature ; but are too intimately interwoven with national | 
and nursery sentiment to be ruthlessly destroyed. 


Stories of the Crusades :—I. De Hellingley. 
Crusade of S. Louis. 


Tae manner of Mr. Burns's books is admirable. Would 
we could say as much for their matter. They are excel- 
lently got up—not so good, with us at least, to get down. 
After a page or two introductory of Peter the Hermit— 
the ery of Deus /¢ vult !—the westward rolling tide of 
Chivalry—Godfrey of Bouillon and the Templars—we 
get to the era of the tale of Hellingley, in the reign of 
Baldwin IV. And in that tale there are all the elements 
of monkish romance—priests and Popery—fighting and 
moonshine—patient and leech—kings and patriarchs—the 
battle and the ballad! The scene is chiefly laid before 
Jerusalem in siege. The following passage, where it 
reverts to the Castle of Lewes in England, may afford 
some notion of the style and substance of the volume :— 


II. The | 


London : James Burns. 


‘** There is in that land, so please you, a wonderful 
plant, somewhat between a tree and a sheep, that they 
ealla Tartary Lamb. And it grows on four legs out of | 
the ground, and hath horns and a tail, and is in all peints | 
a sheep, save that it lacks motion. And it is of the | 
most deadly poison, insomuch that if you come but with- | 
ina eye of a mile thereof, the wind blowing from it, | 
you shall fall down dead.’ 





* And | 


‘** A strange plant, indeed,’ cried the knight. 
have you ever seen this /” 
~ “** Many atime and oft, and that to my great astonish- 





| sound ; but, however, the door opened, and Iw 
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ment,’ said the Jengleur. ‘There are also fishes jp the 
seas in those parts, that their upper parts be jus , 
Benedictine monk, and for their lower portion have 4 ge, 
tail. And, what is more strange, there are divers order, 
of those fishes, just as you behold divers orders of monks: 

«« « Be these of the Clunise order ?” asked the Knii: 
very seriously.’’ 

It turns out that the Burgundy has made some ; 
sion upon the brain of this teller of wonders, The taje ; 
supplimented by a few brief notes. 

The next tale, with one or two anachronisms, cogps. 
ponds, as we are tuld in a note, ‘‘ with Joinville’s Mos: 
delightful memoirs of S. Louis.’’ It has been consider: 


of sufficient importance to illustrate it with plans, 


The Castle of Ehrenstein ; its Lords, spiritual oni 
temporal ; tts Inhabitants, earthly and uncarthly, 
By G. P. R. James, Esq., in three volumes. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1847. 

Mr. James is the most prolific of 
‘* The mob of gentlemen who write with ease,” 


and none of the least pleasing. A regular three-volume 
novel, from his pen, every new moon, would, we verily 
believe, be looked upon as not in the least surprising. 
This fecundity has its advantages and disadvantages. 
Advantages ; the libraries slip-shoe, and circulate the 
production as a matter of course; Mr. James could not 
now produce a still-born novel if he were to try : disad- 
vantages ; no matter what may be the merits of Mr. 
James’s efforts, they will never be rated one iota above 
the rooted idea which has sprung up in the publie mind 
respecting them—the painful notion of unvarying medio- 
crity. We cannot discover that, although, at times, Mr. 
James certainly rises superior to himself, he has succeeded 
in doing so in the present instance. The secnery—the 
gloomy old feudal Castle of Ehrenstein—tlie chapel and 
the woody environs, are all very well described. So are 
the personages taken from German feudal life—the Count 


or Graaf, the high-born lady, her maids, her lover, 2a 


old German knight, a priest, and all the requisite pro 
cession of characters for a protracted story. The love- 
making, real and pretended, with which the novel opens, 
is passable. There is a tame beauty throughout the de- 
lineations which, if they fail to awaken a very powerlu 
interest, possess a pleasing sleepy charm, which may, 
perhaps, be found to harmonise comfortably with the 
ennui, of which three-volume novels are the appointed 
refuge. But Mr. James tenants his Castle with “ 0 
earthly’? as well as ‘‘ earthly’ inhabitants; and of 
course the Castle has its haunted old hall, in which firs 
Ferdinand, the lover, and then the Count, have very nice 
employment cut out for them, in laying the ghosts 
They appear to consist of ———but we shall allow Ferdia- 
and to tell— 

‘<«T found the door fastened, however, and after having 
lifted the latch, I shook it hard, but it did not give ##- 
For a minute, I thought of coming back to tell yous 


then I fancied that you and the rest might doubt me, aod 
I tried again. Just then, I think I heard a bea ee my 


At first I could hardly see’— : 

‘* «Why, the moon shone, and must have given plesty 
of light through the window,’ replied the Count. i 

‘«« There was too much light, my good lord, answere! 
Ferdinand. ‘I came out of the dark vestibule, The 
when I entered the hall, it was alla blaze of light. pr 
suits of old armour that stand against the wall, coll 
oue, a gauntieted hand extended, and in it was 








indeed, that there were more suits than usual ; 
bat I did not stay to count them ; for as soon as I could 


eee, I hurried on, passing the table where they were 


«*Who !’ exclaimed the Count, ‘ who were seated a 
“« «Nay, my lord, I cannot tell you,’ answered Ferdi- 


nand. ‘Some six or eight tall figures, each wrapped in 
astrange garment like a shroud, dusty and soiled, as if 
they had lain long in the earth, covering the head, and 
falling down to the eyes, &c.” ’’ 

We are sorry to leave these tall fellows, and wondrous 
chivalric ghosts ; but we must tear ourselves away from 
the interesting creations. They are succeeded in the 
business of the scene by a capital fellow of a blacksmith, 
one Franz Creussen, also ‘‘ six or eight inches above the 
ordinary height of the human race ;’’ and Franz by Herr 
Yon Narren, the jester ; so that the low life is doled forth 
in due proportions to the high. Such are the staple 
actors inthe story. There is nothing very fascinating in 
them, or init. And who may not imagine its progress ¢ 
—which we, therefore, need not endeavour to relate. 
There is perfidy, succeeded by repentance ; a conversion 
of ghosts into living men ; a good deal of trouble and an- 
noyance to the lovers,—terminating happily for them and, 
on the whole, for all the leading parties in the end. 


The Works of Georae Sand. Edited by Matilda M. 
Hays. Andre. Trauslated by Eliza A. Ashurst. 
London: E. Churton. 1847. 


Miss Asuurst is very well known to the public as 
the translator of a former of George Sand’s (Madame 
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Dudevant's) works, ‘‘ The Mosaic Workers ;’* and every 
way competent to place the tale of ‘‘ Andre’’ well be- 
fore us. She has, besides, the merit, if merit it be, 
of having been the first to produce an English version 
of one of the works of this strange authoristic enigma. 
Mr. Churton’s publication is of a creditable appearance— 


good paper and typography. 


Is Christianity from God? By the Rev. John Cum- 


ming, D.D. London, 1847. 

A coop Manual of the Evidences of Christianity was 
much wanted; and although, perhaps, apt to impart 
too popular a form to the performance, the Rev. Dr. Cum- 
ming is not ill qualified for undertaking such a task. He 
has put the leading points of our belief catechetically ; and 
has rendered a tolerably succinct set of answers to the in- 
quiries respecting the immortality of the soul—the exis- 
tence of Deity, as proved from creation—the probability 
and necessity of Revelation—the authority and inspiration 
of the Scriptures—the general characteristics and con- 
sistency of the Bible. In short, a very fair compendium 
is presented of the more extended labours of Paley, 
Lardner, Bishop Newton, Dr. Campbell, Butler, Fuller, 
Soame Jenyns, Dr. Mearns, Barnes, Leslie, Hill, Horne, 
Leland, Watson, and Gregory, works which, with the ex- 
ception of ‘* Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the 
Deists,’’ ‘* Watson’s Apology,’’ and ‘‘ Gregory's Letters,”’ 
are not always accessible to the common reader, 
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THE IRISH POOR LAW.—The new Poor Law for | 


Ireland narrowly escaped without a vote. Except by the | 


section of Irish members who take upon themselves the | 


name and title of the Irish party, there was no opposition 


offered to the second reading of the measure. Its enact- | 


ments, when read along with other members of the huge | 


family of bills for Ireland, are so very just and reasonable, 


that we are surprised to find even “the Irish party” voting 


| 


against them. They allow out-door relief—that bugbear | 
of modern political econumists—only, however, when the 


workhouse is quite fall. Until the present trying crisis, 
when death by famine was the alternative, there was the 
wmost difficulty experienced in obtaining inbabitants for 
Insh workhouses. ‘The country must now be very fa- 
miliar with the statement that there are upwards of two 
willions —probably two and a half millions of steady regu- 
lat paupers in Ireland. We have been invariably told that 


there is a standing supply to that extent; and yet there | 


bever was above one-tenth of the number in the work- 
honses. The test is severe and strictly administered. The 
habitaal use of spirits is, of course, properly prevented. 


Snuff, tobacco, and tea are put amongst forbidden luxuries. | 


Of the two first articles, much might be said on one, and 
little on the other, side; but tea is not so very dangerous, 
mad might be permitted in a low state—a kind of workhouse 
va We remember one gentleman once informing us, as a 
clever idea, that they used some kind of strange grain, 
which seemed to us rather expensive, and we said asmuch ; 
our informant, indulging himself at our wonderful sim- 
Pleity, remarked that, though expensive and perfectly 
» it was very unpopular, and thus became 


zo meee element of the great test. Farther, how- 
, a 


Elesi | , 
HUM, iunst part with all bis or ber possessions; and 
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Pauper, before crossing the door of the Union | 
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although the goods of an Irish peasant are not generally 
of great intrinsic value, yet they may be, and they often 
ure, highly valued, and the people are unwilling to part 
with their humble companions in poverty. 

Then, when admission is gained, there comes a painful 
parting and sorting of families. The husband is separated 
from his wife, and the mother from her child. They work, 
and eat, and sleep in different wings of the large house. 
They can only communicate by messengers, or perhaps by 
letters through the penny post! They see each other once 
weekly, we believe, for one or two huurs: but in every 
other respect the separation is complete for the term of 
their residence in the house. This department of the 
workhouse test we have always considered to be unneces- 
sary, inhuman, and anti-christian. We believe that in 
minany of the workhouses the law is kindly administered, 
and perhaps often kindly evaded, but it is an immoral 
law. 

With these tests the Irish party have no reason to fear 
that they will be called on for a large rate on account of 
out-door relief, and if their fears should be justified in this 
respect they have the means of supplying labour. By the 
drainage acts and the acts for reclaiming waste land, they 
can bid defiance to able-bodied pauperism for a dozen of 
years. When a strong-limbed man seeks relief they can 
afford to hand him a spade, and bid him earn it. Their 
objections, therefore, are not merely selfish, but worse; 
they are the consequences of selfish indolence. They are 
offered the means of employing the population, and if they 
neglect the means, like other classes, they should be made 
to suffer for their negligence. The workhouse test thus 
becomes in a very weak degree, and in 3 very indirect way, 
a landlord's test—a thing not altogether unnecessary. 

At the close of last month, « considerable uansber of 
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labourers were paid off from the public works in the ex- 
pectation that they could obtain field labour. There are 
still nearly half-a-million remaining, at this season of the 
year, when labour should bear a premium. This cireum- 
stance shows the utter inadequacy of emigration, and 
similar measures, to relieve distress. We have re- 
cently received a vast number of pamphlets on Irish 
affairs. Some of them are written by persons who were 
never in the country, but who coolly undertake to pre- 
scribe for all its grievances. One of the pamphleteers, 
Mr. Ward, while resenting the idea of a Government 
loan for railways, proposes very gravely to Lord John 
Russell the propriety of paying off the mortgages o 
the Irish landlords, because he says that these gentle- 
men pay £5,000,000 yearly for the use of £35,000,000, in 
interest and on the policies taken on their lives. These 





policies are useful only in the case of entailed estates. 
The premium paid on them is not lost; and if the original 
loans were repaid now, there are few cases in which 
the borrower should not allow the policies to run their 
course. The saving from this source, on existing loans, 
would therefore be very limited, and the bill anthorising 
the sale of encumbered property will accomplish it. Mr. 
Ward, however, knows little of these matters: he says— 

“That the government cou/d raise this sum at 34 per 
cent., or at an annual charge of about a million-and-a-quar- 
ter, i indisputable; and the only question 1s, would it be 
advisable to call upon the money market for so large a sum 
as £35,000,000.” 

The operation would make no perceptible call on the 
money market, because the mortgages paid off at one quar- 
ter must immediately re-invest at another. 

The Earl of Rosse, in a series of letters, recommends 
emigration and the consolidation of farms; but how can 
tive hundred thousand men—or two and a half millions of 
persons, emigrate? The cost of their transmission would 
be £10,000,000 to £12,000,000 in the first instance. Lre- 
land must resign all these idle theories, and look for imme- 
diate prosperity to the employment of the people, in re- 
claiming and improving her fields, for which, at last, all 
those means that the Legislature can give are to be afforded. 





THE TEN HOURS’ BILL.—The House of Commons 
virtually works four nights and one day per week, and its 
daily meetings during the month have been almost ex- 
clusively occupied by the ten hours’ bill. The measure 
may now be regarded as passed, for the subsequent deli- 
berations will be formal. In the meantime it is only an 
eleven hours’ bill, and the ten hours’ clause will not be in 
operation until 1549. The debates were conducted with 
greater warmth than the subject appeared to require. Lord 
Join Russell presented memorials in favour of the mea- 
sure, signed by upwards of nine hundred manufacturers in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. These documents were uu- 
questionably calculated to sway the opinion of many mem- 
bers, and were entitled to great consideration: but Mr. 
Bright denied the existence, or the manufacturing exist- 
ence, of some of the names attached to them. 

The charge was of a serious nature, and it was answered 
by a recrmination. Mr. Fielden immediately retorted 
that to a Manchester petition, professedly from manufac- 
turers, against the bill, there were names signed whose 
owners he could neither find on ‘Change nor anv where 
else. ' 

These statements certainly afford no very exalted notion 
of the morality of petition making, but it is possible that 
they onginate in misapprebensions respecting the meaning 
of the words mill-owners and manufacturers. The second 
is a very general term, and may include persons whose 
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business is not extensive, and whose names may be gy, 
known to the Leviathans of trade. 

The subject deserved some farther investigation ; gj 
if Pigott'’s Directory was inaccessible to the House, or gj 
not afford sufficient information, we believe that the Pox: 
Office authorities could have solved the question of ty 
existence or non-existence of all the memorialists. The» 
cannot be many manufacturers living out of communicatiy, 
with the Post Office. 

The bill provides a limit for labour higher than its ay. 
rage extent at present. The average hours of workins 
machinery, in a period of four or five years, are not, y 
suspect, above the proposed number. Several manutee. 
tories, belonging to those who oppose the measure, har» 
been frequently suspended, and are now idle. It is douby. 
ful whether any law can remove these irregularities: ty 
the advantage of their removal to the manufacturers 
that were practicable, would be of the utmost importance, 


The cotton trade is more liable to fluctuation than the 
woolen, the linen, or any similar branch of business, from 
the manner in which the raw material is imported, an! 
the narrow field from which our largest supplies ar 
drawn. Whenever Manchester becomes busy, Liverpool, 
New York, and New Orleans lay their heads together to 
raise the price of cotton ; and, according to the American 
newspapers, the prospects of the next crop become in. 
variably distressing. There is a blight, or a mildew, or 
frost, or something else, sure to seize the plant, and people 
begin to fear a famine of cotton chemises and calicoes. 
As in the present season, the predictions are most fr. 
quently falsified, and the worst appearance yields an ave- 
rage; but speculators make or lose fortunes; and Map- 
chester is obliged to work short time. 

The remedy for this evil will be found in an extension 
of the surface on which cotton 1s produced for exportation. 
The Hindoos grow the plant largely for their home mar- 
ket, and, by increased attention, might add materially w 
the quantity and quality of their exports. From Egypt, 
is probable that the exports cannot be much increased. 
Some time since, means were adopted to introduge is 
cultivation in parts of the Turkish dominions; and there 
is po physical reason to prevent their success. At one 
time, cotton was produced in the West India Islands; 
and, if they were freely supplied with labour, there can be 
no doubt that its culture would be resumed. The best 
terests of the manufacturers are bound up not more in aD 
extension of the cotton trade than of the limits of cotton 
cultivation ; and therefore they should promote all met 
sures calculated to accomplish that object. 

The progress of the cotton manufacture has not pr 
portionately added to the number of persons employed, 
and it differs materially from several other staple trades, 
in the character of the operatives. A large proporuo® 
consists of females and young persons; and it is ve 
desirable that they should have time, after tbeir a 
bour, for many duties, or to obtain instruction. The 
present full hours of labour operate materially agains! 
the instruction of the young. A more than ordinary 4¢ 
sire for knowledge is necessary to surmount the weariness 
following on labour from five in the morning to seve ® 
the evening, including the time allowed for refreehmen®; 
and practically the evening schools, even when 
under these circumstances, are of little value. 

The opponents of the bill admit the advantages thet 
would result from a reduction of the hours of labour, b# 
add that it must be followed by a reduction in the amount 
of wages, and that even a proportionate reduction would 


not meet their loss. 
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The advocaies of the change admit, without any import- 
ou 
a, but they deny that any great loss would arise 
from the compulsory suspension of machinery at an earlier 
poar, than by the present law, since the average working 
of machines, over a period of years, will not give more 
than ten hours daily. | | 
Our manufaetures are now exposed to direct competi- 
ion with those of other countries, in all markets, without 
any advantages, and, in many, with hostile tanfts. In the 
United States, and on the Continent, there is no limit to 
the time of labour, or none that does not considerably ex- 
ceed our present hours. The apparent conclusion would, 
therefore, be that the British manufacturers must suffer 
from the competition. They will have to contend with the 
odds of 72, 75, and 80, against 60. The result would be 
inevitable if all labour were of equal value. But “the 
minds amongst the spindles” are not themselves machines. 
The economical working of complicated and valuable ma- 
chinery materially depends upon the skill and intelligence, 
the energy, and good-will of the operatives ; and we can- 


not believe that, under a system of seventy to eighty hours’ | 


labour per week, the work people are likely to go through 
their task with either much skill or great care. ‘The con- 
test is of a kindred character with that between slave and 
free labour in the cultivation of sugar and tropical pro- 
ducts; and everywhere we believe that the free, the skilled, 
and the intelligent labourer must prevail. 


THE CRACOVIAN AGITATION.—The Cracow ques- 
tion, which has occupied the House of Commons during 
several evenings of a busy session, is the only frag- 
ment of chivalry that the lower branch of the legisla- 
ture has recently manifested. It is strange, indeed, that 
Mr. Hume, the last man in the House to be carried 
off his feet by romantic notions, began the debate, and 
moved the resolutions with which the members occupied so 
much valuable time. Itis, perhaps, equally singular that 
Mr. Hume's motion was seconded by Viscount Sandon, 
becanse these gentlemen are not frequently found working 
in couples. 
presented the arithmetical, and Viscount Sandon the 
chivalric clauses of the series. The debate had other 
novelties. Lord George Bentinck offered an apology for 
the eqnduct of the three great powers, and took the Aus- 
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| it becomes valuable. 


that it must be attended with some incon- 
| be of such rare and sterling genius. 














In this case, we suppose that Mr. Hume re- | 


tian Emperor and Government under his protection. | 
Mr. D'Israeli, in his new work “ Tancred,” complains that 


this age furnishes no examples of genuine friendship. He 
regrets that Damon and Pythias are not continued in an 
wbroken series tothe present day. His modesty prevented 
bim from observing the inconsistency of the complaint 
from his pen. He might have remonstrated with the 
world for not furnishing two or three couples in a genera- 


tion; but for an exainple of one pair, that cannot be | 


wanting, while the honourable gentleman and the noble 
lord survive. When did the modern Damon ever say a 


foolish thing, that Pythias came not to the rescue of his | 


noble friend? The extent of the absurdity is of no conse- 
quence. No extravagance alarms Pythias the younger. If 
ithad pleased Damon to say that the streets of Vienna 
were lined ‘with gold, and that Prince Metternich was a 
young female of surpassing beauty and great .accomplish- 


ments, Pythias the younger would have produced and elo- | 


quently set forth sophistries in proof. The adhesion of 


Lord George Bentinck to the policy of Prince Metternich 
ture of conspiracies, in a small republic, against a 
lance; but in its consequence, the subserviency of a | powerful neighbour, is equally easy. But the case 


im itself a matter of the smallest coneciveable impor- 


mally talented man to the Viennese plots against freedom, of Poland is not altered, and it is seareely aggravated by 
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His Lordship’s sting is in his tail, 
and it is pitiful that the tail ofa very medium person should 
The speetacie of 
genius dragged through the mire by mediocrity is always 
distressing, and Mr. Hume, in this instance, is responsible 
for its exhibition to the House of Commons, the country, 
and the world. 

Concerning the merits of this Anglo-Cracovian agitation 
we have very little more to say than respecting the mea 
surements of the last new planet. It is altogether beyond 
our reach or comprehension, as we find men of the most 
pacific character presiding at meetings regarding Cracow, 
or making speeches and moving resolutions remarkably 
well adapted to the naval member for Marylebone. The 


| resolutions moved by Mr. Hume embraced two objects. 


The first was an expression of repugnance with the seizure 
of Cracow by Austria; the second, a refusal to pay an an- 
nual sum of money guaranteed to Russia, in fulfilment of 
an arrangement dating from the treaty of Vienna, because 
the Emperor of Russia was a party to the breach of that 
treaty in the immolation of Cracow. This treaty of Vienna, 
so far as it affects territorial arrangements, was broken 
with our concurrence by the Belgic revolution. The 
formation of Belgium into a separate kingdom was accom. 
plished by British intervention. The court was willing to 
make a throne for Leopold, and even the most liberal poli- 
ticians were taken by the tide“ revolution.” The proceed- 
ing was adverse to British interests and to commercial 
intercourse ; and Belgium profited nothing by the change, 
which transferred it from an influential portion of a consi- 
derable kingdom to a dependency on France. But we can- 
not now make so much of the treaty of Vienna, after break- 
ing it to give Leopold a crown. The Emperor Nicholas 
has certainly a similar right, with any that we may pos- 
sess, to make a revolution for his purposes and to 
advance his imterests. The Belgian people were greatly 
delighted with their revolution; and the Cracovians are 
said to have illuminated their city for the suppression of 
The Belgians doubtless felt the joy that 
was very generally expressed: while the Cracovians’ can 


their liberties. 


dle lights must have been nearly similar to funeral torch 
es ; but the two Emperors insist that the people were 
hugely transported with the sight of their new chains. 
The first part of the resolutions was a harmless expres 
sion of indignation at the suppression of Cracow. It 
might have been passed without remark. The seeond 
was a heavy business. The House of Commons might 
have repudiated the debt, but Russia could not have ac 
quiesced in this balancing of accounts, without acknow 
ledging the injustice of her policy. It might not have 
suited Russian policy to make war at present; but the re- 
solution offered a defiance, and we should have been 
prepared to fight before adopting this resolution. Re- 
solutions of that nature, without a fleet in the Baltic, 
would be futile; and we do not believe that there are 
many persons in this country disposed to kindle a Eu- 
ropean war for seventy thousand pounds annually. The 
existence of Cracow, a small city and republic, in the 
centre of three great monarchies, was an anomaly which 
searcely served the cause of Poland. Its existence re- 
sembled an exhibition of Polish liberty in chains. No- 
body doubts, nobody can doubt, that its suppression was 
accomplished by foul means. The three governments 
could easily incite conspiracies against themselves in 
Cracow. With the construction of treason, when neces- 
sary, they are familiarly acquainted; and the manufac- 
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the last crime. It needs no remembrancers in resolutions, 
in votes of sympathy, or even in public meetings ; for these 
things merely induce the spoilers to clutch their prey more 
tightly. The case of Poland is historical. It will never 
slip out of mind. The day of Poland is fixed. We cannot 
foretell the date of its revival, but we can describe the time. 
The first European war will restore it; and in all human 
calculation, without war, creat or small, Poland cannot be 
resuscitated. The Emperors of Russia and Austria, and 
the King of Prussia, will not be vanquished by resolutions. 





FRENCH POLITICS.—The Marquis of Normanby and 
M. Guizot have been reconciled. Mutual acquaintances, as 
is usual in such cases, advised them “ to be friends again;” 
and, after some little coquetting and fighting shy, they once 
more met under the same roof, eating from the same 
board, enjoying the same music, and making merry to- 
gether, to the chagrin of those members of the Parisian 
press who are brave in their bureaus, and desire nothing 
more than the excitement of a European war. Notwith- 
standing their sufferings on the subject, yet M. Guizot 
and his colleagues in the administration were as innocent 
as the babes in the wood of the Montpensier marriage. 
The King did it all. The Ministry were, of course, com- 
pelled to do the dirty work or take short warning, but they 
had no part in the planning of the scheme. They are, in 
fact, relieved from all labour of that description. The 
King is the head and centre of business, and M. Guizot 
his catspaw. One morning, Lonis Philippe desired to see 
his responsible minister, and M. Guizot was announced. 
Bland and hypocritical, as usual, the King professed to be 
greatly concerned with the telegraphic intelligence from 
Spain. Something had occurred. M. Bresson knew not 
how to act. There was a great emergency. The oppo- 
sition at Madrid were becoming strong. There was an 
immediate necessity for frustrating their plans. The mar- 
riage of Montpensier with the Infanta was the only way of 
settling and arranging matters. M. Guizot ventured to ex- 
press that it could not be. There were obstacles in the 
shape of treaties, negotiations, and understandings. The 
King acknowledged the difficulties, but they had been 
obliged to conelude it. “ To conclude it,” exclaimed the 
Minister. “ So says the telegraph,” quietly remarked the 
King ; “when the despatches arrive, we shal) learn more : 
the announcement is short—a few words only.” Thus ended 
the interview. M. Guizot consulted a colleague. He re- 
presented “the badness” of the business; but the King, 
he thought, was sincere, and filled with vexation for the 
terrible necessity of marrying the young Dune de Mont- 
pensier to thirty millions of francs. “ You are mistaken,” 
answered Duchatel; “ he betrays us: we shall see that; 
I will wait on bis Majesty.” Away went the other Minister 
on his mission. He met the same smiles—he heard 
of the same compulsion to marry thirty millions of 
francs. The telegraph, M. Bresson, the Spanish op- 
position, the necessity had done it all;—they would 
learn more on the arrival of the despatehes, but the 
business wes concluded, un fait accompli, to make the 
best of. The statesman returned to Guizot, to tell him 
that he was mistaken; that the King had contrived it; 
that M. Bresson would not have dared, on his own respon- 
sibility, to bargain away a child of France; that they were 
only tools, and betrayed. “ We shall resign our portfolios,” 
said M. Guizot. “A virtuons resolution ; but why,” answered 
his companion, “why resign? Others will do the work ; we 
shall lose our majority, be blamed by the Chambers, in- 
cense the King, and perish politically—resignations are 
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REGISTER. 


fruitless.” So the two worthies determined to be 

for the marriage, and began that course of intrigue whieh 
has been exposed. Only they neither designed pop 
proved that policy which they were obliged to rat 
Their departures from truth were even wider than nny 
thing ascribed to them by the Marquis of Normanby @ 
the journals. When the arrangemefts were complet. 
the marriages coneluded, and the discussigns past, « (4. 
all,” said M. Guizot, not from the Tribune nor in the Clim. 
bers—* after all my labours and sacrifices for Years, the 
King would cast me aside if another could take my place 
with amajority.” “ What!” said his audience, “ haye vou os 
created a system, collected the greatest majority in the 
French Chambers since the Revolution, cemented a dy. 
nasty? Is he ungrateful? Would not the King respect you, 
services?” “Ah, my friend,” whispered the Minister 
“there are now two kings in France. One ( Rothschijd\ 
makes his chest a throne; another makes his throne , 
chest.” 

There are now three kings in France. The Emperor Nj. 
cholas has introduced his chest; and the acceptance of his 
offer to take stock to the value of fifty millions franes, in 
order to relieve the Bank of France—a stock nominelly 
amounting to £2,250,000 at the current price, renders his 
share in the French sovereignty far from inconsiderable. 
France must forbear to protest against the incorporation of 
Cracow and the fate of Poland, or its protest must be an 
insignificant remonstrance—a ceremony politely performed, 
France must learn to know the source of aid in diffieulties 
—and that is not the man who makes his throne a chest, 
but the man who can make his chest a step to the throne. 
France must appreciate that man and his assistance, 
When the time arrives to place the Duc de Bordeanr, the 
heir of the old family, on the French throne ; restore legi- 
timacy ; and perfect again the unholy alliance of European 
kings against European people; the French capitalists will 
be told the purpose of this loan. They will mot desire to 
have a stock of fifty-six and a-half millions fraues thrown 
on their market. France is spending more than it earns. 
Algeria drains it of men and money. It is a spendthrift; 
borrowing in peace, and falling yearly into debt, without 
redeeming slaves, unfettering commerce, feeding a nation, 
or doing a noble act. This is its system; and the resultis 


ruin: if not to the people, to the family, and the dynasty. 


The fifty millions of francs expended by Nicholas will 
fructify. They will produce good interest. They will 
secure the omission of future protests, or render them int 
the most “agreeable French.” They smother the county; 
while the two kings—the throne and the chest—Orleans 
and the Jew—Louis Philippe and Rothschild—not M 
Guizot, have their majority in the Chambers. Ciressss 
may be conquered, Cracow blotted out, Poland forgotten, 
Turkey invaded, the Bosphorus reached, if that be ano 
ject, and France be quiescent. Hereafter they will work 
more wonders. They are meant, at least, to help the Dae 
de Bordeaux to a throne—when his time arrives. 

The Europeans of 1847 have improved on their fathers 
methods of war. They fight with their ancestors’ legacies. 
of debt. Capital and bonds are their material. The 
Bourse and the Exchange are the battle fields. The 
operators in funds are the leaders. Brokers dre only 0 
cially their subalterns. The warfare certainly has a mom 
civilised appearance. It is less atrocious on the surfset; 
but this playing with capital closes mills, ties up looms 
cools furnaces, stops commerce, famishes distriets—oF it 
may do such things; and then it is, or would be, dang™ 
ous and fatal. 
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